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ABSTRACT OF DISSERTATION 
Development of Soviet Maritime Power 


The development of Soviet maritime power has been an uneven and 
complex process closely associated with the level of Soviet industry and 
supplemented by skillful utilization of foreign technology. The Sovict 
government inherited a relatively strong inaritime tradition and a substantial 
number of Tsarist specialists. During the restoration stage, 1921-1927, the 
shipyards were put back into operation, and construction of a number of 
ships, laid down prior to the Revolution, was completed. Toward the end of 
the 1920’s, the construction of naval ships, particularly submarines, started. 
Primary attention up to the mid-1950’s had been given to the Navy. The 
development of merchant marine, fishing fleet, and river transport had been 
exercised mainly on a residual basis. A number of naval programs, approved 
and partially implemented during Stalin’s reign, resulted in a numerically 
sizable Navy. Rapid development of all aspects of the Soviet maritime 
power, Which started in the mid-1950’s, was the result of a major revision of 
policy, particularly with respect to naval construction. The USSR decided 
not to build aircraft carriers, not to fight its major opponent with his 
weapon system, but, instead, to build a Navy whose striking power would 
he concentrated in new weapon systems—~—missiles, which can be launced by 
various carriers from the surface, in the air, and under water. Consequently, 
a number of classes of Sovict ships have no equal among the major naval 
powers at this time. The Soviet Merchant Marine presently occupies sixth 
place in the world. It is capable of satistying the needs of rapidly growing 
Soviet foreign trade, domestic sea transportation, and military and 
economic aids; and it plays a significant role as an auxiliary of the Soviet 
Navy. Soviet shipbuilding is well developed, utilizing advanced methods of 
construction. Foreign deliverics played an important role, and permitted 
concentration on naval shipbuilding. In oceanography, the Soviets are one 
of the leaders in the world. During the last decade, considerable attention 
has been devoted to the exploitation of mineral resources from the sea. The 
appearance of the Soviet fishing fleet in remote areas of the world’s oceans 
preceded that of the Soviet Navy and Merchant Marine. Presently, both the 
fishing vessels and the gear they employ are among the most advanced in the 
world. The role of the Soviet fishing fleet in foreign aid is substantial and 
groOWwINE. 

The vastness of the Soviet Union's territory and its poorly developed 
land transportation made inland waterways indispensable for the transpor- 
tation of goods, raw materials, and people. Efforts to master the Northern 
sea Route, which is destined to play an important role, continue. The 
Soviet maritime power of today is the result of more than SO years of the 
Soviet Union’s development as a state and represents to a large degree the 
realization of the long-cherished Russian dream to be a great maritime 
nation. In May, 1972, Admiral Gorshkov emphasized the peacetime role of 
navies as “‘political force at sea’ which ‘“‘continues to have paramount 
importance as an instrument of policy of great powers.’ The upward trend 
in the development of all aspects of the Soviet maritime power should 
continue, creating greater capabilities and permitting more flexible appli- 
cation of it in the interests of Soviet policy. 
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INTRODUCTION — 


Many scientists have pointed out that a more appropriate 
name for our planet would be the Ocean and not the Earth, for close 
to three quarters of the planet Surface is covered by the water. ~. 
Historically, a maritime or sea power has played an important 
role in international development. Quite often naval power has a 
been associated with such terms as sea power or maritime power, 
but such important elements as merchant marine, fishing fleet, 
oceanography, shipbuilding, and associated researca and development 
have been overlooked. Recently, the traditional importance of the 
sea and its use for conmunication and apolication of power or 
power-in-being has been elevated, and it is rapidly becoming an 
important source of minerals and food. Post World-War-Ii changes 
in the world's Sumusmien damier Sepucdisite vartvicularly ANS 
formation of opposing blocs of nations and the emergence of 
aumerous newly independent states, have provided conditicns for 
the more intensified use of the sea for development, competition, 


and containment. A vattern of world trade creating a certain 


satercependency of nations is substantiated by transport, of whick 


vr 


poe merehant marine is a most wital part) and thus of weec. 


oe. 
e 
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importance to naticnal economies. Intermaticnally, “trerem. 

a tendency to solidify maritime nations in a regulated approaca, 

i.e. peacetime mutual protection in the sphere of economics and often 
in military alliances. Continents which have oceans between | 
them are no longer divided by their expanse but rather are joined 

by then. : , 

In the post World-War-IfI period, the originally undisnouted . 
and unquestioned capability of the US to control the sea has been 
gradually contested, particularly in the decade of the L960 “SF 
and the main challenge has come from the nation whose maritine 
power bad not been felt for a long time, and which the West was 
accustomed to treat as a classical iand owe®, the Soviet Union. 
Growing Soviet political, economic, and military involvemeouts 
around the world have recently been practically without exception 
associated with maritime power. The analysis of this power, its 
development, internally and in ane relation to other states, and 
the nature of the chaktlenge is of obvious importance. 

Not long time ago, one US Air Force genewal, areuime icr 
a greater budget appropriation for his service vs. the US Navy 
requirements, expressed — well might have been a widespread 
feeling: "To maintain a five-ocean navy to fight a no-ccean 
Opponent is a foolish waste of time, men, and resources". Today, 


RO one would seriously support such a statemont. But oresently, 
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the mightiest military power ever assembled can hardly be put 

to the test, particularly in tke form of open waritare. Economic 
competition, on the contrary, is less constrained, and, being one 

of the constants of foreign policy, can, under certain oiutianaae ae 
assume a form of econonic warfare with maritime power being an 
essential element of its implementation. : 

The very size of the Soviet Union makes certain of its 4 
et sedopendent on maritime transportation. It is transportation 
in general, more precisely poorly develoned transportation, which 
has kept the rich resources of Siberia, the Far East, and the 
North, from being utilized in the Soviet economic development 
up to a recent time, and still hatucicans tke development of an 
integrated economy. But it seems that the more unfavorable is the 
geographic location of a couutry with respect to the sea, the 
nore Spite and numerous must be her maritime power in order to 
Satisfy internal needs, and to be able to make a bid equal to 
that of a possible opbonent. 

With due recognition for the prevailing interest ia the 
present and the future, the past, however, cannot be ignored, 


for tkere lies the foundation of the development. For this reason, 


Hs 


4a] & j ra ” e Y i wits ~ ails LS 
the development of the Soviet maritime power, the analysis o 


which is undertaken in this dissertation, is examined in a 


Bastorical context. AZ1 significant facets of Soviet maritime 
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power, naval, merchant marine, fishing feet ae Cras port. 
shipbuilding, oceanography, and the mastering of world's unique 
Northern Sea Route, will be examined in connection with the 
Poitiical. economic, and military aspects of the country's recent 
historical process. In addition, there will be a brief analysis 

of the post-war maritime development in Eastern’Europe, as well 

as of Soviet Union foreign trade, economic and military aid, ; 
and of certain:aspects of maritime law. Combining the historical 
method with functional analysis, it is still necessary to make . - 
conSiderable use of statistics and limited technological data 

and considerations, for they appear to provide a better guarantee 
against arbitrary conclusions. Scenarios have become a fashionable 
Mop ach in analyzing complex SOcico-econcmic and military-oolitical 
problems. But too frequently constructed on the basis of Liberati: 
exercised assunptions, and often without consideration of essential 
Petors. maagy Scenarios proved nothing and confused PrEeatiy. 

Dealing with a long neglected and still weakly researched subject, 
and forced to rely on scarce sources, which obviously do not 

previde complete iniormaticn, it was found advisable not to enploy 
the scenario approach at all. 


* 


tn the process of collecting research material for this 


dissertation, the main cuphasis was on the Soviet sources. 


Western sources were used when thc desired information W2s not to 
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pe found in Soviet sources, as frequently occurred in matters 


associated with the Soviet Navy. While tradition has played an 


y 
LY 


important role in the development of all aspects of Sovict maritime 
power, it has been particularly important for the Navy. For ~ 

this reason, a brief outline will be provided of Russia's naval 
development in the continuum of history. The leaders of the Soviet 
Bitine establishment have been using Russian maritime tradition 
not only for iadoctrination of personnel, but to justify Soviet 
maritime expansion. The West is being frequently aparece tor | 
portraying tne Sees Ae as a land power. Commander-in-Coiert 

of the Soviet Navy, Fleet Admiral Gorskhkov has labeled tnat 

alleged practice as a "diversion", subversive act of psychological 
warfare emphasizing roe the sowsict Union did not build its maritime 
power "from scratch". 

Ts Gnomes of the ocean to mankind in the future will 
pores oly grow. Many scientists predict that a great age of the 
oceans is upon us. New factors of a political, military, economic 
and scientixzic-technological nature unknowa or unforeseen by tne 
classical figures of sea power are now operating. Regardless of 
which school or theory of international relations one subscribes, 
the combined effect of these factors exercises a profound influence 
upon anternational relations. The share of sonnet marivime seven 


in this influence apvears to warrant examinaticn.. 





CHAPTER I _ ae 
NAVY 
Heritage - 


The naval tradition which has been vigorously 
portrayed in pre-Revolutionary Russia and in the Soviet 
Union became part of the Russian heritage. The extensive — 
Russian naval histfloy which dates back more than a 
thousand years was initiated with a drive to have access 
to the open sea. From the 9th to the llith centuries | 
inclusive, the Kiev princes initiated nine sizeable sea 
expeditions in the Black and Caspian Seas in order to gain 
access to the trade routes. The largest was the expedition 
of 907 led by Prince Oleg, in which an 80,000-man army 
Supported by 2,000 boats participated. Oleg's expedition 
culminated in the capture of Constantinople, where the 
decisive role was played by a well prepared and skillfully 7 
executed landing. 

In the Baltic Sea successful expeditions against 


Sweden were initiated by Novgorod (1188 .and 1191). A 


oe 





peace treaty with Sweden concluded in 1201 euaranteed 
Moveorod secure trade routes in the Baltic S@a:. , 

The disintegration ofthe state of Kiev in the 
12th century, the advance of the Mongols, continuous wars 
with German Orders and Sweden forced the Russians to 


retreat from the sea. In the 14th century all’trade 


- 
e 


routes in Black, Caspian, and Baltic Seas were lost, 
although Novgorod continued to navigate the White Sea. 
in the 16th century, particularly during the reign of 
Ivan IV (the Terrible), the drive to gain access to the 
sea became one of the major goals of Russian foreign 
policy. While Ivan IV opened access to the Casvian Sea 
but failed to in the Baltic, Peter the Great succeeded. 

As a result of prolonged wars with Sweden "the 
window into Europe" was opened at the beginning of the 
isth century and Russia established a stronghold in the 
Sea of Azov where the first flotilla of ships was OT eARE GZS 
in 1696, the year considered to be the year the regular 
Russian Navy was born with Peter the Great as its creator. 
The first major battle was won by the young Russian regular 
navy in 1714 at Gangut against the Swedish Navy. 

During the reign of Peter the Great not only 


extensive ship construction but the construction of itleer 


a 
e 





bases as well was initiated. In 1700 the Admiralty was 
organized, and in 1701 a nautical school, the forerunner 
of the Naval Academy, was established in Moscow. The : 
development of the Russian Navy after the death of Peter 
the Great in 1725 depended to a large degree upon each 
ruler's attitude toward it. Its fortunes fluctuated, but 
in general it was an important element of Russian military ; 
power up to the Revolution. 

During the reign of the Catherine (1762-1796) the 
Russian Navy was active in the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. The Baltic Squadron dispatcned to the Mediterranean 
in 1769 won a victory over the Turkish fleet at Tchesme 
(June 24-26, 1770) which, together with the Battle of Gangut 
and Sinope (1853), has been viewed as a most important 
event in tne history of the Tsarist Navy. A number of 
victories were achieved by Admiral F. F. Ushakov in the 
war with Turkey (1790, battle of Tendra) and in joint 
actions with Turkey and the allies against Napoleon's 
fleet in the Mediterranean (Battle of Corfu, February 1799). 
Admiral D. N. Sinyavin also won an important victory at 
Afon in June 1807. 


The covenant of 1780, known as armed neutrality, 


was a Russian attempt jointly with other European nations to 


a 
e 


| 





eestrict the British application Of Sen Nove r waa ae oe ee 
neutral merchant shipping. , 


3 
The beginning of the 19th century was marked by a 


number of scientitic and commercial cruises, including 
Krusenstern cruise to circumnavigate the globe. In 1814 

the Russians made an appearance on Kauai Islan@g Wawa 

A ship belonging to the Russian-American fur company which 
had control of the Alaskan fur trade and a base in 


% 


California was wrecked off the coast. During the following 
year another ship was dispatched to the island to i, 
the cargo and possibly set up a trading post. Outvosts 
were set up in Hanalei and Waimea. Kauai's king, Kaumaulii, 
agreed in writing to place himself and his kingdom under the 
control of the Tsar and to permit the Russians to establish 
factories and plantations and export sandalwood. The 
documents also gave half of Oahu, then ruled by Kamehamena I, 
to the Tsar. The expedition was recalled in 1819 SENS 
of political complications with England.+ 
The success of the Battle of Navarino Bay in 1827 


in which a Russian sguadron participated on the side of 


dailies in the war against Turkey for Greek independence 





Neighbor Island News, April 12-8 and i6-12, 
HOU, Hema: . 
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vas not followed up, due to Bratgish opposer remeco ea. 
Russian plan to attack Constantinople. 
The first half of 19th century witnessed the : 
beginning of the gradual replacement of sailing ships by 
steamships, a process which in Russia was delayed by 
technological backwardness. The first armed steamship, 
Izhora, was built im 1826 and the first steam frigate, the 
1,340-ton Bogatyr', armed with 28 guns, in 1836. The 
first screw driven steam ship was built in 1848 but 
construction of ships of the line started just prior to the ° 
Gramean War, for sibsieats Russia was poorly prepared. Mines 
were also developed during the first half of the 19th 
century, and Russia was well advanced in this development. 
The year 1853 produced two important events: (a) The 
first battle between Russian and Turkish steamships on 
November 5, aS a result of which the Turkish ship was 
captured. The Russidn ship was under command of Lieutenant 
BUtakoyvy, a future admiral and author of the first tactics 
for the steam fleet. (b) The Battle of Sinope of November 
18th, during which eight Russian shivs under Admiral 
Nakhimov attacked a Turkish squadron of 16 shivs aud, using 
explosive sheils, destroyed all but one Turkish snip. 


The Crimean War (1854-1855) did not produce naval 





battles, for vastly superior British- French flect was in 
complete control of the Black Sea. The defense ot 
Sevastopol’ for eleven months by the Russians has been 4 
meoriiied since, with the Navy given the major pasemor 
ea@eeclory. in the Baltic the allied fleet made an attempt 
to attack Kronstadt, but the strength of the defenses and 
the first use of mines (contact and controlled) by Russians” 
changed the plan. Defeated in the Crimean War, Russia 
was denied sizeable naval forces in the Black Sea ain 
the 1856 Paris Treaty. The main goal of the war —- to 
prevent Russia from free access to the Mediterranean 
through the Straits - was achieved by the allies. 

Soon after the Crimean War Russia began an intensive 
modernization of its navy. Several types of armored 
ships ~ ironclad, armored steamers, large gunboats - were 
built. Russian preoccupation with mine-torpedo warfare 


resulted in the construction of the first minelayers and > 


steam boats carrying torpedos. The intensive shipbuilding 


2 The above historical period of the Russian Navy 


is described in (1) Istoriya Voyenno - Morskogo Iskusstua 
(History of Naval Art). Textbook for higher naval schools 
femted by Admiral S. E. Zakharov, Moscow, Boyenizdat, 1969 
pp. 20-69. (2) David Woodward, The Russian at Sea (New 


York, Praeger, 1965) pp. 40-69, 95. 
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program resulted 1na rather strong naval forces ie7ad 


the mid-1860's.° \ 


Tee, 


~ 


In 1863 Russia dispatched two squadrons of its ships 
foethne U.S. The motives behind the move remain controversial, 
but the Russian version, recently reinforced by the Soviet 
Press, goes as follows: "The Lincoln Administration does 
not feel too strong: The Southern Confederates are 
Merrexing and Great Britain and France are about to give 
them direct support by intervening in the war with their 
navies. On 24 September a Russian naval squadron, under the 


command of Vice Admiral S. 8S. Lesovskiy, entered the mouth 


of the Hudson in New York .. . . Then Secretary of War 
of the United States Wallace, exclaimed: ‘God bless the 
Russians:' New York authorities expressed the same 


sentiment in a different way: a lavish reception, a "soir'‘ee 
Russe", was held for the officers of the squadron. 

Why did a Russian squadron come to New York? Vice 
Admiral S. S. Lesovskiy had his orders: in event of 
Meeenition of the Southern Confederates DY "Great ee rican 
Or some other European power, place a squadron at the 


disposal of the government of President Lincoln. In JU. S. 
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ajplomatic documents of the period there Zo jcnew ower aa 


message of the U. 5S. envoy from St. Petersbuca eee 


cannot be doubted that knowledge of this fact by the Frefich 


and British Governments was the bridle which kept them on 


2a leash." 


Modern American writings, while recognizing the 


existence of speculation in 1863 that the visit of the 


Russian squadron was the expression of support for the 


» 


North, emphasize that the real motive was the Russian 

desire to save the ships in case of war between the European 

powers and to employ them against the enemy from the American 

ports, tnus downgrading the visit to a sort of deception. 
During the 1877-1878 war with Turkey, the Russian 


Black Sea Fleet was still weak in contrast to a strong 


tzvestiva, ¢ October, No. 236, and £5 October sion 
247, 1969. The article by Sagetelyan, "In Neutral Waters”, 
feeemined the cruise of Soviet squadron in Avlantic ang its 
visit to Cuba. Unfriendly remarks of the American press 
to the presence of Soviet ships in proximity of the J. 5S. 
were given in contrast to the described visit of Russian 
squadron in 1863. 


9 William E. Nagengast, "The Visit of the Russian Fleet 
we tHe United States: Were Americans Deceived?" ‘Tne 


Peslan Review, January 1949 pp. 14-19. 





@urkish fleet, which had many new Néavy avmoredmaiaaoe 
The round ironclads designed by Admiral Popov (called 
Popovki), although well armed and protected by Po armor, 
could not be used at sea owing to their poor seaworthiness, 
and hence were employed only for off-shore (coastal) 
defense. Mines were widely used for defense in the Danube 
and in the Black Sea. On’the initiative of Lieutenant 5 
Ss, O. Makarov a faster steamer carrying four torpedo boats 
was used for torpedo attacks. The war ended victoriously 
for Russia, but.the Berlin Treaty of 1878, while removing— 
restrictions on Russia's Black Sea Fleet, did not change 
the Straits situation.” 

During the last two decades of the 19th century 
the Russian Navy was reinforced with a considerable number 
of newly built ships including battle ships and cruisers. 
The theoretical search for modern naval tactics and employment 
of naval forces produced a number of major works by the 
Russians, particularly the works of Admiral Butakov, (New 
Basis of Steam Navy Tactics 1874), and of Admiral 
Makarov (Discourses on problems of naval Cliche ome a 


At the end of the 19th Century more than 200 years 
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ef a struggle to have direct access t0 Tie wedi vee a 
Sea with the desire to control the Turkish Straits ended 


3 
jin vain for Russia, mainly because of the opposition of 
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@rameruropean States, particularly England. ‘While militarily, 

all wars with Turkey were won by Russia, the desirable 

outcome was not achieved by diplomacy, although the degree 

of access as defined in various treaties fluctuated. 

The treaty of Kuchuk~Kainarji (1774) opened the Straits 

to Russian commercial shipping. During 1807, at the 

Tilsit meeting between Napoleon and Alexander lj on 

attempt was mace to determine the boundaries between the 

spheres of influence of the East and the West. The Tsar 

claimed Constantinople, but Napoleon exclaimed, "no, never 

Constantinople, that would mean world dominance!'""/ 
The 1829 Treaty of Adrianople opened the Straits 

to commercial ships of all nations. In 1835 the Sultan 

was forced by circumstances (advance of rebellious vieeres 

of Egypt) to accept a Russian offer of assistance consisting 


of a Russian warship at anchor in the Bosphorus supported 


—— 


atted by Dr. Egmont Zechlin in avell documented 
lecture delivered at the meeting of the Joachim Jungius 
Society for Science, Hamburg, 31 October and 1 November 
mos, Goettingen, YVandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1964, p. T-. 
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by’ 2 13,000-man army ashore. Under pressure st ronmoe 2 sn 
powers, however, the Russians moved off, but only after 
securing their position by a new Unkiar-Skelessi Treaty ,? 
euaranteeing Russians the right of passage of their 
warships through the Straits and thus into the Mediterranean. 
The French and the British protested the treaty, supporting 
the protest with a naval aca emis at the Dardanelles. 
The London meeting of the Concert of Europe resulted in 

a different rule (the Covenant of the Straits of 1841), 
which prohibited naval ships from transiting the Straits 

in peacetime. This rule was reaffirmed in the Treaty of 
Paris (1856) and of Berlin (1878), and remained in force 
teat World War I. . While offering Russia a safeguard 
against an attack from the Mediterrannean, it made her 
"nrisoner" of the Black Sea, which proved to be true during 
the war with Japan, 1904-1905. As a member of the Entente, 
Russia continued her‘’ertfort to gain control of the Straits. 
According to the 1915 London agreement, the Allies agreed 
tnat the Straits should go to Russia aiter WwWoria var i. 


The agreement was nullified by the October Revolution of 


1917 and the Soviet government's repudiation of all Tsarist 
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treaties. The 1923 Treaty of Lausanmme demi tare 
the Straits and provided for free passage for warships of 
all nations with some limitations imposed on the total 
strength of the transiting naval force. 
'The Montreaux Conventionvef 1936, which 1S imeferce 
at the present time, permitted Turkey to fortify the 
Straits again and made paSaHew of Black Sea power warships ; 
practically unrestricted, though limiting passage of 
non-Black Sea power naval forces to size and cruising 
time. The last time the Turkish Straits became an international 
issue was in the middle of the 1940's, when the Soviet 
Union tried unsuccessfully during the Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences to obtain support of the Western allies for 
control over the Straits, and/or to obtain rights for a 
naval base in the Mediterranean. The Soviet Union tried 
to apply direct pressure against Turkey in 1946, which met 
United States opposition and contrimted to Turkey's 
entering NATO. In May 1953 the Soviet Government formally 
withdrew the demand.? 
At the beginning of the 20th century growing Russian 


influence in the Far East (Manchuria and Korea) and her 


“tbid., pp. 45-56 





possession of Port Arthur (since 1898) worsened Russo- 
Japanese relations. When war broke out with the Japanese 
attack of Port Arthur (February 1904), Russia had considerable 
overall numerical superiority in ships but gualitatively 
mamy of the Japanese ships were better. But the major 
factor was geography, for most of the Russian ships were 
in the Baltic, and the Black sea Fleet was useless. 

In the strategic sense, the problem of war was 
centered in tne control of the sea, and the Japanese Navy 
which was superior to the combined strengths of the Port a 
Arthur and Vladivostok squadrons, exercised that control. 
mumorueretO reverse it, the Russian gcovcornment decided to 
send to Port Arthur the Second Pacific Squadron, which was 
formed in the Baltic. The Squadron consisted of a mixture 
of new as well as old ships and it had to make an 
unprecedented 18,000-mile cruise. There were no bases on 
the way, and replenishments, repairs, and combat Sea sunlice 
presented the squadron with enormous difficulties. The 
second Pacific Squadron left Libau in October 1904 and 
reachea Madagascar, in December where it spent almost 
three months waiting for the Seeneon of the Third 
Wacifie Squadron, which was beime  sorpanized im .the Battac 


from old, slow and mainly obsolete shins. The Third Pacific 
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Squadron left Libau in February 1905 and in May joined 

the Second Peewee Squadron at Cam Rahn Bay (French 
Mrgochina). With the fall of Port Arthur, Commanderver 
Joint Squadron Admiral Rozhestvenski mre to break 
through to Vladivostok. In the middle of May the joint 
squadron reached Korean Straits, where it was met by the 
Japanese Fleet. In the Battle of Tsushima (14-15 May 1905) 
the Russian Squadron was destroyed. Of the 37 Russian Ships 
oeey oue cruiser and two destroyers reached Vladivostok. 
Five ships escaped and were interned in foreign ports, 

and five other ships carrying the wounded Rozhestvenski 
fm@eetoe Commander of the Third Squadron, Admiral Nebogatov, 
were captured by Japanese. The defeat was disastorous 

and among other things demonstrated Russia's backwardness 
and unpreparedness for the war, the lack of talented 
leadership at the top, mistakes of the command, the low 
level of readiness, and the poor tactical training of the 
Russian Navy. In spite of numerous examples of valor on 
the part of the Russian crews, the extensive use of mine 
warfare , attempts to employ submarines, and delayed and 
adventuristic decision to reinforce the Pacific naval 
forces with the Baltic squadron, the main objective to gain 


command of the sea was not achieved, and the war was lost 
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by neehabe os 

The war clearly demonstrated the importance of the 
navy. If Russia would control the sea or at least have * 
superior naval forces, Japanese would have little chance 
for success in Manchuria. The defeat was particularly 
bitter to the Russian navy for it was the first large 
scale battle it lost in its 200-year history. 

While at the turn of the century the Russian Navy 
ranked third after Great Britain and France, the war . 
reduced Russia to the sixth place as a naval power. The 
defeat did not discourage the Russians, for soon a new 
program of navy modernization and buitd-uo was Launched. 
The semi-official naval officers "League for Fleet 
Renovation" demanded the construction of the most powerful 
ships. The naval build-up among leading maritime nations 
of the time clearly demonstrated the increased role of sea power, 
and hence, helped to-ally various elements of Russian society 
favoring shipbuilding vorgrams in spite of strong opposition 
in the newly created Duma. ‘ 


In 1906 the naval general staff was organized and 


in addition to other functions charged with developing the 
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shinbuilding program for fleet restoration. 9 idee case. 
worked out four variants of the program of which the last 
was approved and ecened in 1908 as a minor program. Ih 
1910 a new major shipbuilding program was worked out under 
which instead of the 1,125 million rubles required for the 
program, only 787 million were allocated. The.government 
appropriation for shipbuilding and reconstruction of 
shipbuilding yards grew steadily, however, prior to 
World War I; in 1908 it was 36 million rubles, in 1908, 
Soma tlion rubles, in 1910, 50 million rubles, and in 1912, 
114 million robles. - = But those amounts were too late 
and too little, and, when war started, the Russian navy 
had a preponderance of old ships, repeating to a large 
degree the sad experience of the war in 1904-1905, and not 
a Single =itite visualized by the large shipbuilding program 
was ey) 

In 1910 the naval general staff made an attempt to. 


introduce a Navy Bill visualizing the construction of a 


very powerful navy. Accordingly, in the Baltic Sea alone, 


11 shipbuilding No. 7, 1966, pp. 71-72. 
lee ° - t t! : “~ ' 
Floty v pervoy mirovoy Voyne", ("Navies in the 


moest Worid War"), v. i - Act#oems Of the Russian Navy, 
Military Publishing House, Ministry of Defense of the USSR, 
Moscow, 1964. 
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94 battle ships, 12 battle cruisens, 2t ligiiecraee 
108 destroyers, and 36 submarines were visualized by the 
1) 


end of the 1920's. The execution of such a program would 


‘% 


Oi : 


require tremendous appropriations which Russia could not 
afford and, instead, the socalled major shipbuilding 
in 16) 
program of 1911-1915 was approved. , 
The backwardness of her industry forced Russia 


to place many orders for ships, and particularly ship 


» 


machinery, in foreign countries, including Germany. In 
1909 began the build-up of a modern Russian navy; four “a: 
dreadnought type battleships were laid down in Petersburg 


for the Baltic and two years later, three more battleships 


14 
for the Black Sea were laid down in the Nikolaev shipyards. 


The increased role of torpedo armament was reflected 


in the construction of the Novik-class destroyer, the best 


IES. 


ship of its type in its time.” The first detachment of 


LSy5 A. Petrov, "Podgotovka Rossii k pervoy mirovoy 
voyne ha more" (Prenaration of Russia for First World War 
at Sea) Voenizdat, 1926, pp. 98-100, 133-148. 


l4dsudostreniye No. 10, 1971, pp. 60-62. 


15 yo 1911 Novik had most powerful toroedo armament 
(15 tubes), and during a test in 1913 set a world speed 
mecord of 37.3 knots. The ship, modernized in 182s, served 
the Soviet Navy until 1941 when she took a torpedo intende 
for the cruiser Kirov and was blown up. Military Historical 
Journal No. 12, 1970, pp. 109-110. : 
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torpedo boats was formed in the Baltic and was composed of 
scyeral Nixon patrol boats. The prototype was bought in the 


u. S. in 1906 and produced in one of the plants in southern 


Peecia. 1° 


' The Russian navy built the world's first minelayers and 


minesweepers (Zapal class) during 1910-1912, as was the world's 


first submarine minelayer, Krab. Under the major program of 
1912 four Ismail-class or Borodino-class battle cruisers, 
32,000-ton capital ships combining the speed of the cruiser and 


armament and protection of battleships, were laid down. This 


‘N 


ambitious program had no paralled in any other navy. For 
example, it visualized the construction of most powerful 


battleships, “monsters, larger and more powerful than anything 


sought theretofore".+7 


The Baltic and Black Sea battleships were completed 


e Gtcostroeniye No. 4, i967) pp. oso: 


eric Woodward, op. 161-162, described the ships as 
follows: "They were to have an armament of twelve sixteen 
inch guns, equal in power to the armament of nine eighteeen 
inch guns, which was the main armament of the biggest and most 
powerful battleships ever built, the Japanese giants Yamato 
aad Musashi which, were laid down twenty years after the 
Russian ships were desipned." 
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i DHE WALE ,.DUt. che majority of the planned Ships were 


Curing 
either never completed or even started. The proloaged 

4 
construction of ships was explained by a shortage of Mace raat: 
2 weak industrial base and great dependence upon foreign 
deliveries some of which were obviously stopped as soon as 


hostilities commenced and some purposely delayed prior to the 


— 


18 
War. 


The Russian Navy Started experiments with what might 
be termed. shipboard aviation at the turn of Liemecentuays 
Experiments with ballons were followed by man-carrying cee 
Systems, one of which was installed in a torpedo gunboat in the 
Baltic in 1903. A number of seaplane models were designed by 
D. P. Grigorovich, and the M-5 model Was built in considerable 
quantity. A design of aircraft carrying ship was proposed 
in 1909 and 1913, both with catapults and speeds up to 30 knots. 

ithe lack of Shipbuilding capacities and delays in 
Pe@otruction of warships of other types precluded the TSactee 
Navy's utilization of such concepts. The ships aSSigned Toscan .y 
planes were in the majority obsolete and ill-fitted for the job 


a blunder tynical of tho Tsarist Navy of the period, in which 


ee 


18nnas was the case with machinery for a battle cruiser, 


two light cruisers, and destroyers maichinery ordered in Germany. 
SurprisingLy, a somewhat Similar picture, though on a smaller 
Scale, was repeated at the beginning of World War Ii. 
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technical genius was often thwarted by criming ism ilmcompetent 


rn) 
@aninistration". 
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Nonetheless, just prior to World War I, the Russian Navy 
8 ieee 


~ 


had aviation schools on the Baltic and on the Black sea. 
Naval aviation was Widely used during the War, particularly in 
the Black aes When World War I Started, the Russian Navy 
consisted of nine battleships (pre-dreadnought type), l4 
cruisers, 62 destroyers, and 15 Submarines. In addition there | 
were under construction 7 battleships (dreadnought tyoej, 4 
battle cruisers, 6 cruisers, 36 destroyers, and 18 submarines. 
Theoretically facing a vastly Superior German Navy in the 
Baltic, the Russian fleet received the defensive task of 
holding the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland and assuring 
the defense of the Petrograd from the Sea by fighting a 
mine=-artillery position prepared in advance in the narrowest 


part of the Guif. In reality, however, the German navy was tied 
Se 
lourarly Russian Shipboard Aviation’, U.S. Naval Institute 
s e ee ee 
Proceedings, April me pos 55acu— 


tn 1917, the Russian Seaplane carrier force was 
humericaliy the second largest in the world. U Savant 
Institute Proceedings, Avril TOV Lee eos . 
ae se roceedings 
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Wp by a vastly superior British navy and Could vepancuae 
ftoofight Russian navy in the Baltic. The mainetaciceomeere 


§ 
Black Sea was said to maintain control of the sea. There was 


~,. 


ss 


not a more detailed plan for the war. But in the Black Sea, 


the Russian navy was a superior force and was more active 


22 ° 


te 


during the war. 
During the course of war, mine warfare was extensively 
used in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the North Sea. Mines 
used by the Russian Navy were quite advanced and effective 
for the time. In addition to employment of mines in the poner 
mine~artillery position in the Gulf of Finland, they were used 
in the southern part of the Baltic Sea, in the biockade of the 
Bosphorus in the Black Sea and for the Svoteeeien of sea 
communications in the north, resulting in a number of losses 
to the German Navy, including the damaging of the Goeben and 
the Breslau. 
Tne Russian Black Sea Fleet was also active Acai nee 
lines of communication, particularly against the Zonguldak 
Peak traific. Both the Black Sea and the Baltic fleets were 


also active in supporting the army's maritime flanks. Starting 


in 1915, the Germans became more active against Shipping in the 
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north, and the Northern Flotilla was organized to protect it 
in July 1916. Ship traffic in the north was guite extensive; 


3 
in two years, 1915-1917, 1,800 Ships delivered 9,475 ,000 tons_ 


bi Oe 


Be 


of various cargo and 1,780 ships departed Arkhangelsk and 
\urmansk carrying 4,463,000 tons. in addition, 36,000 Russian 
expeditionary corps troops_were delivered from ‘Arkhangelsk to 
ieee.” } 
The combat activity of the Russian Navy continued even 
after the first revolution, in February 1917, in Spite of the 
fact that the command of the havy was gradually disintegrating 
and was being replaced by committees consisting of elected 
commissars. The 1917 October Revolution put an end to the 
Russian participation in the World War I. j 
By way of summary it can be stated that at the time of 
the 1917 October Revolution, Russia had a well established 
naval tradition and a sizeable navy, which although not 
distinguishing itself in a major sea battle, managed none theieee 
to fulfill the basic tasks assigned to it. The first world war 
interrupted the planned development of the Russian navy. More 


than 200 years of Russian naval history up to the time of the 


Revolution had to its credit a number of considerable 
ee 


EEistory Of Naval Art, p. 12ee 





Penicvenents as well as disappointing failures, of which 
Tsushima was the major one. The pre-Revolutionary Russian 

Navy had traditionally combined the innovativeness and ingenuity 
of some of its officers with the backwardness of the economy 
supporting it and the incompetence and corruption of the 
administration. The established naval tradition served the 
future Soviet navy well, and represented a powerful base upon 


which the navy was restored, rebuilt, and developed. 
From the Revolution to World War II 
EO WOTLG War IT 


During 1905-1906, Mutiny ana revolutionary movement . 
infected the Russian Navy. In addition to well known mutiny on the 
battleship Potemkin, there were mutinies on other Ships of 
the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets. The revolutionary movement 
intensified again in 191] and 1912, when attempts to organize 
Sallors rebellions were uncovered in the Baltic and Black sea 
Fleets. “4 

At the time of the February 1917 Revolution, the influence 
of various leftist parties in the Russian Navy was quite Strong. 
The period between neon ae and October 1917 witnessed the 


6radual disintegration of organized command in the navy and the 
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Aas Bee aa. Revolutionary Movement in Tsarist sieges 
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Academy of Science of USSR, 1948, pn. 449. 
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further growth of leftist influence. The Communists Sigiglenud 1 
used the confusion created by the February Revolution and 


indecisiveness of other parties and considerably increased their 


== 
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influence and the number of party organizations under thea yr, 
control in the Navy. At the time of the October 1917 
Revolution, a great number of Sailors sided with the Communists. 
Many naval units, particularly from the Baltic Fleet, actively 
participated in the revolution On the side of Communists. 

During the civil war which broke out soon after the October 

1917 Revolution, the Navy was active again. Although some 
combat actions took place at sea in the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
and the North Sea, which have been treated by Soviet historians 
as important military contributions of the Navy, nelped to 
resist intervention and thus to protect the Young Soviet 
BBlic. the Sallors ashore Ene ae ac comnissars, commanders, 
members of the newly organized secret police, and agitators 
Played a much more important role. But the Red forces did 

not enjoy a monopoly of the sailors! affection, for some 
Supported social revolutionaries and some JOined the anarchists. 


In general, Communist influence was considerably stronger in - 


the Baltic *leet then in the Black Sea guleyses 


i 
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S. S. Khesin, Oktyabr'skava revolutsiya i flot (The 
October Revolution and tae Navy), Nauka, 1971, p. 488. 
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The Council of People's Commissars decree 29 January 
1918 signed by Lenin announced the disbanding of the Tsarist 


Navy and the creation of new, workers-peasant Red Navy, based 


~s 


aes 
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on volunteer service and elected commanders. In addition to 

the position of People's Commissar for Naval Affairs, occupied 

by sailor-Bolskevik P, E. Dybenko, the position of Commander 

of Naval Forces oz the Republic was established in September 

1918. Rear Admiral of the tai Navy V. M. Al‘'fater, was 

appointed to be the first commander of the Soviet NEG. pHot 

December 1918, the Naval Geneam Staff was organizeda.“° i 
During the winter of 1917-1918 the majority of the a 

Raltic Fleet ships were at Revel (Tallin) and Helsinki. In 

February 1918, the Soviet government ordered all ships of 

the Baltic Fleet to be transferred to Kronstadt in order to 

prevent Te capture by the advancing Germans. Initially, 

all ships were concentrated in Helsinki, and from there they 

were moved in three detachments to Kronstadt during March-April 

1918. The event known as "the ice cruise" undertaken under 

severe winter conditions with the Gulf of Finland covered 

by thick ice, resulted in the arrival at Kronstadt of 236 


a7 
combatant and auxiliary ships of the Baltic Fleet. 
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During the summer of 1918 somewhat Similar situation La 
the Black Sea had a different Outcome. The Spring 1918 advance 
of the Germans threatened to Occupy Sevastopol", where 
practically the whole Black Sea Fleet was Stationed. The 
Paiet Government decided to trausfer the fleet to Novorossiysk. 
Because the Bolsheviks' iafluence in the Black Sea Fleet 
was conSiderably weaker than the Baltic Fleet, the execution of 
the order was delayed until Menger il S18) s 1918, when finally 
most of the ships, including two new battleships, sailed for : 
Novorossiysk. The German Hic¢h Command, however, demanded the 
return of fleet to Sevastopol', The Soviet government formally 
agreed to satisfy the demand but secretly ordered the scuttling 
of the fleet. The Order again was not executed immediately, ana 
the fate of each Ship was decided by a ballot of all the members 
of the crews. As a result, one battleship, one cruiser, and 6 
cestroyers returned to Sevastopol’ and the rest of the ships 
mere Ssuak by their crews. 

The civil war was fought on land, and naval forces under 
the command of the Soviet Government were employed exclusively 
to assist the Red Army maritime flank and also, as was the case 


in the eastern part of the Gulf of wi nlapG mao protect the 
. ee , 
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Sudostreniye No. 6, 1988, pn. 62~66; The history of 
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airritime approaches to the main centers. Many specialists 


of the former Tsarist Navy were employed, and during 1918-1920 


¢ 


7,605 mines were sown in extensive mine aucune ee j 

A number of river flotillas formed and manned by sailors 
of the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets took an active part in the 
combat. At the beginning of 1921, when the civil war was 
practically over, the semlat Navy presented a sorry spectacle. 


In the Black and the North retreating White Guards and 


* 


intervening foreign powers took away three battleships, 10 
cruisers, 64 destroyers, 30 submarines, and many auxiliary ships 


and transports. Actually, the fleets in the Black Sea, the, 


30 


Pacific, and the North ceased to exist. The Baltic Fieet 


represented a "gathering of lifeless ships" moored to the docks 


31 
and manned at only 20-40 % of strength. 


Most of the ships were badly in need Of repair, but the 
Navy's supply of spare parts was exhausted. There was no fuel 
and the greater portion of ship repair facilities were damaged, 


destroyed, or deteriorated. Added to the Navy's desperate, 
~ 5 
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293i story of Naval Art, pp. 166-167. 
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Boyevoy put' Sovetskogo voyenno-morskogo flota (Combat 


Path of the Soviet Navy, hereafter referred to as Combat Path), 
mescoy, VYoenizdat, 1967, p. 390. 





material condition was the problem of ideological reliability 


ama the regime's trust in the Navy. 
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wie sailors, particularly from the Baltic Fleet, became 
"the glory and the pride of the Regouue am Accustomed to 
having their own organizations such as Baltic-Revvoensovet 
(Revolutionary Military Council) and Tsentrobalt, the sailors, 
Bamezcularly those in onetat not only continued to enjoy - 
; degree of revolutionary independence but represented a force 
to be reckoned with. The number of Boisheviks among the 
Sailors during the civil war was considerably reduced, for many 
of them left the ships to fight ashore, later to be anpointed 
to party ieee sie positions throughout the COUM@EY. 
Measures initiated in 1520 by the Party to tighten political 
control in the Baltic Fleet (which for all practical purposes 
meant Kronstadt) was met with great criticism by the sailors. 
This coincided with the profound disappointment of the 
Peerograd worsers, leading to large-scale disturbances which 
were ruthlessly suppressed by the regime .°? | 


‘the 
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The sailors in Kronstadt proclaimed their support of 
| 
| 

Pomrograd workers, and in early March 1921 the Kronstadt | 
! 


mutiny began. It lasted 18 days and was crushed by a direct 


cn rere mentees enegenveeeee : | 
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Ounders, pp. 89-91. 
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attack over the ice by Red Army UnLtS, With the partveupacaonm 
of a few hundred delegates to the Tenth Pare y Congress which 
started its work in March 8th in Moscow. Thus, the revolutionary 
activity in the Navy was ended and the "wings" of the "eagles 
pmeene revolution” clipped. 

suppression of Kronstadt mutiny was follagwed by the 
purge and the "filtering" of all Navy personnel. These measures, 
coupled with the discharge of personnel in the course of 


» 


demobilization, reduced the Navy's manpower from 189,000 to 
39,859 men by the end of loo | a 

The Tenth Party Congress resolved "to undertake measures 
for the restoration and strengthing of Red Navy'' subject to 
the "general conditions and material resources of the COURGeYy 
The Congress also decided "to strengthen the Navy with 
political workers, and to return to the Navy ail Communist 
seamen working in other fields." The decree Signed by Lenin 
ordered the salvage of repairable ships sunk during the civil 
War and the repair of available ln yor sng a The intensity xd 

4 


} | 
the 1922 ship repair program, according to Lenin, had to ee 


Mezined by "the size of the Navy which was necessary to keep 


} 
‘ 
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for political and economic eaaeeeranl During the PoZ@-i974 
period, two battleships, two cruisers, and a lice of destroyers 
ena submarines underwent major repair and entered tue saanineeaae 
The first All-Union meeting of Communist — to 
discuss the problem of restoring the Navy was called in 
“oscow in April 1922. While they discussed the nature of the 
future navy, participants rejected proposals of two opposing 
groups: one headed by a former Tsarist navy specialist demand- 
magecOnStruction of ‘an open sea fleet", e.g. in see a 
balanced navy built around super dreadnoughts, for "lack of 
money, production capacity, and human resources", and the  . 
socalled "young school", demanding construction af a light 
Mavy, a "mosquito fleet", submarines, and aviation for its 
one-sided emphasis. It was stressed that a navy incorporating 
all classes of surface ships, submarines, and aviation and 
"acting aggressively in cooperation with the Red Army" was 
needed for the country's defense. A resolution also 
recommended the sale of old ships and the use of the money thus 


obtained for the speedy restoration of usable ships.°/ - 





S3mhe Combat Path, p. 148. 
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During 1921-1922 all shore fortifications were taken away 
from the navy and subordinated to the army. 
The Fifth Congress of Komsomol (Young Communist League) 
in 1922, acting on Party orders assumed the role of Navy patron.°® 
fomeceation to sending thousands of its politically reliable 
and hard working activists for Navy service, the Komsomol 
conducted an effective Seen propaganda campaign and organized 
socalled "The Navy Week". As a result in 1922-1924 over 
10,000 young Communists joined the Navy and more than 2 
thousand of them entered the Navy's educational institutions. 
A considerable amount of money and goods, including clothes, 
were cOllected aud sent to Navy units and many eaterprises, 
districts, and cities, became patrons of individual navy units. 
Certain measures to train future command personnel, as 
femecers wore called at that time, were undertaken as eariy as 
October 1918, when an eight-month officer training course was 
organized. In 1922 a number of preparatory schools (some with 
three-year programs) were opened to train future cadets of the 


naval school, which at the same year switched over to a four-year 


program. In February 1922 the naval academy for the advanced 





5 
Srhe Komsomol has continued this role of vatron of the 


‘avy from 1922 up to the Present. It sends its “best 
representatives’ for service in the Navy. 





4ynining of scnior naval officers resumed opera taom een 
fag@etion, 2a special school to Grain pola tac officers for the 
Navy was also organized.” ‘ 

In 1922 ship exercises were resumed in the Gulf of 
mijhonea and in October 1923 Baltic and Black Sea naval units 
held maneuvers with the participation of Red Army units. In 
1924 the number of rn commission increased considerably, 
and in addition to regular exercises the training detachment 
of the Baltic Fleet (cruiser Aurora and training ship 
Komsomolets) performed a 47-day cruise from Kronstadt to _ 
Arkhangelsk and back with calls at Bergen and Trondheim 
(Norway). In the same year the Soviet ship Vorovskiy was 
transferred to the Far East via the Cape of Good Hope. The 
ship stopped in Canton where it was visited by Sun Yat-sen. 
The appearance of a Soviet ship in China resulted in considerable 
pro-Soviet propaganda. 

In 1925 Soviet ‘ships visited Norway, Sweden, Italy, an 
Turkey, those visits helping the Soviet government to strengthen 
its position in foreign relations. During the same years 


extensive minesweeping was conducted, and in 1925 the approaches 
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to the Soviet ports wemerdeclanea re = clear irom mines in 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, gand the Sea jou Neovatt 

In 1924 the first stage of the Red Navy restoration was 
completed. In addition to the Badtie: and Biack Sea, modest 
naval resources, primarily patrol ships, appeared in the 
Caspian Sea, the Far East, the Amur River, and the North. 

The second stage of the Red Navy development and the final 
stage of its restoration started in 1924. The years 1924 ana 
1925 are known as a period of "military reform" worked out by 
Frunze, who replaced Trotsky as chairman of Revvoensovet “und 
the People's Commissar of Military and Naval Affairs. Approved 
by the April 1924 Plenum of the Party Central Committee, the 
military reform influenced the organization, personnel policy, 
training and hardware development of. the Red Navy and Red Army. 

Fleets, shore defense systems and naval aviation were 
united into the Naval Forces under a single chief. The 
military law approved 18 September 1925 established Sonomsoe 
military service, and the duration of conscript service aa Ane 
Navy was set at four years. Starting in 1925 the gradual 


transformation to the one-man command system to replace the 


Ibid., p. 158. 
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armed Forces. In the Navy the process was particularly slow 


43 , 
and exercised with great care, continuing until 1933. 


The October 1924 decision of the Council of Labor and 
Defense approved a shipbuilding program, authorizing major 


repair of a battle ship, cruisers, and destroyers, as well as 


- 
* 


completion of construction of ships laid down prior to the 
Revolution and found suitable for completion. Thirty-five 


million rubles were appropriated for ship restoration in 1925, 


and 64 million rubles, in Wee The year 1925 was marked 


‘\ 


mmnore extensive combat training. For the first time, a 
Semearon Of ships headed by the battlesnip Marat with Frunze 
aboard entered the Baltic Sea and sailed to Kiel Bay where it 
anchored. During the year, Soviet Navy ships sailed a total 


of 260,000 miles, 159,000 in the Baltic Sea, 49,000 in the ' 


Black Sea, and 24,000 in the Far Oe a ae 


*3 rhe number or socalled old specialists, former Tsarist 
Maval officers, in the Navy was considerable and proportionally 
higher than in any other services. On the other nand, Party 
ncmbers represented only 27% of the naval officers. The special 
nature of the service was also taken into consideration. Combat 
Path of the Soviet Navy, p. 196. 


*4shipbuilding No. 4, 1971, pp. 45-48. 
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The first Soviet six-year (1926-1932) sna poureeens 
program authorizing the construction of 12 submarines, 18 
patrol ships, and 36 torpedo boats was approved and successfully 
fuliililed. 

When the second period of development ended in 1928, the 
Soviet Navy in general had recovered from the ordeal of the 
Revolution, the civil war, ae the Kronstadt mutiny; there © 
was an eStablished system of organization and command; a 
number of documents defining principles of combat training 
and combat employment of the ships were produced; the majority 
of ships suitable for restoration were repaired and in . 
Bemmission; the gradual construction cf new shirvs- had begun. 

The Soviet Navy had in commission three battleships, five 
cruisers, 24 destroyers, 18 submarines, and a considerable number 
of smaller combatant and auxiliary ships .*° 

Mmepad industralization of the nation, initiated in 1928 
with the launching of first Five Year Plan, was an important 
factor in future naval seeraia ees 

The construction of first Soviet naval units commenced 


in 1927, when the first D-class (Dekabrist) submarines were 


laid down in Leningrad. In the Black Sea, the first Soviet 
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EeecOry Of Naval Arty, 0. 169). 
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eorpedo boat, Pervenets, was DuUILT LW the tse \Cmiaereeree 
‘ollowed by the construction of the G-5 OP of, torpedo 
soats (Tupolev's design) and later the D-3 class. The * 
construction of escort type ships of the Uragan class (also 
47 

snown as the “bad weather" class) was initiated in 1928. 

During the years of the second Five Year’Plan, naval 
construction not only ee ee quantatively but became 
-ore diversified and sophisticated qualitatively. While the 
eonstruction of L and Shch classes of submarinesinitiated 
Mmne first Five Year Plan continued, the Soviets started to 
pnuild railroad transportable submarines of the M class. : 
Construction of more sophisticated siiomarines of the ? and 
S classes was also started. In 1936 the first K-class 
Submarine, the largest and most powerful for that time, was 
laid down. The development of surface forces was accelerated 
concurrently. In 1932, the destroyer leader Leningrad was 
laid down, followed by Minsk (Baltic Fleet), Moskva and 
Miweroy (Black Sea), Baku and Tbilisi (Far East). During 


the same period construction began of a large series of 


destroyers (Project - 7,Gnevnyy-class) and of the cruiser 


at tae ne are Ny 
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virov. A considerable number of minesweepers, coastal patrol 


boats, and torpedo boats were also puilt.?° 


t 
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When the second Five Year Plan was completed, the * 
Soviet Navy had in commission more than 6 times as many 
submarines, twice as many destroyers, 6 times as many aircraft 
and 3.5 times as many torpedo boats as in the last year of 

49° 
first Five Year Plan. 
The Soviet Pacific Fleet was organized in 1932 and the 


° 


Yorthern Flotilla in 1933 (since 1937, the Northern Fleet), ~ 
thus establishing the Soviet naval forces in all four major 
theaters. 

The Spanish Civil War (ese. los meeen a demonstrated 
Meeune Soviets the need for stronger navai power. They did 
their best to provide assistance to the repubiican government, 
but could not convoy their merchant ships delivering the war 
Material. They aiso could not produce any convincing show of 
naval strength which would restrain the activity of the 
Franco Navy, Be teneay supported by German and Italian forces; 


y 


| 
a few Soviet’merchant ships were sunk or captured. As Admiral 
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f 





A | 
*Prpid., A short review of the development of individual 
types of ships by the Soviet Union will he presented later. 


49 : eae 
5S. Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1963, po. 9-18. 





N, G. Kuznetsov noted, "At that time it became particularly 


apparent how important the sea is for us and how we need 
1,90 a 
a strong navy. 

A separate Commissariat of Shipbuilding was organized 
and a new shipbuilding program worked out toward the end of 
1937 was approved in 1938. - While the program visualized the 
continued construction of Submarines and destroyers, it placed 
heavy emphasis on building battle ships, heavy and light 
cruisers, and minesweepers .°- 

While the events in spain had definitely contributed to 
the size of the approved prorram and speed with which the °* 
Soviets began to execute it, the Soviet awareness that a larger, 
more balanced and modern navy was needed had existed before. 
But the extremely limited resources and industrial capacity 
had excluded the Lnitiation of any sizeable Shipbuilding 
Program. In 1935, then Soviet industrial czar Ordzhonikidze, 
Bee? Visit to the Black sea Fleet, predicted the construction 
of larger Ships of "any type" in the not so remote future, but 
Capnasized "the difficulties with metal and the Sabrication 


| O2 
of large murbines" , In January 1936 Soviet President M. ie 
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Pajinin, when presenting medals to a group of navead officers, 
stated that the "time had come for the Navy to take a greater 


93 
part in the country's defense". Ordzhonikidze also stressed 
ao 


y~_ 


the necesSity to count on Soviet production capacity alone; 
a statement which requires some qualification. Tne Soviet 
Union had tried hard for years, and not without some success, 
to receive foreign asstotauce LO rts Raval CONS true Pont. In 
1926 there were official contacts between representatives of 

04 
German and Soviet navies to that end. The Soviets desired 
feemean cooperation in the reconstruction of their navy, - 
@eeercularly in submarine construction. In spite of German - 
Pem@ccance, plans for a submarine were purchased. Consequently, 
the modified and imoroved version of the German B-3 submarine 
designated Type-S by the Soviets was built in a large series. 
“wany Soviet ships of the pre-World War II period showed many 
signs of foreign design (particularly Italian and some French). 


One destroyer leader, Tashkent, was even built in Italy and 


blessed by a Catholic priest. Machinery for some propulsion 


~ 
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D. Woodward, p. 202; The visit of a German Beyat mission 
to the Soviet Union led by Admiral Spindler mentioned in the 
book was actually preceded by the March 1926 Berlin meeting 
between Germans and a group of high-ranking Soviet naval 
officers. 
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@astallations, particularly Tom Projgect—/ (del Ore) 
bought in England, but the American government rejected 
ee: a0 
requests for capital ship designs. 
After the 1939 German-Soviet Treaty was signed, the 
Germans were asked for blueprints of a battleship (Sharnhorst 
class) aud an aircraft carrier (the Graf Zeppelin class). 


The request was turned down, but a deal to buy the cruiser © 


26 
Lutzow was concluded.” The Soviet spy apparatus was also 


involved in obtaining the blueprints of new foreign ships. 

The knowledge of foreign shin designs and construction °- 
methods had certainly helped the Soviet shipbuilding industry. 
Nonetheless, it would be wrong to conclude that the foreign 
assistance and/or information was crucial, fon the bulk of the 
weapon systems and main propulsion and auxiliary machinery nad 
peen Soviet designed and built. The decisive factor determining 


the Soviet shipbuilding output and the quality (or lack of it) 


of Soviet ships was the industrial capacity (volume output) and 
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For example, the blueprints for a new Italian 
Submarine were obtained by master spy Krivitsky. Washington 
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the precision in production of machinery and armament systems. 
Many quite advanced systems were designed which could not be 
produced for lack of the same production Capaci vy. materials, 
and experience. In 1937 when two Five Year Plans of 
industrialization, with the great emphasis on heavy industry, 


ferme TuUlfilled, the soviet Union managed, despite the great 


mee 


strain on its economy, to increase naval construction. The 
decision to develop a "large sea and ocean navy" and to 


start the construction of ships of all types was made in 1937. 


The 1938 shipbuilding program was prepared in the typscak 
stalinist style manner, 1.e. in great secrecy, without 
consultation with the COM Oo avadl leadership. Execution of the 


program Started before it was formally approved by the 


58 
government. 


Realization of new naval development program renerated 


AT ep op pe reenpae 


Oy. G. Kuznetsov, Nakahune, pp. 221-226. Other important 


events of the period oes | 

fo) sine 1933 — Naval development program for | 
1933-1938 approved. : 

(2) ,October 1938 - After clashes with Japan in the 
area of Lake Khasan (August 1938) decision to accelerate the 
development of Pacific Fleet was made. 

©) 25 May 1940 = pecisson to strengthen the Black 
sea Fleet 

(4) 19 October 1940 - A decision of ae of CPSU and 
the Soviet Government <*o vaccelerate construction of light 
haval forces", Combat Path, p. 582-583. | 





Pechipbuilding boom.  Thretgncw battleships .ot Sine won ey 
Soyuz-class, and a number of Chapaev-class cruisers were 
% 


laid down. Construction of improved destroyers (Project+7U) 
ae 


— 


wiawot Submarines was accelerated. AS a result, the total 
tonnage of the Soviet Navy surface fleet grew by 108,718 tons 


59 
and submarines by 50,385 tons from 1939 to June 1941. AS 


eerily as 1939.the Soviet Union had more submarines than any 
other country in the world. In fact, the Soviet submarine 
fleet was larger than those of Germany and Japanese combined. 
The task to build "the open sea and ocean navy worthyof Soviet 
Union as a great sea power" was proclaimed. Molotov's . 
statement to the First Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR that the "mighty Soviet state should have an open sea 

and ocean navy corresponding to its interests and worthy of 
its great tasks" became a slogan. Minister of sivas tee 


Meemstry, I. Tevosyan, writing in Pravdael 


promised to move 
his industry from 6tH place in the world in 1939 to first 
place in 1942-1943. 


The growing importance of the Soviet Navy was formally 
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MN. G. Kinetsov ePrawca, 25 July 19397 
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Pravda, 21 and 23 July 1939 





recognized by the establishment of an independent People's 
Commissariat of the Navy of the USSR in December 1937 and by 


ppemorcanization ef thewMain Pelitical Directomate of the 


62 


Navy and the Main Naval Military Council. Ome of the 


Stalin's top lieutenants, a member of the Politburo and 


Secretary of the Central Committee of the Pame;, Acma Zhdanov, 


who since the middle 1930's had been responsible for naval 


development, was appointed as a member of the Main Naval 


aap 
Metitary Council. S 


In 1939 the naval officer'sschools, which had grown in 
number, acquired the status of higher educational institutions 
and increased their enroliment. While the number of young 
officers graduating from naval school increased, the Stalin's 
purge of 1937-1938 consicerably reduced the number of 
experienced senior igireressee Partaculancily [secvotticers. 


Former commanders-in-chief of the Soviet Navy Orlov, 
Murlevich and Viktorov, fleet commanders Dushenov, Sivkov, 


| 


| 
Kozhanov, and Kireev, and many other senior flag officers were 
7 | 
arrested and most of them shot. Only one, Pacific Fleet i 
| 
Commander N. G. Kuznetsov, survived and was appointed as a! 
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Combat Path, pp. 168-69. 
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People's Commissar of the Soviet Navy. Many young inexperienced 
officers were promoted to fill the positions of the liquidated 
commanders of fleets, flotillas and units. The widespread 
belief that nearly all of the former Tsarist naval officers 


*~ 


left the Navy and that the majority of them became victims of 
the purge is erroneous. Surprising as 1t may be, the percentage 
of former Tsarist officers who fell victim to the purge was. 
considerably smaller than that of the purely "Soviet bred" 
officers. Moreover, the most senior of then (Admiral Galler 
and Fleet Admiral Isakov) were promoted and became Chto 
of Main Naval Staff and a Deputy People's Commissar of the * 
Navy respectively. In general, the wide use of the former 
Tsarist officers by the Soviet Navy continued up to the end 
of 1947, they were particularly numerous in the SCTCH Croc, 
Mesecarcn, and educational establishments. °” 

The problems associated with the development of Soviet 


Naval theory, especidlly in connection.with the old specialists, 


the former Tsarist oificers, should be briefly mentioned. The 


err warrantee rita eertrwio-a/unenttbeeespene 


Of sce for example, R. W. HOV rLG ce  SOvle fulteayoe Diravecy | 
’ Bo en 
United States Naval institute, 1968, p. 45. 


in 24 et Ov SOx aipwien majority of position of full 
Professors and heads of the departments both in the Soviet 
Naval Academy and Irunze Higher Naval School were occupied 
by former Tsarist officers. 





Meeade of the 1920's and first half of the 1920 Sc ew 
the theoretical struggle between, the various polmes sore ey 
Bpneconstruction and combat employment of naval forces im the 
A ten se 

Soviet Union. In general, the debates were mainly conducted 
in the Naval Academy and naval schools, although occasionally 
commanders of fleets and even the commander-in-echief 

66 _ : 
faeeecipated in them. Basically, the two opposing points ; 


of view were most loudly expressed. One, held mainly by the 


socalled old specialists (primarily, but not exclusively, former 


* 


a 


Tsarist officers) argued for the balanced navy, an open seas 
fleet composed, together with light surface forces and 
aviation, of capital ships as the backbone of the Navy. The 
proponents of the other view, the "young school", rejected 

any crucial roletor the capital ships and argued for a 
light-forces navy with preference given to submarines. "Down 
with the doctrine of the command of the seas" became the main 
slogan of the young school, expressed by its loudest proponent, 
A. B. Alexandrov. The debates have received comprehensive 


analysis in Western as well as Soviet Tiree, OU 
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The debates delinively contributed to Gee wcevel ae 
of soviet ee theory, helped Soviet: naval officers teste. 
more about Western naval theories, and in general reflected.._ 
the concern of naval circles regarding the condition of Soviet 
iy and the need for its improvement. However, the debates 
neither resulted in an officially approved theory nor influenced 
any shipbuilding program. The theory of "small war" which RE 
most widespread and recognized since the mid 1920's up to beginning 
of the 1930's reflected the pragmatic recognition of the a 
weakness of the Soviet Navy at that time. The Soviet ship- 
building of pre-World War II period nef ieerad at most, he 
Seedsional excessive utilization of available industrial 
capacities assigned to naval construction by arbitrary decision 
of Stalin and his immediate circle. Thus, newly appointed 
Seiiessar of the Navy, N. G. Kuznetsov, learned about the 
details of 1937-1938 shipbuilding program from the head of the 
Srapouiiding industry. His previous knowledge of the program 
was limited to "rumors" and "some small details" overheard 


; OS : 
during the sessions of Main Naval Council. Of course, the 


~ 


future program was discussed and debated among top leaders of 


the Navy, but the opinions expressed were so much.at variance 
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Nakanune, p. 221. 
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math one another that, when top naval commanders vere Tuviced 

to the conference with Stalin in late 1936 or early 1937 and 

were asked what kind of navy was needed and what types of ships 
should be built, they could not give uniform answers. Reportedly, 


Stalin concluded the meeting with this remark that they themselves 


? 


did not knowwhat they needed. °9 
The war with Finland (November 1939-March 1940) produced 

important consequences for the pre-World War II development 

of the Soviet Navy. The role of the Baltic Fleet in the War 


— 


Was limited to the support of the Red Army and marginal 
Sa@emarine activity. The war revealed the extremely poor ‘ 
preparedness of the Red Army and the absolescense of its 
armament. The March 1940 Plenum of the Party Central Committee 
"analyzed the results and lessons" of war with SREY ban and 
decided to speed up one rearmament of the Red Army, particularly 
its armored and air branches. Implementation required 
industrial capacity and steel, both of which were in short 
supply. As a,result, the construction of large ships, battle- 
v/, | 


ships, and cruisers was slowed down in the spring of 1940 anda, 
; | 
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after drastic revision of the shipbuildimg program in Oetober 


of 1940, was stopped completely. Only the construction of 
\ 


submarines, destroyers, and smaller suriace ships coun 
Simultaneously, the accelerated development of acer bases 
and shore defense installations was undertaken. 

During the 14 years of pre-World War II shipbuilding 
(1927 to June 1941) 433 ships (excluding torpedo and ~ 
patrol boats and auxiliaries) were laid down. Of that number, — 
312 including 206 submarines and 106 surface ships (4 ry ee. 
7 destroyer leaders, 30 destroyers, 18 escorts, 38 minesweepers, 
1 minelayer, and 8 gun boats) were completed before the war, 
Searted and commissioned. At the hevinning. of the war, 219 
ships, including 3 battleships, 2 heavy cruisers, 10 cruisers, 
45 destroyers, and 91 submarines were on the pbuilding ways. 
Twenty-three submarines were completed during the second haif 

72 

oi 1941. 

The Soviet pre-World War Ii naval development has been 
differently assessed at home and abroad. The main controversy 


have been centered around the role of the submarines in over-all 


naval construction and the theory of their combat employment. 
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hor example, some claim that, the submarines we pesuneeieeva tated 
, 73 
in theory and practice. While others came to the opposite 
t 


conclusion, claiming that submarines were the main striking 


oe 


~ 


force of the Soviet ee 

It is hard to agree with either conclusion. The May 
1928 decision of the Revvoensovet of the USSR, - which discussed 
the role of Navy in the military forces ot the country, stated 
twhile developing the Navy it is necessary to combine surface 
and submarine fleets, shore and mine position defense, ne well 
as naval aviation in proportion corresponding to the character 
of combat sessed? The naval development program 
incorporated into the second Five Year Plan again emphasized 
close cooperation between fleet aviation and shore defense but 
some preference was shown to the development of submarines and 
Bieavy aviation". 

In the late 1930's preference was given to surface 
ships, which were viéwed as the nucleus of the navy. The 


Submarines were supposed to act against enemy communications, 


and when this task was the main one, the submarines were viewed 
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as the main forces. The 1937-1938 program was visualized 
as a program for the development of a balanced navy. Nota 
single Soviet pre-World War II program neglected submarine 
construction, and each one planned and actually built more 
submarines than the previous one. Accelerated construction of 
surface ships became possible because of new shipbuilding 
capacities introduced in one mid and late 1930s, but by no ; 
means did it affect the construction of submarines. The 
fluctuation in the number of submarines built (6 during the 
first Five Year Plan, 137 during the second Five Year Plan, 
and &6 during uncompleted third Five Year Plan) is explained 
by the construction in the third period of a larger number 
of more sophisticated classes (S, L,™, and K) Submarines, which 
obviously lengthened the average time for construction of one 
unit, /9 

To summarize the pre-World War II development of Soviet 
Navy it should be stated that with the eXCcovEron o1 a stan 
period of disgrace following the Kronstadt mutiny, ones. ee 
attention was devoted and effort Speat to restore the ae 
Naval units, to organize naval forces, and to incorporate them 


1 
into combined all-arms forces. Considering the exceptionally 
ee 
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weak Soviet economy, the shortage of industrial catacities, 

meach were overtaxed, the number Of ships bug@it and the weven 
iareer number laid down in the»pre-war period is remarkably 

Moen. The initiation of the 1937-19335 shipbuilding program 

porders on adventurism, for, apart from the demands of the 


civilian sector, which had been traditionally rteglected, the 
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Peoeramewas carried out to the detriment oir the other services, 
maciluding the army. The minor war with Finland clearly. 
revealed this weakness, forcing redistribution of industrial 
capacities and, hence for all practical purposes conneeton 
of the program as far as capital ships were concerned. : 
Tremendous expenditures of money, production capacities, and 
steel for the program brought little benefit to the Soviet 
naval forces. 

To a certain iearES: the Situation in 1941 was the same 
as the one in 1914. Moreover, in an operational sense, the 
planned naval employment, particularly of the Baltic Pilcctwead 
ene Black Sea Fleet, was not much different COUN tha OL ie 

ve ; | 
pre-Revolutionary period. The decisive battle on the mine- 
artillery positioa held sway in the theory of naval employment. 
Moreover, while the Tsarist Navy was well PLevaree 20 mine 


Warfare, the Soviet Navy had fallen behind in mine development 





maa iad neither magnetic mines nor the Meats to See rece. 
The number of minesweepers and anti-Submarine Ships was 


e e e be od e 3 e 
inadequate, and there were no amphibious ships. Neither ships 
. "as — 


~~ 


nor aircraft were equipped with radar, and sonar was in the. 
embryonic stage of development. Soviet naval gunnery was good, 
as Was torpedo armament, but the anti-aircraft’artillery of 
ships was weak. Naval aviation had about 2,000 aircraft, but 
many of them were sed The geography of the Soviet Union has 
forced it to keep naval forces in four major theaters, with 
meemary attention as far as strength is concerned given to. 

Pies Baltic Fleet and the Pacific Fleet, a logical step, for 
the major threat was anticipated from Germany and Japan. 
Ilowever, what is logical does not always turn out to be 
practical, as the war confirmed for the Northern Fleet, which 
was the most active,was at the same time the weakest of four 


\ 


major Soviet fleets, and had the least well developed base 
system. ‘ 

The importance of Northern Fleet apparentiy was well 
understood by the Soviet command and Stalin personally. 


N. G. Kuznetsov, pre-war and wartime chief of the Soviet 


Navy, in his memoirs described a conversation with Stalin 
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Porang which the latter enphasizged the necessity ao Tree vuc 
micet under much harsher conditions in the North and the whole 
year round, and the necessity, with the aid of the largest 
Soviet shipbuilding yard, to create large naval forces in 

the naval theater which was ice free and had outlets to the 
o@eens. The admiral concluded that "It is more difficult 


to train and educate skillful commanders and sailors than it is Z 


to build ships" is quite revealing and corresponds to the 


° 


Conaitions prevailing in the Soviet Navy in the pre-war perioa.’® 
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In general, Stalin's role in the Soviet naval development was 
crucial. Admiral Kuznetsov stated, ''The Navy was allowed under 
an unwritten rule to decide on any important matters only after 
Cemeultation with him (i.e. Stalin), although Molotov and 
Zhdanov were sometimes authorized to prepare naval decisions 
before they were examined by Stalin". And further: "After 

my first few meetings with him in 1938, I became convinced that 
he had a clear idea of the importance of the Soviet Navy, which 
by then had grown. The Soviet Union had come to occupy a 
fmettane place in the world polpticalearena. The events in Spain 
mor 1936 to 1939, and the need to back up our foreign policy 


With the strength of our navy well beyond the uearest seas like 
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giao Baltic, which were restricve@a or almost ecloc ca acme 
speed up the working out and implementation of a large-scale 
shipbuilding programme. In that period, Stalin took the most 
mmeuve part in creating a big mavy. It was he, as I, dager 
discovered, who had taken the fundamental decision that we 


should have a big navy, and it was a correct one. The policy 
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of building up the Soviet Union's defense might, which was 
pursued by the Party and the government, called for readiness 
fomeaecht not only on land, but also at sea". 

The Soviet naval command had been analyzing German 
submarine operations in the Atlantic and the Weserubdung 
(the Weser Exercise, i.e., the cantuse vf Norway and Denmark) 
and was convinced that "the importance of sea battles was not 


to be underestimated". Evaluating the Weserubung as "an 


adventuristic operation" the Soviets nonetheless that "nobody 


could say with conviction that their adventure was not to be re- 


peated when Germany attacked the Soviet Union" somewhere in 
; 80 
the Baltic or in the North. 


In spite of the Navy's subordinated role in the Soviet 
Mone WAT yYOarS eis woo 
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Meneorval stati strateeic plans, Luc Cx is tence vata tndenpendent 
People's Commissariat of the Navy permitted the naval staff to 
analyze the situation independe sntly. Soviet naval intelligence 
detected the German vreparation for the War and reported its 
findings, but as was the case with a number of other sources, 
the warning was apparently ignored by Stalin. ‘Nonetheless, 

the Soviet Navy, by order of Admiral Kuznetsov, had been 
alerted to readiness state No. 2 since June 19, 1941, aud 
@t)2530 H on June 21st was placed in state of readiness N 4 
(war). As a result, during the first day of war, June 22, 1941, 
and in spite of first German air strikes on Sevastopol and the 
Baltic Fleet naval bases, there were no losses of Soviet 

Ships. As a matter of fact, Moscow learned first about the war 


82 
from Sevastopol (the main base of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet). 
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The Soviet Navy during World War Tt 
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The element of Surprise achieved in the Cone attack 
on the Soviet Union and the fast advance of German Army created 
conditions under which the traditional role of the Soviet 
Navy to Support the Red Army's maritime flanks gained in 
overwhelming importance. While German naval activity, centered 
Bainiy around the air and mine warfare action in the Baltic and 
nearly totally absent in the northern region and the Black Sea, | 
moat Licted considerable losses On the retreating Soviet fleets 
it did not prevent them from fulfilling their assigned tasks 


‘\ 


completely, but did reduce their effectiveness, 
The Baltic Fleet 
tee #teet 


The Baltic Fleet had in commission 2 old battleships, 
2 Riiccrs. 2 destroyer leaders, 19 destroyers, 6 minelayers, 


escorts, 33 minesweepers, 48 py boats, and 65 Submarines, 
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Between June /23 and the end of the month, several minelaying 


The fleet aviation haa 656 ipl Teves te: including 172 bombers 


operations were conducted, and the central mine-artillery 
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POSition in the western part of the Gulf of Finland as Mn 
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fon number of secondary mineLields were established. * ue 
fleet bases of Libau, Riga, and Tallin were captured by the 
German Army. Considerable resistance was offered by’ joint 
efforts of the Baltic Fleet and Red Army units during the 
defense of Tallin and the Moonsund Islands. The Baltic Fleet 
bombers based on Sarema island managed to bomb ‘Berlin, 
carrying out a total of 9 raids in August and the first four 
days of September. Although the material losses inflicted 
on Berlin were negligible, the raids had some psychological 
value, br it was the only time that Soviet cee succeeded 
in bombing Berlin until 1945. S 
Despite considerable losses inflicted by German mines 
and aviation, the evacuation of Tallin saved not only most of 
the ships, but most of the personnel as well. The defense 
of Hanko Naval Base seh SoD Tasted 165 days, until 
December 1941. The evacuation of the base ordered by Moscow 


‘ 
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was conducted under extremely unfavorable conditions and 
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Nonetheless, the Leningrad garrison was reinforced by 23,000 


resulted in considerable esses ra peoples and sin sitiose 


men with combat experience and a large amount of badly needed 
ae 85 
hardware and ammunition from Hanko. | 
ee 
Stibid., p. 290. 
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The loss of bases bottled un the Balt ee tec tee ae 
Bastern part of the Gulf of Finland sian ao Leningrad and 
Kronstadt. The naval guns even from damaged and partially 
Sunken ships were effectively used in the defense of Leningrad, 
but massive German air raids (particularly in September 1941) 
inflicted additional losses on the ships. One-out of two old 
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battleships lost half its guns, but its two remaining turrets 


continued to Angas’ 


Reming the winter of 1941-1942 and the spring of 1942. 
Germans improved the minefields in the western part of the ~ 
Gulf of Finland, of which both shores were in German hands, » 
thus effectively blocking tne surface forces of the Baltic Fleet 
in their remaining bases. The only forces of the fleet which 
could be used for a campaign at sea were submarines and naval 
aviation, and the latter was used mainly against land targets. 


This is how Admiral Kuznetsov describes the use of naval 


@a@ation curing the first year of war: “Torpedo-carrying ~ 


' 
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planes were, of course, the best means of striking at transports, 
we i 
| 


: vA i 
and for years they had been preparing for just that.” But in 


view of the emergency, the bulk of the fleet air arm had been 


Sent against the enemy's tank columns moving towards Leningrad. 
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feacci tion, Lt Was providins "cover Lore cman Arny 
fighting in Estonia, and bombing German units caVane 1 eon 

ee! , ae 
mariin. Later, particularly after 1943, when the situation 
at the land frant stabilized, fleet aviation was reinforced 
and it resumed its activities in the Baltic against German 

6 
ships, particularly transports in the route along Swedish 
& ; ; , : oe 

coasts. The light surface forces of the Baltic Fleet, Sespeciantuy 
PT boats, maintained combat activity through all over the war, 


in 1942-1943 in the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland and a 
starting with the summer of 1944 in its western part as a 
pemeence Baltic Sea. 

The activity of the Baltic Fieet submarines was the most 
interesting. in spite of the most adverse conditions for 
Meemsiting the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic Fleet Submarines, 
with marginal assistance from naval aviation and the minesweepers 
in the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland, managed to reach the 
Seed baltic and inflicted losses on’ German shipping in —— 
year of the war. The number of submarines sorties into the 
Open sea and their successes varied, the low point being in 
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1943. But in spite of the considerable losses, the overall 
_... ee 
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combat effectiveness of Sovict Bultic Fleet submarines towards 
the end of the war increased steadily. While in Lae Oriy, 
seven Submarines scored successes, sinking fifteen ships * 
including one submarine; in 1942 14 submarines sank 37 ships; 
in 1943 only 2 submarines managed to sink 4 Ships Sime Lota 3 
suomarines sank 37 ships, and in 1945, 12 submarines sank SS 
ais.” One Soviet submarine, L-3, was successful in each 

of the 4 years of the campaign, specializing in gunnery attacks. 
to which L7 ships, mainly small, fell victim. The greatest 
combat successes in torpedo attacks were scored by submarines 
Sheh-310 and Shch-307, which sank 10 and 9 enemy ships 
respectively. Submarines S-13, K-52, and-L-3 were credited 
with having torpedoed 6 ships each. The aCULViuy Of the Sevres: 
Baltic Fleet submarines forced the Germans to introduce the 
convoy system in 1942 and oe in the second half of fo ° 
submarine S-13 is credited with six sunken ships, among them two 


large ones, Wilhelm Gastloft (25,484.tous) sunk January 30, 1945 


and Steuben (14,660 tons) sunk bepruamy 9, 1945)" The™ioss oe 


SOxovskoy Sbornik No. 8, 1967 and No. 11, 1967, pp. 46-52. 


these well documented articles presented only confirmed enemy 
losses and are the first Soviet open press publication of this 
nature, 
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Movskoy Sbornik No. il, 1967, p. 49. For example, in 


December 22, 1942, in a communication to Hitler’ s headcuw ter aime 
Was pointed out that “every submarine breakines througn €8e plocemede 
tS a threat to shipping throughout the Baltic Sea and endangers 

the German merchant flect, woich is barely sufficient as it is." 
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Meohoin Gustloft was the largest wasino eae setae ee ee 

Sie ; ee: 
4,000 people perished. In 1945, with the advance of the Soviet 

3 

mumes, larger surfaiec units of the Baltic Fleet, @destroyers 
and cruisers, continued to be kept mainly in the eastern part 
of the Gulf of Finland, for neither their condition nor the 
navigational situation (mine danger) permitted their employment. 


Besides the submarines only light surface forces (PT boats and 


patrol boats) and naval aviation were active in the Baltic. 
The Black Sea as 


At the beginning of the war the Soviet Black Sea Fleet 
had in commission one old battleship, 5 cruisers, 3 destroyer 
leaders, 13 destroyers, 2 escorts, 47 submarines, S4 PT boats, 
and 626 ieenatene At the beginning of the war, Germans did 
not have their own naval forces in the Black Sea and were 
apparently counting on the Rumanian Fleet, which was greatly 
inferior to the covet Black Sea Fleet. “However, with ore 
majority of Soviet naval aviation involved in the land struggle, 
650 Rumanian and 450 German aircraft represented a real threat 


to the surface forces of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. Later, 
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gn the course of the war, GermanS broweght their jeune ere ec 
eonsisting primarily of light suriace ships and s@veral Suomarines 


to the Black Sea, but they were not very effective against the 
0 


vee, 


wastly superior Soviet Black Sea Forces. The German advance 

on the land represented the oe problem encountered by the 
Black Sea Fleet just as in the Baltic. The defense of the naval 
bases of Odessa (more than two months) and Sevastopol' Giese 
than eight months) was assigned mainly to the Navy and commanded 
by admirals. Supported by a number of amphibious landings, 
Pamsticularly at Kerch-Feodosiya, the defense of the jan aneeeeee 
tied up a considerable number of German troops. 

From the very beginning of the war, Black Sea naval 
aviation made a number of strikes against Rumanian oil refinery 
centers with marginal success. However, when the situation on 
the land front worsened, the aviation was tied up and its 
activity in support of the naval operation diminished. In mid 
1942, because:-of the loss of all major bases the Black Sea 
Fleet was forced to operate out of the auxiliary bases of Poti 
and Batumi. More than ten amphibious landings were made by 
the Black Sea Steet including sizable ones at Novorossiysk 


: 93 
and Kerch: 
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The forces ox the SoevieteSivack See fleet 2. 


all types of naval operations. However, the special nature of 
3 
the opposition and the often not very skillful application of 


~ 


forces precluded the Soviets from achieving a more effective 
Meeoyment of their fleet. For example, the dogmatic approach 


to mine warfare produced a number of mine fields in the Black Sea 


—_ 


which handicapped the operation of Soviet naval forces much 
more than they did the Germans. The submarines, particylarly 


in the early period of war, were not employed aggressively and — 


—_— = 


were losing valuable combat time waiting at assigned positions 


for the few enemy ships navigating the sea. Naval aviation, 

in contrast, was very active in the Black Sea and is credited 
with 80% of the enemy tonnage Saal? = In 1944, when the Germans 
were retreating, the Soviet Black Sea Fleet failed to conpletely 
interrupt German communications, thus permitting the partial 


| 95 
evacuation of German troops from Crimea. 
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When war broke ‘out, the youngest Soviet fleet, bi ego. CUes ae 
was in a stage of accelerated develonment. One of ie iad 
problems was the absence of a well-developed base system, When 
detained the reinforcement of the fleet with ships and aircraft. 
There were only S destroyers, 7 escorts, 2 oe and 
i5 patrol boats in commission. The fleet also had 15 submarines 
mre Lt16 aircraft, both of which were considered to be the main 
Striking force. But, almost half of the aircraft were obsolete 
seaplanes and there were only ll aevnberesen By a special 
decision of the State Committee for Defense, the Northern Fleet 
was reinforced by 130 civilian ships (merchant ships, fishing 
trawlers, etc.) converted into minelayers, patrol ships, mine- 
Sweepers, and tenders. But Ne quality of the sconveweed Siues 
was such that they were a poor imitation of what was needed; 
they were badly suited for the intended missions. In addition, 
by the same decision, 8 submarines (out of 20 planned), six PT 
boats, and 4 patrol boats were transferred via the White Sea- 
Baltic Canal from the Baltic Fleet. Eight small submarines 


were delivered from the industry in 1942. During July-October 


1942, the Soviet Pacific Fleet sent one destroyer leader and 
a SN 
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two destroyers, which for the first time traversed tlie NOYt fom 
Sea Route from East to West. A number of minesweepers nthe 
sweeping influence mines were bought in England. In the* middie 
of 1942, the fleet aviation Was reinforced by 318 aircraft 

mon the Baltic Fleet, the Black Sea PICEC, Tana mere Caspian 
Rilietidia.”’! The Pacific Fleet sent 6 Submarines to reinforce 
the Northern Fleet in the fall of 1942. Those submarines had 
to make a secret crossing of the Pacific and to enter the 
Atlantic.through the Panama Canal. In the Process of this 

17 ,000-mile transfer, one Soviet Mera L-16, was torpedoed 
by an unidentified submarine 800 miles from San Francisco. 

The base system of the Northern Fleet was also improved in the 
course of the war. In August of 1941 the White Sea FPigumn. 1 
was formed, In 1941 the naval base on Novaya Zemlya was 
organized, and, to protect communications in the Kara SCdnm tne 
Kara Naval Base was organized in 1944 on Island Dikson. ?” AS 
was the case in the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea, no large scale 
Raval operations were planned by the Germans in tne Arctic 


Waters. Plan Barbarossa visualized the capture of Murmansk 
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py ground forces. When the Germans failed to fulfill the plan, 

tye Allied convoys started to arrive at Murmansk with vital 
supplies and armaments. The Germans own shipping supporting 

forces in Norway began to be attacked by forces of the Soviet 
Northern Fleet. The Germans then shifted considerable naval 

forces to the north and engaged in more active ’operations against 
ieee tliied convoy system as well as the Russian Northern Fleet. ; 
The general weakness of the Soviet naval forces in the North 
and their preoccupation with supporting the Army flank limited Z 
their operations against Nazi shipping and in defense of jet. 

own shipping, thus precluding any substantial contribution by 

the Northern Fleet to the protection of the Allied convoy 

system, which took on strategic importance. Overall, 41 convoys 
totalling 797 transports arrived in the Soviet Union and 36 

convoys totalling 7265 transport left Soviet ports in the North 
during the war. Eighty-three transports, including seven Soviet 
ships, were ae a During the war there werel,471 internal 

soviet convoys involving 2,568 transports escorted by total 

number of 3,617 naval ships. The system assured the transportation 
of 1,672,000 men, 3,863 guns, 380 tanks, 13.5 thousand vehicles, 
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and other military cargo totalling 1.5 million tons. In the 
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number of British and American ships, including one battleship, 


: : a ee? 
one cruiser, 9 destroyers, and 4 submarines. Those ships were 


PmpLoyed mainly in the White Sea MUHA Talay 
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The action of the Soviet naval forces caused some damage 
and forced Germans to escort their convoys. According to the 
Soviets, 158 German transports and up to 50 combatants were 

103 ; 
sunk or badly damaged. During the first two years of the 
war, the submarines occupied first place in the number of eneny 
ships sunk, but starting in the second holt of ahoaoe naval 
aviation took the lead. Lack of repair facilities and a weak 
base system led to the steady decline in number of Soviet 
submarines at sea. Thus, whereas at the beginning of wa r an 
average of up to six submarines were on patrol, in 1944 this 

L04 i 

number was reduced to 2 or 3. The submarines of the Northern 
Fleet made 194 attacks, fired 676 torpedos, and placed 8387 
mines. the Germans in turn were also active in mine warfare; 

102,11 the Ships were old and could hardly be used in 
the high seas. After the war all of them minus two which were 
lost, were returned to their original owners. D. Woodward, 
mie Russians at Sea, p. 214. 
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During the war with Germanyethe Soviet Pacwmiic mice 
— 
Beoresented 2 deterrent force against Japan, and also served 
m® role of reserve fleet for the Soviet Navy froin which some 
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Memes and considerable numbers of personnel were tra 
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Moemactive Soviet fleets, particularly the Northern. In August 


mao, when war against Javan was declared, the fleet hadin 
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Meission 2 cruisers, one destroyer leader, 12 destroyers, 19 
escorts, 78 submarines, 10 minelayers, 52 minesweepers, 49 


f. 
45 
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Submarine chasers, 204 PT boats, 19 landing ships, and l, 
Meeerait,. in addition, the Amur Flotilla had about 200 shins 


5 


me 7O Aircrafit. The fleet was in good level of training and 
combat readiness 1° The remnants of the Japanese Navy still 
mu by the US Navy could hardly offer substantial resistance. 
Mec Capture of Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, ara number of 

Sorts in northern Korea was the main task set forth for the 
Pacific Fleet. A number of successful amphibious landings, 
during which for the first time in the Soviet Navy specially 


built (mainly American) amphibious ships were used, were 


executed. The war was over in seven days, although the 
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in summary ,/World War DTP Uhreatened thetvery sexi seme mo. 
miomSpoviet Union. To be or not to be was not an academic 
question. The main role of the Soviet Navy in such a struggle, 
Auxiliary in nature, was "to assist the Army in the maritime 
flanks", and was determined mainly by the interests of the 
pround forces. However, the defense of Leningrad, Odessa, 
Sevastopol, as well as Moonsund istanas, Tallin and Hanko , 21)91 
Which the Navy played a very important role, had strategic 
Miortance>°° The Soviet Navy was neither prepared for 7 
nor there was any necessity created by the opponent to contest 
the control of the sea in a strategic sense, for German naval 
activity with the exception of in the North, where they 
challenged the allied convoy system, was marginal. To a large 
degree that was attributable to the intense naval campaign 
Sememeted by the Allied naval forces in Atlantic. The former 
head of the Soviet Navy, Admiral N. G. Kuznetsoy, evaluated 
Bie Situation as follows: "It must be said in all fairness 
that the denloyment of the German Navy against the Soviet Union 


depended, in certain measure, on the battles which had been 
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Moueht at sea since the opening of thé€ wav ett 1 2enide sored 
so, the German High Command would have assigned its navy a 
bigger role in Plan Barbarossa. The actions in the Atlantic 
prevented the German High Command from switching its ships 
to the Soviet shores .... our allies' success or failure in the 
Atlantic determined the size of their aid to us’ during the 
hardest years of the war. The battle for the Atlantic was, 
to some extent, fought to allow passage of convoys to our 
ports of Murmansk and huoinemyeel 
The Germans failed to conduct a single amphibious 
Operation on the maritime flank of the Soviet Army, nor was 
there any indication they planned to. The Soviets, however, 
made several dozens of landings. Navy infantry and socalled 
naval rifle brigades formed from sailors and navy shore units 
temakiing 405,000 men, Weve often incorporated in the ground 
forces and used as shock troops, in addition to their role 


\ 


in the defense of naval bases. Moreover, the formation | 
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of the numerous naval flotiailas mainly on the rivers (Volga, 
| | 


Dnepr, Danube) played an important role in the war. In spite 
of the predominant importance of the land struggle, naval : 


combat, limited mainly to coastal waters, was intense during 
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certain periods of war. ‘The main role on both sides was played 

by the land based aviation, followed by submarines and light 

surface forces (paeticulariyesev temas boats). The Soviet 

Navy was poorly prepared for antisubmarine wariare. Only 

towards the end of war were anti-submarine forces increased 

and their equipment, thanks mainly to the Allied deliveries, 

igsovea.*>° 7 
Mine warfare was also extensively used, but the Soviet 

Navy, while improving towards the end of the war, was not at 

its best in this traditional form of warfare. The Soviet — 

Navy neither had influence mines at the beginning of the war 

nor the means to sweep them. Again, it was the Allies who 

supplied the original equipment to the Soviet Navy. The Soviets 

failed to enlarge its navy with merchant shipemeapaguemon 

operating as ee eae The leading role of aviation 


in naval combat was clearly established. When circumstances 


permitted, during thé second half of the war, Soviet naval 





aviation was increased ee ee The imoortemt nole 
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Soviet sources credited naval any teet 1 om Wine CWO 
thirds of all enemy ships sunk or damaged auring the war. 
History of Naval Art, po. 523-525. 





of the aircraft carriers was clearly demonstrated to the 
Soviets by its Western allies. But the conclusions drawn by 


some Western students of Soviet naval affairs that the carriers 
fe ea 
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could have greatly changed the conduct of the war in the Baltic 

and the Black Seas are clearly erroneous to say the least, and 
ch _..., Us a 

ignore the then existing realities. The anti-aircraft 

defense of the Soviet ships was weak, and the short radius of 

Soviet fighter aircraft and their small number, particularly 

during the initial period of war, were additional obstacles 


_—-so= 


to more active Soviet surface forces operations. 

The Soviet Navy of the war years could in no sense occu 
called a balanced fleet. However, the CONS trUCct 1 Ol eae 
considerable number of surface ships in adaqi tien LOuRnuUme Zeus 
submarines, particularly during the late 1oCOrs. demonstrated 
the Soviet uuderstanding of the concept of a balanced fleet in 
eeneral, but it did not have the capability to realize it. 


Defending the pre-World War If naval development, Admiral 


YVugnetsov stated: "The war showed that the sea power Was 








13h oy example, R. W. Herrick in the Soviet Naval 
Strategy, p. 53, stated, "Had the Baltic and Black seu sate ets 
had their own carrier-based air cover to protect the forces 
agioat, including carriers themselves, from the Luitwasie 
attacks, there is every possibiiity that those fleets could 
have continued offensive operations and greatiy retarded tse 
Magda Offensive, vtorsay tne weast . 





: Pre iss 
Pemethins more than just submanimes . 


The pre-war distribution of naval forces with traditional 
concentration in the two closed seas, the Baltic Sea and’ the 
5 ite oe 
Black Sea, did not meet the requirements of the war. The 
delayed development of system of bases in the North with the 
resulting weakness of the forces of the Northern Fleet, which 


was most active during the war, was one of the serious mistakes 


committed in the pre-war naval development. The rapid advance ~ 


vw 


iJ 
~ 


of the German Army interrupted the attemnted reinforcement of the 


—_—~—_= 


Poechnern Fieet from the Baltic. 

In spite of the considerable losses in submarines, . 
Geeeroulariy in the Baltic, the Soviet Navy stubbornly continued 
BomemolLoy them throughout the war. Initially suffering trom 
poor training and the consequences of the pre-war purges, 
the Poviet Navy had considerably improved its operational and 
tactical skills toward the end of the war. The combat activities 
of Soviet submarines, naval aviation, and PT boats forced 
Seom@eany to escort shipping in the North and in the Baltic. 

In the Black Sea, the Soviet Navy managed to retain supremacy 
but it is doubtful that the Black Sea Fleet votentials were 


Periy realized in the war. 
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The outcome of the war produced considers blew pee er ce 
in naval geography for the Soviet Union, compared, with what 
it had been prior to the war. Both successes and failures of 
moe soviet Union and its allies on the one hand and the enemy 
Geecne other produced rich material for examination and 
evaluation which influenced the consequent development of the 


Soviet Navy. 


The First Post-World-War-II Period . 
Lon thne MaidelLooavs 
When World War II ended, the Soviet Navy had in commission 
Peolwd battleships, Y cruisers, 48 destroyers, 173 submarines, 
393 torpedo boats, 59 patrol ships, 208 minesweepers, and 
4,150 aircraft. The civilian ships mobilized at the beginning 
of war were transferred according to a Special decision of the 
alelis 
soviet Government to their previous owners. 
Pach UTS navies Of defeated Opponents ian World War il 
VA 
Irom one cruiser, lO destroyers, 10 submarines, 44 


minesweepers, 30 torpedo boats, and other ships, mainly 


| 
1 


auxiliaries; from the Italian Navy, one battleship, one cruiser, 


™ 


2 destroyers, 3 destroyer escorts, two submarines, and ll 
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niscellaneous boats; from Japan, 7 destroyers, 17 escort ships, 
2mine layers, one sub chaser, 4 minesweepers. According 


to an agreement, all Japanese ships were disarmed. Most ‘of_ 


—— 


-_ 


the ships received from the former German, Italian, and Japanese 
navies, with the exception of some German submarines, particularly 
those captured by the Soviets as a war prize im Gdansk, were 
of old designs with worn out machinery and armament. There 
was a very limited supply of Spare parts and ammunition for 
them. Many of the ships were never commissioned in the combat 
nucleus of Soviet Navy, and those which were did not serve for 
116 
a long time. The ex-German submarines of the XXI, VII, and 
XXIII types, minesweepers, and some auxiliaries were used by 
iol? 
the Soviets up to the late 1950s. 
The degree of destruction of Soviet industry caused 
by the war, particularly in the Soviet European part, was 
colossal. Yet, the first post World War II Five Year Plan 
approved March 18, 1946, and devoted mainly to the restoration 


of the economy, visualized the "1950 level of shipbuilding 


exceeding that of 1940 by two times" and "the development of 





4 6compat RPeeOemlO« OOO 
eee] ; ; : 
The detailed list of disposals of older submarines 
and surface ships by the Soviet Navy are given in 1962-1963 
and earlier editions of Jane's Fighting Ships. 
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But, during the first 3 toe4eyears, Soviet andusitr,, 
was in no condition to assure construction of newly designed 
ships. rent Navy attempts to force the shipbuilding industry 
to accelerate the beginning of construction of new ships 
failed and the ships of pre-World War II design, whose short- 


comings were revealed during the war, were built at first. : 


Thus, a number of Chapayev-class Crag? Ge) ON ane et oman 
destroyers, and improved M-class (M~V) submarines were ere e casa |. 
Toward the end of the 1940s ees Se started on 

Sverdlov-class cruisers, Skoryi-class destroyers, large ocean- 
eoing Z-class SE a0s and medium-range W-class submarines. 
Foreign experience, particularly that of the Germans, became 
known in detail and helped the Soviet Union in the development 

of new ship types. “— development and beginning of construction 


of new destroyers and escorts, both with flush decks, with improved 


armament started as early as 1950. The destroyer Neustrashinyi 


1 


(Tallin-class), served as a prototype for a large series of | 
. 5 
Kotlin-class destroyers. The construction of a number of | 


Kola-class escorts was followed by the construction of the improved 


} 
; 





Sa GOiAt Path, p. S@o« 
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Kuznetsov, Nakanune, pp. 262-263. 
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and modernized Riga class. A large number of minesweepers, PT 
and patrol boats, and submarine chasers were built. Also in 
b 


the early 1950's two Stalingrad-class battle cruisers we're 


wae ~ - 


ee 


laid down, but their construction was stopped soon after 
Stalin's poeenpieias 

The post-war development of the Navy was-»accompanied by 
traditional reorganizational measures and repressions which 
were particularly harsh under Stalin. On 25 February 1946 the | 
People's Commissariat of the Navy was abolished. Four years 
later, 25 February 1950, the Naval Ministry of the USSR was 
reinstituted in order to "focus attention on the Speediest 
development of the navy". On March 15, 1958) the separation 
was ended, and the Ministry of Defense of the USSR was formed 
unifying both ministries, the military and the navy. Stalin's 
post-war Wass to have two fleets instead of one in the BaliGc 
and Pacific was abolished in loseuane Among other organizational 
changes was the abolition of a number of naval flotillas 
(White Sea, Danube, and Dnepr) and the socalled naval defense 


districts. In the mid 1950s the Soviet Union returned its naval 


bases in Port Arthur and Porkalla-Ud to China and Finland 


SS a gy esp Srpennephewa 


120 : 
Stalin had "unexplainable partiality fox heavy cruisers", 


and people around him were advised not to test it. Kuznetsov 
Nakanune, p. 259. 


me ibid., pp. 276-278. 





Mectiveiy.?-" In 1947, the top leadership of the navy 

was shaken by Stalin. The head of the navy, Fleet Admiral 
Kuzhetsov was demoted in rank to Rear Admiral and sent to the 
Far pee. Kuznetsov's three top deputies, Admirals Alafuzov, 
Galler, and Stepanov, were court inartialed and sentenced to 
prison, where Galler, a former Chief of Main Naval Staff, 

died. The waves from this Moscow repression reached the 

lower echelons of the navy structure, but were not as disastrous 
as in the late 1930s. Commander of the Pacific Fleet Admiral 
Yamashev was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy. 

In July 1951, however, Vice-Admiral Kuznetsov was recalled 

to Peecow and appointed Minister of the ani ae Kuznetsov's 
name again became associated with the accelerated development 

of the Soviet Navy. In the same month of his appointment as 


minister, Kuznetsov went on an inspection of the Baltic Fleet. 


All the best units of the fleet were gathered near Riga for 
i 


: i 
Combat Path, pp. 9539-540. | 


g 
= Nakanuno, p. 212. 
’ | 


L24 nile commanding a fleet in the Pacific, Kuznetsov 
waS promoted to vice-admiral, for the second time.. The third 
was in 1956, when he was demoted again from the rank of Fleet 
Admiral of the Soviet Union, a rank he also held twice. 
Combat Path, p. 579. 
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Meee review. After the parade the Admiral called a meeting of 
officers at which hedescribed the bright future of the navy 
and the large shipbuilding program for the development of an 
ocean-going navy. He also declared that in the not-too-remote 


future, the Soviet Union would start the construction of aircraft 
| 125 ; | 
carriers. , 


Parallel to the shipbuilding activity, considerable 


research and development efforts were initiated in atomic 


» 


weapoury, rocketry (missilery), electronics (radar, sonar, 
communications, and control), AGW REA en. Miia) 103/510) aviation 
received the first free-fall atomic bombs. At the beginning 

of the 1950s nuclear warheads for torpedos and cruise missiles 
were developed. In 1953 the first hydrogen bomb was tested. 
Also at the beginning of the 1950s the soviet Union started 


the development of nuclear propulsion systems, and the 


AAS 
construction of nuclear powered submarines dates back THON easy 


Simultaneously, the experiments were being conducted on a wide 


127 : 
scale to employ closed-cycle engines for submarines. During 
: ye ; 


125enis was the last time that the subject of aircraft 
Carrier construction was raised in such a definite maaner. | 
126 
Combat Path, p. 544, and Morskoy Sbornik No. 6, 
mel, p. 18, 
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the first half of the 1950s the Soviet Union conducted an 
extensive research and development program with various missiles, 
including those for the Navy. The first elements of the: Navy 
for which missiles were developed were aircraft (TU-4, Bull, 
in the early 1950s and later the TU-16, Badger) and the 
submarines. The first experimental launch of a ballistic 
missile from an obviously Submerged submarine (most likely ~ 
converted Z class) ‘was conducted in September ose eames In 
addition to the TU-4, TU-16, and IL-28 bombers, a 129 . onsiderable | 
number of jet aircraft, mainly MIG-15, MIG-17, and YAK-25 ~ 
fighters were delivered to the Navy. 

Thus, during the first post-war decade, the Soviet Navy 
was reinforced with a considerable number of newly built ships, 
submarines, and scunnemie: Many old and obsolete ships were 
decommissioned. A number of ships built just prior to World 
War II were modernized. The research and development efforts 
resulted in a number: of successes in the nuclear field, missilery, 


and electronics. The first cruise missiles entered the service, 


more missiles were under development, and some had even been 


128 combat Patn, pv ooo. 


ane IL-28 were first delivered to the Navy in 1951 
in two versions, one as a bomber-mine-torpedo carrier, and the 
second aS a reconnaisance aircraft, designated IL-28R; the 
TU-16 aircraft were first received in 1954. 





meeved. In short, the prerecuisites were achicved 10r "tie 

future development of qualitatively new navy on the basis of what 
the Poviéts later called the "scientific and technological 
revolution in the military affairs". 

By the mid-1950s, the Soviet Navy had become larger than 
any in the world except that of the United States, but 
qualitatively, particularly in the relation to the threat from 
the most likely opponent and in the relation to the tasks 
which it had to fulfill, the Soviet Navy was in no better 
position than that prior to World War LI. The Soviet Navy 
long-range forces were still in very short supply, while the 
forces for the traditional mine-arcillcery vcosztian: warfare 
were in abundance. But it was highly problematic that a 
potential enemy would be so obliging as to bring itself into 
position and subject itself to very powerful combined gunnery 
torpedo attacks. The employment of eons was planned 
independently from the main forces, the squadrons of surface 
Ships, and the main tasks of submarines were preliminary, 
independent strikes against enemy rorece a Such forms of 


naval combat represented nothing more than the use of naval 





130i story of Naval Art, pp. 564-565, and S. Gorshkov 
in Morskoy Sobrnik No. 2, 1967, pp. 9-21. 
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forces in the proximity of one own shore, i.e. the forms typical 
for a coastal navy. The main limiting factor, of course, was 
\ 


the absence of carrier-based aviation and the dependence’ upon 


==, 


er 
land based aviation of very limited radius of action (particularly 


fighters). It had become evident to the Soviet leadership, 
particularly the military, that despite considerable resources 
devoted to the Navy under conditions of a very tight economy, 


~ 


it was not going to fulfill its major tasks unless drastic 
changes were instituted. While apparently there was a lilies 
understanding of the necessity for change, what was desirable 
was viewed differently by the various power groups. Except fos 
the loud pronouncements of Khrushchev against large surface 
ships (which, considering the types the Soviet Navy had at the 
time, were basically correct) there is no indication whatsoever 
that the — leadership had turned anti-Navy. But some Army 
leaders came very close to demanding the practical abolition 

of the Navy, claiming that there were not many naval tasks (as 
they understood them) which the army, armed with the nuclear 
missiles, could not ray igeoy I lie including strikes against carriers 
(with long-range sina aa against amphibous forces approaching 


: rset , 
a defense area. Particularly strong attacks were launched 





13! 1h 
see S. Gorshkov, The Development of Soviet Naval Art, 


Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, pp. 9-21. 





against the surface ships and naval aviation. It was also 

claimed that the ground troops did not need the Navy's support 

even during anamphibious operations and, thus, the amphibious 

ships and the naval infantry (marines) were obsolete and not 
3 2 


needed. 


The need for the submarines was never challenged by any 


group. 

The period of the mid 1950s and the decisions made at 
the time resulting in "the deciSive changes in the shipbuilding 
program in the direction of the creation of nuclear missile- 
carrying Submarines, missile-armed surface ships and ships 
armed with modern anti-submarine, anti-mine, and anti-aircraft 
weapon systems and missile-carrying aviation" were crucial for 
the further development of the Soviet aes It seems 
appropriate at this oie to interrupt the examination of naval 
development and to make a brief analysis of international 
factors influencing the military policies of the Soviet Union, 


| 
\ 
} 
4 


to indicate oe major stabes in the development of Soviet 


/ | 
military doctrine, and briefly examine the Soviet military | 


Science and the role envisaged for the Soviet Navy. Such 
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Combat Path, pp. 545-546. 
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Ibid., p. 547. 
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considerations are also essential for the establishment of the 
role assigned to the various naval forces by Soviet military 
% 
theory, and for a clear understanding of the employment of 
ae 
those forces under various conditions. 


Military Theory 


"Whoever operates without principles has not pondered J 
on what he wants, falls into hesitation and half-measures, and. 
loses all in war." Napoleon 

Soviet military thinking focuses primarily on three broad 
interrelated concepts: military doctrine, military science; 
and the military art. In spite of a distinct overlapping 
of these three concepts, there are clear distinctions as to 
their particular content and purpose, and a clear hierachical 
relationship among them with military doctrine at the top. 

Military doctrine is defined as "a system of states 
guiding opinions on the character of war under given specific 
historical conditions, the determination of ane tasks of the 
armed forces and the principles of their Seek well 
aS the methods and forms of armed conflict, following from the 


goals of the war, and the socio-economic and military technological 


ee 134 
capacities of the country." Developed and determined by the 
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Seon avocinull ofitsera (Officer's | Medeiconee Book) 
Voenizdat, Moscow, 1971, pp. Tq 
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political leadership of the state, the military doctrine, 

according to the Soviets, reflects the social, economner bodatircals 
and historical characteristics of the state, the nature of its 
internal and external policies. Military doctrine, when adapted 
and put into effect, acquires the nature of a state law. 

Usually five periods in deve loping soviet military doctrine are 
distinguished: ~ 

(1) 1917-1928 that is, the Civil War and the time preceding 
the industrialization of the country; 

(2) 1929-1941, up to the beginning of World War II.” In 
view of the predominantly continental character of the war .,. 
contemplated, the main role during this period was assigned to 
the Army, although considerable attention was devoted to the 
role Pa the Navy, and it was correspondingly strengthened. 

The main emphasis was on the combined efforts of all forces and 

resources, and the ideas of waging war by any particular 

predominant branch of the armed forces (for example, Doubet's 
135 


aviation theory) were rejected. 


(3) 1941-1945, the war period. In spite of the fact 





13574 the course of the second world war, the Air 
Force certainly proved its indispensibility but not its 
independent and conclusive power without the effective 
Support of the other armed forces, as was foreseen and preached 
by Douhet's theory. 











mat much new and original was contributed to military theory 
im, the course of war, the period can hardly be recognized as 


a stage in doctrinal development, because, for all practical 
° eae 


~~ 


purposes, it was a reaction to the reality imposed by the 
enemy. _ 

(4) 1946-1953, the post-war period, when the experience 
of World War II, the sharp deterioration of relations between 
two opposing systems in the international arena, and the 
availability of nuclear weapons were determining factors. 

(5) From 1954 to the present. The period began with the 
availability of nuclear missiles, and is characterized in the 
Soviet military writings as a revolution in military affairs, 
with corresponding fundamental changes in the doctrine. 
Usually two sub-stages in the development of doctrine are 
distinguished in this period; the first, 1954-1959, when the 
introduction of nuclear armament into thessovietearnmedstorces 
and its quantative adécumulation started, accelerating towards 
the end of the stage; and the second stage, starting in 1960, 
Baring Which the rearmament of Soviet military forces wach | 


nuclear missiles was concluded on a broad sce teaG Major 





136) storiya voyn i voennogo iskysstva (History of wars and 
Military arts) Textbook for officers-students of higher 
educational establishments of the Soviet Armed Forces. Approved 
by the Minister of Defense, Military Publishing House, Moscow, 
1970, pp. 466-467. 
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changes occurred in the views on the character of combat 
actions. Toward the end of the 1950s, defense as,a combat 


$ 
action had started to be considered as acceptable only for the 


~ 


secondary areas and only at operational and tactical levels. 
Defense on the strategic level was rejected as unacceptable. 


The defense of the country. and its military forces from the 


enemy's nuclear strikes had started to be viewed as an independent ~. 


type of strategic action. The naval combat activity acquired 


the same importance, i.e. independent strategic ose. oo a 


—_——<—- 


Thus, it took a considerable period of time, close to a decade, 


before the present Soviet military doctrine was formulated in 


138 
the years 1963-1964. ; 


The Soviet doctrine emphasizes that a future war will be 
a decisive armed clash of two opposing social systems 
characterized by the unprecedented bitterness of the armed 


conflict. That doctrine reserves decisive role in a modern war 


° 


137i bid., pp. 499-500. 
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= The practice of many Western military analysts to 
consider changes in the doctrine and the development of Soviet 
armed forces in connection with changes at the top leadership is 
erroneous. While there is no denying the influence of various 
top meu upon the development of military policy, it has to be 
Stressed that in the post-war period, the Stalinist stage not 
excluded, socalled Zadel or laying the foundation for change was 
the work of the predecessors. The wave of writings which 
inevitably occurred right after the change of the leadership 
Were probably encouraged by it to promote appearance of novelty. 


*? 
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to nuclear missile armament. Simultaneously, the use of ' 
conventional armament is not excluded and the need is stressed 


for a flexiable organization of military forces corresponding 


to the various conditions of the conduct of the military struggle. 


Two facets, or principles, of military doctrine are distingusihed, 


the political and the military-technical. The ‘political 
principles apparently reveal the socio-political essence of 

the war, the character of political objectives, and the 
strategic tasks of the state. The military-technical peinciples, 
being more dynamic, determine pronieneror organization, the 
tasks of military forces, and the means, methods, and forms * 

of military struggle. With respect to means of conducting 
warfare, both nuclear and non-nuclear war are considered, and 

to scale, world and local. A world war is viewed most likely 

to be anuclear war, aa under certain conditions of short 
duration; and yet, together with the action of strategic nuclear 


forces, which include’ the strategic missile troops and ballistic 


| 
| 


missile nuclear submarines, are visualized the independent | 


: | 
Operations of naval forces. : 


. | 
| 
1390 ¢ficers Reference Book, p. 77-78. See also, Major 
Seneral S. N. Kozlov, "Military Doctrine and Military Science" - 
in Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 5, March 1964, and Thomas 
W. Wolfe, Soviet Military Theory: An Additional Source of | 
Insight into Its Development, p-3258, Santa Monica, California, 
The Rand Corporation, November 1965. | 
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Soviet military science includes the following: 
general theory (general basis) of military science; 
theory of education, training and indoctrination; 


military historical science; military administration 


(organization and control of military forces); military 


geography ; . ‘ 
a 140 - 
military technical sciences. 

The theory of military art, or just military art, is 
considered to be the most important component part of Soviet 
military science, and has been traditionally divided into 
strategy, which studies the conditions of the preparation and 


conduct of war as a whole. and its campaigns, and operational 


art, which is the study of operations and of tactics, of battle. 


It has been the tradition of Soviet military science to consider 


all three component parts of military art as being mutually 


connected and inter-dependent, with the leading role reserved 


to strategy. In the ‘nuclear age, the role of strategy has 


been elevated even more, basically because of the crucial, 


= 


decisive role upon the outcome of the war of nuclear strikes, 
which are controlled by strategic leadership. Strategy 


constitutes the direct executor of theorders of the doctrine, 
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| Otficers’ Reference Book, p. 60. 
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but the armed struggle is directly guided not by doctrine, 
put by te aes The major propositions of strategy, as 
part of military science are taking into consideration if 
doctrine, and represent the main content of its military 
technical principles. The Soviets view strategy as common and 
unigue for all services of the military forces.of the country, 
for war is conducted by the joint efforts of all of (homme 
Operational art (not tactics) dealing with the 
preparation and conduct of combined and independent a 
of the armed forces is more heterogeneous, and each branch of 
the armed forces has its own operational art. \ 
No single branch of the Soviet armed fences Lie. ground 
forces, air force, strategic missile troops, and air defease, 
with the notable exception of the Soviet Navy, claims to have, 
apart from the operational art and tactics, a different concept 
of the military art, not to mention of military science as a 
whole. The Soviet Navy, however, does and proclaims nla Perot aL tele: 


loudly. Accordingly, naval science is a part of the military 


science to the extent that it uses most of the common laws 





14lyarshal Vv. Sokolovskiy and Maj. Gen. M. Cherednichenk, 
"OQ sovremennoy voennoy stategii" (On Contemporary Military 
Strategy), Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, No. 7, April, 2206. 
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of the latter aud is subordinated to the comnon m2 Dave aay, 
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strategy. In its turn, naval science includes as a main 
3 


component, naval art divided into tactics, operational ah com 
1 
and strategic employment of the Navy. ra Moreover, the growing 


importance of the Navy, under contemporary conditions, was said 


to contribute to the appearance of a "qualitatively new naval 
art" and "further outgrowth of naval science from military 
science", particularly as far as the development and the 
operations of the Navy are Soacamed, In general it is 
claimed that naval science is based on the common laws with 
military science, and naval art on the common principles 

with the military art, but "in the area of tactics, the theory 
of naval art is practically independent and in the area of 
operational art it is to some degree connected with the theory 
of military art; but only in the area of Strategic employment 


of the Navy does it (the theory of naval art) have its source 


\ 


in military strategy, except however, for features completely 
! 
143, /% : 

Rear Aamiral K, A. Stalbo, "Razvitiye voenno-morskoy 
Nauki" (The Development of Naval Science) , Morskoy Sbornik 


me. 12, 1969, pp. 32-37. 


aeetbidey ppd 25-36. 
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meemlar to it”. Thus, the independent character of Soviet 


Navy operations has been recognized, first when its fleets were 
v 
converted into "striking power oriented first of all afatvast 


igi ea 
the land" and now when they are considered together with the 


ba} 


strategic missile troops as "the main deterrent to agyressdoeeun aa 
Nevertheless, ate S basically wrong in the framework of Soviet 
military theory and terminology to speak about the Soviet naval 4 


strategy, for such a category does not exist. 


In general, Soviet military theory as a well Organized 


discipline has been developing all of its elements in 
historical perspective and conceptual unIvYyY. It toek@amcos 
account changes which occurred os the political and technolosical 
spheres. _ It seems that both understanding of the power of 

threat and the power of presence have been demonstrated by the 


Soviet Union lately, particularly through the employment of its 


PS ibid. p. 37. The specific character of the Soviet 
Navy and, before it the Russian Navy, bas to be recognized, for 
it is the only service which in the past has had its own ministry. 
Even today, even in the presence of unitied ageucy Of Opematie.am 
control of the services, the Ministry of Defense, there is the 
Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and the Navy. More- 
Over, the 1967 Universal Military Law approved by the Supreme 
Soviet and put into effect in January 1968 in paragraphs three 
and four defines the Soviet military forces as composed of the 
Ssovict Army, the Soviet Navy, Internal troops (the Mirae. om 
Internal Affairs), and Border troops of the KGB (the Committee 
for State Security)). 
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14 Sv rshal mM, Aaknarov, ‘“urole Soo ee (The Lessonsmoc 
History), Kommunist No. 9, July 1971, p. 75, and Krasnaya Zvezca, 
may 9, 1971. | 








naval forces, Does this mean that the S0VictS have heen PC=-readin-s 
Mahan, and what in general has been their attitude toward the 


e e e s . 
philospher of SG2 power, whose Conclusions continue to bo Widely 


naval Policy? 

Mahan's work Was well known aty9) pre~revolutionary Russia 
and the Soviet Union. Byt Mahan's theories OF sea power have 3 
never been accepted as Universal and even Original, owing to the 
following COnSiderations: (1) the theories were viewed as 
being heavily biased, despite their baa eels basis centered 


around Great Britain's practices, toward Unilateral national 


considerations; (2) prior to Mahan the Main Concepts of the 
British Navy during the 1860s, ana considered the Problems 


Naval forces. Hence, the theories have been called "Colomp- 
Mahan" , With full recognition of Mahan's major contribution 

in the development of the theory to maturity; (3) Maban's 
senergal Principles (conditions affecting the sea power of 
MaTions and strategic Principles) are rooted in Jomini 2S well 
LS Clausewitz, and hence, are not original, Communist ideology , 
t least in its Propagandistic expression, being wilitantly 


Qti-colonial and anti-inperialist, has ‘also Played an iiportant 


rote in the official denigration of Mahan's pihivesepm eo eoe 
power. 


While the Soviets’ dislike of Mahan's theories on ideological 
i 


* 


grounds can be disregarded, the correctness of some of Mahan's 
conclusions and the applicability of his major tenets to the 
present situation is another matter. It seems ,that the sea 
power theories formulated by Mahan have not been compatible ~ 
with the times for decades in either in the political-economic or 
the military spheres. Mahan was obviously wrong in spears 
that control of Europe depended on control of the sea. Neither 
World War I, with the presence of the grand fleet of England and 
of the High Seas Fleet of Germany, nor World War II prove it. 
Submarines in both wars drastically changed the late 19th 
century equation (which in turn was based on 17th and 18th 
RS facts). Particularly questionable on the broad scale 

is Mahan's concept of the control of the sea, which lies at the 
very heart of his theory. The concepts have been variably 
defined and interpreted. For example, late Fleet Admiral W. F. 
Halsey, USN, used to define control of the sea as a nikeuaemle 
affairs in which "we can go wherever we want to go, on, over 

or under the sea, and do whatever we want to do when we get 


there; and we can prevent other people from going where we 


don't want them to go and from doing things we don't want the 


7 
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mm do. During the decade of the 1950s the Sixth Fleet 


in the Mediterrnean did exercise such control to a large degree. 


However, there was no opposition and the environment was’ 
, -_~ ae 


— 


extremely favorable and far from being hostile. The command 

of the sea concept often claimed to be exercised in the waters 
around Vietnam (and previously in Korea) is highly questionably 
wegay. First, the U. S&S. Ships have been treated as sapenuary 
for fear of retatiatory blows far outweighing the questionable | 
outcome of attacks against the ships. Second, the major port 
feeding the war, Hai Phong, has never been blockaded and the 
supply ships of the opponent's friends continue to sail. . 
Moreover, _ navies of all major powers, particularly super 
powers, are being charged with the mission of conducting military 
actions against the land, much more ‘than with the decisive 
battles at sea, whose goal would be to destroy the enemy's 
naval forces. Moreover, the naval forces of today are so 
widespread and so heterogenous that one can hardly speak of a 
decisive battle or even the need for unqualified control of the 
sea. While essential in some areas, desirable in othe®s. and 


for a limited time, revision of the control of the sea concept 


is long overdue, and new theories of sea power or maritime power 





14 Vvarine Corp Gazette, June 1969, p. 27. 
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meflecting changed realities are needed. The growth of Soviet 

military power in general and naval power in particular are 

among the major factors generating the need for reexamination. ~*° 
The development of Soviet maritime power, particularly 

its naval power, has been one of the major factors forcing 

reevaluation of old concepts and the necessity ‘to adjust for 

new realities. These new realities did not appear at once, but 

are the result of two decades of development. Particularly 

important was the decade of the 1960s, foundations for which, 

at least, in the case of Soviet Union, were laid in the mid-1950s 

and were the result of a changed strategical situation which 

must be examined and of advances in science and technology for 

which the term "revolution in military affairs" was coined. 

Soviet military specialists distinguished three main stages 

in this military-technological revolution which are associated 


with nuclear armament, missiles, and control respectively. 


Nuclear armament initially was to be employed together 
. | 


a 
mid-1950s oe ene ree between the potentials of nuclear 


, 
l 


warheads and the mean of delivery developed (free fall bombs 


| 
t 
! 
t 
| 
4 


with conventional means of warfare. Approximately in the | 





(1A48pne reexamination seems to be underway, as evident from 
a number of articles, Congressional hearings, and some books. See 
for example, the Wall Street Journal, October 20, 1971; The 
Washington Post, 17 January 1971; The Congressional Records, Yol. 
117, No. 125, 1971, and Hanson W. Baldwin, Strategy for Tomorrow, 
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New York, Harper and Row, 1970, p. 377. | 
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delivered by aircraft). The appearance of missiles wedded the 

tremendous destructive power of nuclear weaponry with a most 

reliable means of delivery. The new missile-nuclear armiament 

has acquired a high degree of sophistication and reliability 

thanks to the wide aia of cybernetics, which also 

tremendously improved command and control and eotiiia ncaa onan 
The post-World War II period produced a drastic shift in 

‘the nature of threat to the Soviet Union from a potential 

enemy. While before the war the primary threat had been posed 

by the continental powers, after the war the saunas Union had 

to face the coalition of Western powers headed by traditional 

naval powers "in whose armed forces special importance had, 

for a long time, been attached to the Tene. The formation 

of NATO with the United States as the chief ally elevated the 

Significance of the naval power even more. In addition to the 

direct maritime threat to the Soviet Union, the Atlantic Ocean 

communications again ‘became the arteries through which American 

Ralitary a ould be delivered, but in this case as nite nee 


: 


ment to the’NATO. However, by the early 1950s except for the 
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Colonel V. Bondarenko, "Scientific-Technological | 
Progress, and Strengthening the Country's Defense", Communist 
of Armed Forces, no. 24, December 1971, pp. 9-16. | 
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need to increase the Soviet naval forces alongs the fama ie. 
guantitative line to fulfill the traditional tasks, not much 
3 

seemed to have changed for the Soviet Navy. 


In the early 1950s, however, when the American aAiLrerades 


carriers were asSigned the task of delivering nuclear strikes 


against the Soviet Union, the. situation had changed, and guite 


‘drastically. In the eyes of the Soviet military leaders, the 


attack carrier became at once a SHip Capable of fulfilling 


strategic tasks and together with the Strategic Air Force of 


providing the Americans with the capability of a broad targeting 


possibility which included practically the whole country. 


Obviously it became the task of the Navy and the Air Defense 


(PVO) of the country to prevent the attacks of carrier-borne 


aircraft. In order to fulfill its tasks the Soviet Navy had 


to destroy the United States carrier Strike forces before they 
reach launching position. If the Navy failed, it would become 
the task of the PVO to repel the ee Ot eae eonne, 
Aircraft. Obviously, the Navy's task to sink or even severely 
damage the attack carrier before she could launch the aircraft 
Was the most important, for it was unrealistic to count on a 
One hundred percent success in intercepting and destroying 
flying oi rerat t , anne yet it was unacceptable to let even few 


tircraft carrying nuclear bombs to penetrate. Thus, the problem 


°? 
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of how to counter the attack carricr forces acquired a very 
important significance. In addition, the American experiments 
with the REGULUS missile with a nuclear warhead and intetded 
. ns 
for the strategic delivery by Submarines became known. This 
just reinforced the Soviet's conviction that "during the first 
post-war decade, the fleets of -the Western coalition were built 
up With great intensity, far and away surpassing in their 


\ 


striking power the other branches of the armed forces. The 


tendency to assign to the naval forces the — of one of the 
primary strategic weapons in a future vee was becoming a 
increasingly clear" 797 For the Soviets all these meant that 
the threat of an attack — the maritime direction had ya ee 
Sharply and the defense interest of the country "demanded a 
considerable increase in the combat night of the Soviet Navy 
The doctrine of "massive retaliation" proclaimed by the 
Merican Bovernment in 1954 haa probably reinforced Soviet 
convictions of the necessity not only to improve defensive | 


Measures but to speed up the development of the means of delivery 


for nuclear weapons. The latter, naturally, raised the question 


nee 
aS. Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, Db oweiees 
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of the Navy's role in delivery, and the best means of achieving 
it, if the role should be assigned. In short, while the Soviet 
shipbuilding industry was involved in the massive production 
—— 
of conventionally armed ships and submarines, the urgent need 
for a constructive revision of naval policy had arisen. The 
death of Stalin in March 1953 released the Soviet naval planners 
from the need to follow his arbitrary rule, and produced a more af 
favorable atmosphere for objective a and evaluation 
of naval policy. Moreover, the physical characteristics of 
nuclear armament (size and weight) made it possible in the | 
mid-1950s to consider its delivery by a variety of means. \ 
This led to the problem of selecting the best carriers for 
nuclear armament, i.e. whether aircraft (and in what mode of 
operation, land based or carrier based) or submarines or surface 
Ships; as well as the means delivering nuclear weapons to the 
targets, i.e. bombs or warheads for torpedoes or missiles. The 
progress achieved in “the research and development of missilery 


indicated the rockets might soon become an important means for 


153 : 
the delivery of nuclear weapons. As was indicated earlier, 
ee 
roo. ; ‘eg | ' ; , 
The progress with missile development in the mid-1950s 
made the Soviet Army so happy that its "influential authorities" 
decided to solve all problems including those associated with naval 


Warfare, by missiles tipped with nuclear warheads. See Morskoy 
Sbornik No. 2, L9Gi pw LL. 
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a further consideration was that definite progress was achieved 
in the development of nuclear propulsion systems for submarines. 
West Germany's joining NATO and the creation of the 

Warsaw Pact in May 1955 further aggravated the already tense 
situation of confrontation between the two major opponents, the 
US and the USSR, and the systems of alliances under their 
leadership. This in general was the political, military and 
technological situation in the mid-1950s, when the crucial 
decision which changed the course of Soviet Navy development 


—— 


was made. 


-— 


Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy and Fleet Admiral 
of the Soviet Union S. Gorshkov described the decision-making 
process in the following way: "Party and government did not 
Share efforts but devoted considerable time in seucyeee the 
problem in detail, eiermieey ie and cone various points 
of view of Navy and Army specialists, scientists, and designers, 


analyzing experience ‘of the war and the possibilities which 


‘ 


had been opening in connection with accelerated progress in 
7 h 


science and eee tesla aaa Consideration was given to the 


composition of the future Navy and what forces, i.e. surface, 
| 


i 


submarine, aviation, or any combination of them, should 
a 
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represent the "main striking forces" of the future Navy. 

Apparently, as to the nature of a future war, i.e, whether 

nuclear or conventional, there was no problem, for it was = 
Se 

assumed that it would be nuclear. Special consideration was 

given to capital surface ships. The Soviets "know that sun 

had set on battleships as far back as the Battle of Midway in 

1942", and, according to Gorshkov, "the replacement of long-range — 

guns in surface ships with artillery using nuclear ammunition 

and even missiles would not make them any less vulnerable or z 

suited for the employment in a nuclear war as a primary naval 

strike meee The Soviets also concluded that "the process 

of the sun setting on aircraft carriers as well had begun, 

and that the process was irreversible". The Soviets became 

convinced that "seeking ways in which to employ them (aircraft 

carriers) as a primary strike force in the armed struggle at 


sea had no Aan ete” 


The rejection of the attack aircraft carriers as the main 
striking force of the future Soviet navy was made in the atmosphere 
of a strong belief that the era of the general erosion of surface 


naval forces has began. This, of course, does not mean the 


complete rejection of the surface ship's usefulness or the 





15°\orskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, p. 19. 
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necessity to have them. But the Sovicts strongly believed 
that it is much easier to locate the surface ship,, including 


e e * $. 
the carrier, than to locate even a diesel-electric submarine, 


‘not to mention nuclear-powered submarines. Moreover, they have 


‘been convinced that any surface ship is more vulnerable to a 


‘nuclear blast than a submarine. Finally, the package of weapon 


systems, i.e. the variety of missiles which did not require 


large capital ships and could be effectively deployed aboard 


smaller ships, and particularly aboard submarines and long-range 


aircraft was selected. 


Minos, in the words of S. Gorshkov, "In the mid-1950s, © 


in connection with the revolution in military affairs, the 


Central Committee of our Party defined the path of Navy develop- 


ment, as well as the Navy's role and place in the system of Armed 


Forces of the country. The course taken was one which required 
the construction of an ocean going navy, capable of carrying 
out offensive strategic missions. Submarines and naval aviation, 
equipped with nuclear weapons, had a leading place in the 
program. Thus, there began a new stage in the development of 
the Navy and of its naval science. 

The latest achievements in science’ and production, and 


the creation, on this base, of what were, in principle, new 


YCapons for the armed struggle made it possible to bring about 





in a short period a radical change in the technical base, and, 

in essence, to create a gualitatively new type of,armed force, 

our ocean going navy, in which submarine forces, aviation, 

surface warships, and other types of forces developed 

harmoniously. Thus the beginning was made for the creation 

of a balanced Navy, capable of successfully conducting combat 

operations under differing circumstances." : ~s 
Of course, it must be realized that the decision of the 

mid-1950s just established a concept which gave the green be 

light so to speak for the corresponding development of the Soviet 

Navy, and it would take years, more than a decade, for its 

final implementation. Neither the Soviet technological- 

industrial base was immediately ready for the concept implementation 

nor was the Soviet military theory, especially its naval art, 


adjusted to the concept. Now we shall examine the development 


of the Soviet Navy since the mid-1950s to the present time. 





1575 | Gorshkov, Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, p. 20. 
The balanced navy was defined by Gorshkov as follows: "By 
well balanced navy we mean a navy which, in composition and 
armament, is capable of carrying out missions assigned it in 
& nuclear war, as well as in a war which does not make use of 
nuclear weapons, and is also able to support state BITES 
at sea in peacetime." 
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‘Beginning of the 1970s 
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At the time of mid-1950 decision the construction of Ligne 


~ 
np 


and heavy cruisers had already ceased, the construction of the 
last new conventional Kotlin-class Soviet destroyer was well 
underway, and the production. of submarines, accelerated. 
Approximately between 1955 and 1957 the Soviet shippaenceeen 
program was shifted partially from the construction of ; 
conventional submarines and destroyers to the construction 
of submarines capable of launching ballistic missiles WAG 6 
destroyers equipped with cruise missiles. A prototype of a 
nuclear submarine Peealiebaay under construction and, as stated 
previously, a ballistic missile of approximately 350-nautical 
mile range had already been tested in 1955 (surface launch). 
The construction of the post-war second Soviet long-range 
diesel-electric F-class submarines was started. 

ie 1956 and 1957 the situation was probably ponawdered 
promising by the Soviets. They started to get the first, 
Primitive, ballistic missile delivery system piaced on thea 


4-V-class submarines, later to be placed on the nuclear H-1l-class 


158 ; 
Submarines. Construction of the first surface ship armed with 


ct ce a pe re ae 
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cruise missiles, a modified Kotlin-class destroyer, was well 
underway. Naval aviation Which already had a substantial 
number of TU-16 (Badger) aircraft, was about to receive a a 
longer-range TU-95 (Bear). In Short, it looked as though the 


— 


sovietsS were acquiring forces which would be able to deal with 
aircraft carriers successfully. But they were‘*not alone in 
enjoying the fruits of the "revolution in military affairs" they = 
so loudly glorified. | 


e 


Towards the end of the 1950s the emphasis on nuclear 


Beivery capabilities was growing =prony spl in the United States. 
Aircraft primarily designed for nuclear strikes, the A-3 . 
(A3D Douglas Sky Warrior), were introduced in quantity in 
aircraft carrier strike eee Larger planes, larger carriers 
and smaller nuclear weaponry made the US Navy a powerful 
Strategic offensive force. The increased range of US carrier 
borne aircraft permitted launching farther from the Soviet shores 
and deeper penetration inside the Soviet territory, thus making 
defense against them of Strategic sigairicancee 

The next problem which became strategic from the beginning 


was the Polaris program launched in the US during the second 


half of the 1950s. In the case of the Polaris submarines, the 


3 | 
FU S. Naval Institute Proceedings, November 1964, 
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necessity to destroy the ballistic missile carrier, the- "piljice ems 
from which the nuclear missiles are launched, became even more 
‘ 


important than the anti-carrier tasks. A carrier does not 


~ 


ea 
launch the weapon but only the weapon Carrier, tiie airerames 


faere was a well-developed country air defense program (PVO) 
disposed in depth which could intercept at least the majority 

i the aircraft and prevent them from delivering the nuclear 
weapons. In the case of the Polaris submarines, if the weapons 
were launched, the only defense would be an ant iebadaeeene 
missile system (ABM) defensive capability, which, even if fully 
developed, would have to be distributed between ICMBs and SLBMs. 
Because of the strong possibility that the SLBM would be 
launched eer the ICBM, the available ABM's would be few in 
number at best or even lacking. The situation might be even 
more complicated in case of a coordinated attack by ICBMs, 
SLBMs, SAC (Strategic Air Command) and carrier borne aviation, 
when each previously ‘launched system would considerably reduce 
Or nullify the defense against the next offensive system. All 
this made the task of countering the Polaris submarines of 
utmost importance. However, this extremely complex task 
compounds an already complex ASW (anti-submarine warfare) problem 
and would have to be performed in the remote areas of the 


Oceans, where ail kinds of opposition to the ASW forces had to be 


Ad 
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expected. The rapidly increasing ranges of Polaris missides 

160 
GW-1, 1,200; A-2, 1,500; A~3, 2,500 nautical miles) would draw the 
ASW forces farther and farther into the open sea. It waS also 


Ne 
important to establish an optimum package of ASW forces, i.e. 


Neen, * 


a combination of surface forces, airborne forces, and killer 
submarines. Thus, the announced Polaris program, even more 

than the mematena potentials of carrier-borne aircraft, 
contributed to the necessity of forward deployment of the Soviet 


1 
meee? 
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The third factor forcing the Soviet Navy's forward 
deployment was the necessity to assure the deployment of their 
own submarines. Because of the geography, the deployment of 
Soviet long-range Submarines would often if not always have 
to be accompanied by protective forces which would minimize, if 
not eliminate, the effectiveness of enemy ASW efforts. This is 
a complex and very intensive operation in which a considerable 
portion of the Soviet fleets, primarily the Northern and Pacific, 
would have to participate. When a srowing number of Soviet 


~ 


Submarines armed with ballistic missiles became an integral 
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It must be realized that any program is announced or 
detected by intelligence long before its practical realization, 


thus generating the need for counter measures. 
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Bart Of the Soviet strategic forces, their deployment assumed 

_ corresponding|ly greater importance. Thus, the threat initiated 
by the opponent and the growing participation of Soviet faval 
forces in nuclear delivery generated a number of specific tasks 
| which, in turn, determined the development and the mode’ of 


operation of the Soviet navy during the decade’of the 1960s and 


the beginning of the 1970s, 162 ; 


AS previously stated, toward the end of the 1950s Soviet 


military theory rejected strategic defense as a predominant. 


a 


type of warfare, and started to emphasize the strategic offensive. 
Such an emphasis, however, while being treated as an important 
shift in the Soviet military policy, could not and did not 
eliminate the necessity of having various forces capable of 

both offensive and defensive operation. This was pawrtieutarciy 
true, more than in aia OTN services, in the case of the Soviet 


navy. For this reason, considerable resources and production 
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An analysis of factors influencing Soviet naval | 


development can be found in John Erickson, "Soviet Military Power", 
Royal United, Services Institute for Defense studies, London, 1971, 
pp. 52-61, and Michael McGuire, "Soviet Naval Capabilities and 
Intentions", Congressional Record, July 1, 1971, pp. EG850-E6S865. 
While it would be wrong to underestimate the influence of | 
American naval development on generating a corresponding Soviet 
reaction, it would be equally wrong to treat it as asole factor. 
The Soviets have had their own plans and programs, but the threat 
as they see it could not be ignored and hence, it obviously played 
an important role in necessitating a speedy reaction and tnus 
interfering somewhat with what otherwise would be a much smoother, 
Planned development. 
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capacities were allocated for naval development. In addition 

to the construction of the first ballistic missile Submarines, 
both nuclear and conventionally powered, and the conversion of 

the first diesel submarine into long-range cruise-missile 
submarines, a search for a new type of surface ships corresponding 
to the newly emerged tasks was underway in 1957-1958. The 

new types of surface ships armed with various missiles were. 
widely discussed ie conferences called for this 
purpose in late 1957 and early 1958. Commander-in-Chief of the 
soviet Navy Fleet Admiral Gorshkov himself used every occasion 

to find different opinions and arguments concerning the type 

of ships needed. As a result, the baste designs of such missile 
ships as the Kynda and the Kashin were proposed by the Navy 

in the spring of 1958 and were soon approved by the Soviet 
government. Considerable resources were allocated for research 
and development, apparently in excess of what could be apaorpedece 
All the foregoing permitted Admiral Gorshkov to state, "The Navy, 
having always been the focus of the latest achievements in 


Science and technology, was the first of the branches of the 


armed forces to see the large-scale and general introduction 


ea er 


tr the fall of 1957 Admiral Gorshkov bitterly complained 


about the underutilization of allocated resources for research 
and development and demanded a drastic improvement in the 
Situation. 





of nuclear missiles, radio electronics equipment, and nuclear 


+64 
propulsion. 


\ . 

In February 1959, addressing the 2lst Party Congress, 
soviet Defense Minister Marshall of the Soviet Union R. Ya 
Malinovskiy stated, "Our Navy has become in full a modern navy, 
capable of resolving any Strategic mission in its area of 
responsibility. Overseas, they quite frequently speak and Write 
Bhat the U. S. Navy is capable of delivering an attack and 
landing at any point along our coastline. But as the sayaue 
foes, ‘It is easy to boast, but it is also easy to fail.'-~It 
seems to me that the ea = ovuetead should be thinking about 
the fate of their own coasts and their extended lines of 
communication, whose vulnerability is now monstrously bared, 
and about the traditional invulnerability of America which 
has forever been Piiminnteds °> 

But in spite of the gradual introduction of some new 


types of missile carrying surface ships, the end of the decade 


of the 1950s and the beginning of 1960s witnessed the main 


7 tr 
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cCnphasis placed on submarines and naval aviation in the Soviet 


Navy development. For example, an editorial in the soviet! Navy 


SS —s | 
164 
S. Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. LO; 1967 joe gc 


PT evestiyay February 4, 1959, | | 
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newspaper emphasized the “profound qualitative change which have 


jrecently been made and are being made" in the composition of 


\ 
te SOvict Navy, Stressing that "the Submarine’ force armed with 


‘modern weapons has become the basis for the combat force" of 


the Navy. Naval aviation WwaS named as a second most important arn 


of the Soviet Navy , 166 


That attitude was understandable, for the main stress-up 


to the beginning of the 1960s had been placed on anti-carrier 
- 
operations and the necessity of assuring the deployment Ot Soviet. 


L 

Submarines in the — of Opposition by those attack carriers 
and their Supporting forces. The Submarines and naval aviation 
were viewed as the main forces for-anti-carrier Operations, and 
the leading role of Submarines armed with Cruise missiles in 
ati-carrier operations Was supplemented by the "sophistication 
of naval aviation", 167 

The role assigned to re aneeere aviation, particularly in 
M-carrier Operations, can be seen from the following statement 
Y Chief of Soviet Main Navy Staff Admiral Nee, ee oe "The 


triking power of the Soviet submarine fleet is successfully 


COrdinated with the great combat capabilities of missile carrying 
ee 
166 : 
sovetskiy Flot, July 20, 1960. 
ee AOU 
BPS. Gorshkev in Morskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1963, p. 16, 
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nmaival aviation, which is equipped with fast, long-range 
aircraft and armed with long-range missiles for various 


purposes. Even the most modern of surface ships cannot oppose 
as 


= 


this aviation successfully, because nowadays it is not the 
aircraft themselves which must be repelled, as was the case 
previously, but rather the, homing missiles they release from 
long ranges." ; 

Rejecting the attack aircraft carriers as a main force 
for their own navy, the Soviets did not lose respect for them, 
and were not ignoring the-threat scape In the middle 
and late 1960s they still viewed aircraft carriers as an 
“extremely powerful enemy at sea", 198 

The Soviet Navy's confidence in its ability to counter 
actack carriers force in the pre-launch zone and hence reducing 
the danger to the ships operating in coastal waters, was 
reflected in a decision to remove fighters from naval aviation 
and to transfer them’to the PVO and the Air Force. Since 1960 
the Soviet naval aviation has been divided into three major 


™ 


types: missile carrying (strike) aviation, reconnaisance 





SO oraioy Sbornik No. 3, 1965, pp. &S9-93; (2. <eueuan 
mer. Skepenkov, 8. A. Kolyzaye, "Avianostsy" (Aircraft Carriers) , 
Peenizdat, 1964, pp. 280. In 1967 S. Gorshkov, Morskov Sbornik 
me 2, 1967, while denigrating the aircraft carrier as @ mein 
combatant, nonetheless confirmed its residual value for 
Strategic delivery. 
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aviation, and anti-submarine aviation. The Soviet Long Range 
aviation (LRA) subordinated to the Air Force, Was ape for 
use against naval targets since the mid 1950s. With the: 
development of Soviet ICBMs and ballistic missile submarines, 
the LRA role in delivering strategic strikes was gradually 
diminishing while its naval role, particularly ,against carriers 
and large grouping of ships and convoys, increased. The LRA 


role in anti-ship operations was clearly emphasized by the 


authors of Military Strategy, particularly in its second, revised, 


— 


edition, where they stated that "long-range bombing aviation 
armed with long-range missiles retains the capability to launch 
attacks on enemy targets, especially at sea and in the oceans, 
and also on those along the shore." 


"Attack carrier units can also be successfully combated 


by bothnaval and long-range aviation. "19 


This role of Soviet long-range aviation was confirmed 


by the commander-in-chief of the Soviet Air Force: "Long range 
| 

aviation armed with air-to-surface missiles can attack important 
a ) 


~ | 
Strategic objects at a great distance on land and fulfill | 


Missions at sea in annihilating naval forces of the enemy . . 
| 
Thus our aviation in close cooperation with other armed forces 


a ey wan engadget pasate c { 
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oe yoennaya Strategiya (Military Strategy), 2nd Revised 
Edition, 1963, p. 312 and 398. 
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of the country is called ‘upen to perforn a sizeable number 


of tasks in modern warfare ,"1/0 


\ 

Early in the 1960s, the Soviet military planners ptobably 
realized that the growing nuclear strike capability of the US 
Navy had started to shift in favor of the Polaris system: 

With the announced forthcoming increase in the Polaris missile 
ranges, it became evident that countermeasures, preferably in 
the form of the permanent presence of naval forces in the 


+) 


remote areas were the Polaris submarines were most likely to 
Operate, were needed. Such an awareness was clearly expressed 
by Admiral S. Gorshkov, when he emphasized the necessity for 
the Soviet Navy to have, in addition to the long range striking 
forces, "other forces which are necessary for the active 
struggle against any type of enemy". Such forces, in the 
Opinion of admiral, See be represented by "missile shins 

and boats, ships and aviation to fight enemy submarines".o0* 


To a certain degree, dual forces had been under development 
| 


Since the late 1950s. However, except for the long-range 
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Striking forces, that is, submarines and naval aviation, the 





L7Oxearshal X. Vershinin, “Contemporary Aviation and War", 
Meeecusiya i Kosmonavtika, No. 6, 1963, p. 14. See aiso Lt. Gen. 
m. A. Gulyayev, The Role of Aviation in Combat Operations, Morskoy 
Sbornik No. 6, 1965, pp. 36-43. 


VT]. 5 | Gorshkov, The Party's Care of the Navy, Morsxoy 
sboraik No. 7, 1963, p. 16. 
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rest of the Soviet Navy forces, 


had been handicanped by the 


Jack of air cover, and their effective operating range was 


limited to that of shore-based air cover plus the range Of their 


~— 


Sc 


missiles. At the beginning of the 1960s that was obviously . 


not enough, particularly 
Polaris submarines. Any 
forces, even for a short 
considerable increase in 
the end toward which the 


beginning of the 1960s. 


if the 


soviets wanted to seek out 


forward deployment of .the Soviet naval 


period of time, would require a 


air defense armament. 


This is precisely 


» 


soviet Navy started working from the 


Not only ship constructions received 


drastically increased and improved air defense armament, but 


some older units were modernized and equipped with surface-to-air 


instead of surface-to-surface missiles. 


Historically, the Soviet Navy approach to antisubmarine 


warfare (ASW) was quite specific. 


Up to the mid 1950s very 


little attention was paid to the problem, and anti-submarine 


defense was centered around self-protection of individual 


units underway and protection of convoys in the pre-coastal 


zone. To a certain degree, it was probably a rational approach, 


for there was neither a need for extensive efforts in anti- 


Submarine defense, i.e. there were not many submarines to oppose, 


nor was there any requirement for protection of convoys on the 


high seas. 





During World War II, most submarines were deteetedsand 

i} located because they had to expose themselves at the surface 

(while underway to an operations area, to change or take’ 

position for an attack, to charge their batteries) 2 a trie uly 
‘speaking, the World War II and first post-war generation of 
submarines were merely diving boats; only nuclear propulsion 

‘nade them true Seamer... In addition, high speed ceased to — 
ibe advantage of the surface ships. Thus, advances in science 
and technology clearly benefited Scone more than they did 
the Surface ships, and made ASW an even more compiex problen. 

| Since the first Polaris submarine started its patrolyrerne 
existing ASW forces of the Soviet Navy, mainly oriented toward 
the defense of the fleet operational zone, were straigbtway 
found inadequate. Built primarily around the surface search 
strike Group (PUG-poiskovo-udarnaya gruppa) supported by 

mainly independent efforts of submarines and in cooperation 
with the shoré-based ‘ASW prietisio cnet Comme and not very 
humerous BE-6 aircraft), the Soviet Navy ASW forces were forced 
tO Operate in new zones which had become oceanic and of vast 
dimension. Obviously, a complete reorientation of ASW efforts, 
and more importantly, an accelerated build-up of forces ia 
different proportions was needed. 


Contrary to a widespread belicf (mainly as 4a result som 
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Krushchev pronouncenents) concerning the Soviet Union purported 
condennation of surface ships, their construction, and, what is 
more important, efforts at their improvement and sophistication 
never ceased. What the ASW problem did for the Soviet Navy 
Mir face tleet was to create conditions which helped accelerate 
its development. It was obvious that the forcés needed to 
combat modern submarines, particularly the Polaris type, had 
to be a combination of Submarines, aviation, surface ships, and 
various fixed and/or floating detection sensors. The main 
froblén remains that of detection and classiticatione for as 
soon aS a Submarine is reliably tracked, the available weaponry, 
particularly those which would be employed in a nuclear conflict, 
can destroy it. In short, what was needed was a massive C2 FOct 
combining heterogeneous naval forces and representing "a case 
of assembling raomentyete counter quebiiney ia ae 

Despite the considerable research and development efizorts 
to employ the other physical PLeTGe in submarine detection such as 
thermal , electromagnetic, hydrodynamic, turbulent, a ee 
the acoustic field continues to be most widely used. shane 
based ASW aircraft have been charged with the initial detection 


i 
of submarines in most of the remote areas. The concept o£ the 
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combined, Systematic employment Ot Sane existing forees and 
means for ASW has been adoptea as a major principle, +73 
Correspondingly, all three major types of ASW forcés, 
subnarines, aviation and Surface Ships, were improved, 
particularly during the second half of the 1960s When uew 
classes of submarines, new and improved versions of long-range 
aircraft, and a number of new classes of Surface Ships entered 
the service. The Soviet Navy considers the ney Moskva-clase 
ASW cruiser with helicopters aboard, in commission since 1967, 
as “a tundamentally new ASW ship to fight Submarines in the 
“temote areas "+74 : . 
Moskva, a Pontetienen combination -o2 detection sensors 
and weapons System is at Present definitely Che best Soviet ASW 
Ship and Probably one of the best, if not the best, ASW Surface 
Ship in the World. But this does not mean that Moskva meets 
the requirements imposed upon ASW by nuclear Submarines, 
articularly the Polaris type, and.it is hardly POSSibie that 
‘4Y surface Ship would. In boente .. Particularly in such 
Onfined basins as Mediterranean (where the Ship has been employed) ae 
Skva might have ei. marginal anti-Polaris capability. In 
eo 
“78vovskey Sbornik No. 10, 1970, pp. 19-29". 
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addition, this type of ship might be deployed to provide the 
ASW capability of a task force underway or during ,a fleet 
operation assuring deployment of the submarines. 
As is the case with any major navy in the world, the 
problems associated with the anti-submarine warfare have become, 
during the decade of the 1960s, one of the major preoccupations 
of the Soviet Navy, and a combination of forces have been ; . 
under development. Moreover, ASW was a factor necessitating 
the forward deployment of the Soviet Navy aeniees ae 7” 
The new tasks of the navy and the new armament of its forces 
generated the necessity for the revision of theoretical 
Meanciples of the naval art. There was an initial application 
in the late 1950s of the first types of new armament and ships 
to the “provisions of the operational art and tactics", but as 
the latter were based on past experience, it was of relatively 
short duration. The Soviets most likely realized that the 
existing theory of the deployment of naval forces (with the 
exception of submarines) was a naval variant of the Maginot 
} ‘; 


Line, while the capability of their opponents could produce 


the effect similar to Ludendorf's maneuver. But this was just 


Se era a tS 
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Vice-Admiral A. Sorokin and Capt. V. Krasnov, aAnti-~- 

submarine Defense, Nauka i zhizn' (Science and Life), No. 1, 
M72, pp. 48-55. 
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Mee mOre proof that history teaches What should be avoided 

rather than what must be done, and a Prolonged debate and @ 

vigorous Search for "new, Original and extremely effective 

methods for conducting the armeq@ Struggle with a powerful 
176 

enemy at sea" was needed. 

The debates, initiated in _the early 1960s, continued i 1 
several years and resulted in a considerable revision of the 
maval art and a reexamination of naval missions. The content 
of such well known Principles as concentration, cooperation, - 
and maneuver was adjusted to the new conditions of missile” 
nuclear war, 177 Accordingly, it was claimed that concentration 
should be achieved not by Seuesutertes of woapon carriers 
(ships, Submarines, aircraft) but by the concentration of 
fire through the manuever SeEOCR io nics. the power of the force 


should be achieved not by the number of missiles fired, but by 


the yield of the nuclear warheads used. 


ee 
176 


S. Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. Ze LOGT. “Dime 
rae ATRL 


aT, 0 debates were lnitiated by Rear NOmiowa 1” eae 
Stalho article "On some categories of Naval Art in their 
Contemporary manifestation", Morskoy Sbornik No. ee Oe 
be followed by a number of articles. The most important were 
articles written by Rear Admiral y. Lisyutin, MOrskoy Sbornak 
ioe 3, Beml, pp. 14-22, Rear Admiral y. Sysoev, MOYSKOY Sbornik 
No. 4, LOG1, aud Summarizing article by Admaral vat Vanteloyev, 
"Sone Questions of Fleet ACeLlens ii Contemporary War'', Morskoy 
Sbornik No. Ee MeLIGG pp. 27-234. 
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Whale recognizing the desirability of cooper. esos 
between homogeneous forces at the tactical leyel,, the cooperation 
of heterogeneous forces has not been considered necessarily 
obligatory and in certain cases not even desirable. It 
was claimed that the power of nuclear warheads permits the 
solution of various tasks independently by a limited number 
of homogeneous Potecs. Cooperation on the operational . 4 
feyel,under the condition that the vital principle "nobody 
waits for anybody" be observed was found desirable and necessary. 3 
A high degree of operational and strategic cooperation among 
various Soviet fleets was found obligatory. 

Under CO MUESHE COREL OE Of cil: 0 rate Gree aS aco 
found of limited value; hence, the maneuvering of forces could 
often be replaced by the maneuvering of trojectories thanks 
to the increased range of missiles. The role of the various 
hMaval missions has peen also ey Sees For example, such a 
traditional mission of the Soviet Navy as the sunport of the 
maritime flank of the army has been reduced in importance and 
has acquired a different meaning, to include the situation when 
the navy has to exclude an attack from the sea by the enemy's 
naval forces. In short, when supporting the Army , the Navy 
would be involved in purely naval operations far from the 


Shore and therefore the Army "will not see the naval units 


Se 
e 
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The importance of action agaiust sea lines of 

e s e - | 
communications was said to be diminished, although the NCCCSGu ay, 
to be ready for such action under certain conditions was 
stressed. A new approach was taken in regard to amphibious 
operations. Previous claims: that the role of amphibious 


operations in a nuclear war has diminished was dropped, and the 


necessity to have specialized conten appropriately equipped 

and supported, emphasized. In this Fer aed Che test peeste 

of Military Strategy, 1962, which negated the role of re 
operations conducted by the Navy, Was strongly attacked by a 
leading Soviet admiral for such an oversight.+/? Admiral 
Alafuzov strongly critized Practicamry the whole ere cone 

of naval matters by the authors of Military Strategy, but he was 
in complete agreement withthe authors in their recognition 


of an "independent type of strategic operations conducted by 


the Navy" and the potentially decisive importance of naval, 
: 
iv” ee 
| 
The overwhelming importance of nuclear strikes launched 
a renee ences 
Se Panteleyev, p. 31. 


forces in local wars. 
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Admiral V. A. Alafuzov "On the Appearance Gf tae WOR. 
Wa ps an ; Tie mem GA ee : 
Wilitary wtrategy'", Morskoy Sbornik, January 1963, pp. 88-96. 
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by naval forces against enemy territory has bcen constantly 
emphasized. While recognizing the diminishing role of the main 
force in combating the enemy naval counterpart, that rolé 

has been found even more important for the remaining naval 
forces, because of the enemy's ability to launch strategic 
strikes against Soviet territory and hence the necessity for 


180 


the Soviet Navy to prevent it. In this respect, combating 


enemy ballistic missile nuclear submarines and attack aircraft _ 
carriers was satan to be of utmost importance for the reasons 
previously discussed, and the necessity for forward deployment 
of naval forces, recognized. . 
Continuing to recognize submarines and naval aviation 
as the main striking forces of the Navy, the Soviets developed 
renewed interest in surface ships equipped with new armament, 
particularly for air defense, and capable of operating without 
air cover in remote areas. It was emphasized that the new 
ships armed with SAM complexes and automated rapid-fire cuns 
Would shift the previously extremely unfavorable odds between the 
ship's PVO and attacking aircraft in favor of the former. iat 


a@matter of fact, the necessity for the air defense systems to 


combat enemy weapons, i.e. missiles, and not only carriers, i.e. 
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= Admiral N. M. Kharlamov, “Trends in Naval Development", 
lorskoy Sbornik No. 1, 1966, pp. 31-36. 
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aircraft, was stressed as predominant. The NCCGSSi ty aad 


the possibility for even small surface ships to have a reliable 
air defense in the form of compact SAMs was emphasized. “It. 

is remarkable how closely these theoretical conclusions were 
carried on into practice by the consequent development of the 
Soviet Navy. On the other hand, it can be assumed that when 


these theoretical articles were written, the decision to build 


corresponding forces had already been made, and the articles 


were just preparing the Navy for such forces and were stimulating 


a— 


mae development of tactics for their deployment. i 


Now we shall briefly examine the development of various 


forces of the Soviet Navy after the mid-i950 decision. 


Bl eear Admiral V. Sysoev and Captain V. Smirnov, Anti-Air 


Defense of Formations of Surface Ships, Morskoy Sbornik No. 3, 
1966, pp. 32-38. 
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Development of Forces 


submarines \ 


As was noted previously, Soviet naval construction started 
in the late twenties,with submarines. In spite of considerable 
economic and particularly industrial difficulties, the serial 
construction of L, Shch, M, S, P, and K classes of submarines 
was mastered in the Saas of the 1930s. Palade laa iy productive = 
was the year 1936, when the Soviet shipbuilding industry 


delivered to the navy the largest number of submarines. The 


tenpo of submarine construction: was such that, once in the 

summer of 1936, the Soviet Navy commissioned a whole brigade 
182 

of submarines (6 to 8 units). The development and alleged 

construction of submarines with closed-cycle engines wus started 


183 
Petor to World War II. During the decade of the 1930s, the 


mC. Mo Trusov, Podvodnye Lodki v Russkom i Sovetskom 2 lote 
(Submarines in the Russian and the Soviet Navy, 2nd Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Shipbuilding Industry Publishing House, 
mien pp. 440; See also Captain Ist Rank V..S. Bakov, "History 
MesOviet Submarines", Morskoy Sbornik No. ll, 1964, pp. 99-93; 
and Rear Admiral M. A. Rudnitskiy, "Soviet Submarines", Morskoy 
Sbornik, No. 7, 1967, pp. 29-34. ; 


OG. M. Trusov, p. 338s Except for@ine Source ea 
contirmation or denial concerning the closed-cycle Soviet submarines 
during pre-World War II period could be found. However, curing the 
mixst three post-war years, an intensive test of closed-cycle 
Submarine No. 401 was conducted in the Baltic. This, however, could 
be result of Soviet knowledge of work by the German cesigner 


Walther. 
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Soviet shipbuilding industry delivered 206 submarines to the 
Soviet Navy and 52 more were commissioned during the war. +54 
The World War II experience of foreign and Soviet 
submarine operations were carefully studied in the Soviet 
Union. As a result it became clear that submarines were in 


need of serious improvement in greater range and submerged 


185 


speed, submerged depths and in secrecy. During the second ; 


half of the 1940s, the Soviet Union constructed a considerable . 


number of small modernized M-class submarines, while maintaining _ 


basically the submarine fleet of pre-war construction. [owever, 
starting with end of the 1940s, a new series of submarines of 
improved quality, the W-class (Project GiS} and Z-class (Project 
611), were built. The diesel-powered W-class submarine was 


originally produced as an attack Submarine armed with torpedoes 


184 orskoy SOc NO Geeta? lk. peo 


BS oc for example L. M. Yeremeyev and A. P. Shergin, 
"The Submarines of the Foreign fleets in World War II. Operational 
and Statistical Materials Based on the Experience of World War 
II (Podvodnyye lodki inostrannykh flotov vo vtoroy mirovoy voyne. 
Operativno-statisticheskiye materialy po opytu vtoroy mirovoy 
voyny) (Voyenizdat, 1962); 1. S. Isakov and Lb. Me serene a. 
‘Transport Operations of Submarines" (Transportnaya deyatel'nost' 
podvodnykh lodok) (Voyenizdat, 1959); S. A. Sherr, "Warships of the 
Bea Uepths"”, (Korabli morskikh glubin) (3rd ed., revised and 
Cniarged, Voyenizdat, 1964); The lead article of Pravda of 
10 July 1942, "Submarine Fleet -- Pride of the Soviet People" 
(Podvodniy flot--gordost' sovetskogo naroda). 
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‘and ecauipped with deck-mounted guns which were later removed. 

Close to 200 units were built altogether; many were transferred 

to other countries but most, although aging, still remain in 
commission in the Soviet Navy. As is the case with all Soviet 
‘torpedo submarines, the W-class is capable of: minelaying. 

Through various types of changes a true family*of classes has 
emerged from the W-class. Apart from various conning tower : 
shapes (of which there are at least five), the most important 
modifications of the W-class were in 1956 or 1957, when the 

first Submarine of that class was converted into a guided-missile 
submarine. An erectable cylindrical housing for a guided 

missile was installed on the upper deck, and the new class 
received the NATO designation of W single-cylinder elass. ae 

In 1958-1959 several other W-class submarines were outfitted 
With twin launchers ie guided missiles, resulting in the 
socalled Twin-Cylinder-class oars missile submarines. Another 


major conversion of W-class submarine produced the Long Bin class, 


a guided missile submarine carrying four missiles in its modified 


| 


tower. A few units were couverted to radar early waring submarines 


designated the Canvas Bag class. | 
| 
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Klass als Typfamilie (The Soviet Submarines of the W-Ciass as 
a Family of Classes), Soldat Und Technik, No. 1, 1971, pp. 1O-1S. 
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The Z-class diesel powered submarine, of which a few 
dozen units were built, was originally built as an ocean going 


long-range torpedo attack submarine. Although several modifications 
ge, 


~ 


of this class are known, the most important was a conversion 

to ballistic missile submarines known as the Z-5 class. It 

was undoubtedly a modified Z-class submarine from which the 

first surface launching of a ballistic missile occurred ia : <4 
September 1955, Somewhat later, between 1956 and 1957, several 


° 


units, each carrying a pair of surface-launched Sark ballistic Ly 
missiles with a range of 300-350 nautical miles, were produced. +87 
Starting in 1954 a few dozen diesel powered, closed-cycle 
propulsion system submarines, Q-ciass (Project 615) were built. 
This small (around 700 tons displacement) short-range submarine 
was intended primarily for anti-submarine warfare and carries 
four bow-mounted torpedo tubes. The closed-cycle propulsion 
system,at least during the first taree to four years of operation, 
was less than satisfactory and dangerous to operate. 
The second half of the 1950s and the beginning of the 


1960s produced considerable changes in Soviet submarine 


construction. in contrast to the first post-World-War-II decade, 





187.4. Com. Robert D. Wells, USN, The Soviet Submarine 
Force, U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, August 1971, and 58. 
Breyer, Neue and modernisierte Kriegsschitftypen. der Sowjet— 
Flotte. (New and Modernized Warship Classes of the Soviet Navy), 
Soldat und Technik, No. ll, 1970, pp. G25-635. 








when, despite considerable qualitative improvements in the 
i 4, and Q classes, emphasis Was Silat om Guantity, the second 


. ° ‘ ° 3 
generation of post-war Soviet Soviet Submarines was marked _ 


oe. 


by drastic qualitative changes, both in boats performance and 

s armament systems installed. Recognizing the considerable 
improvements in conventionally powered submarines, the two most 
important factors were the beginning of construction of nuclear 
powered Submarines and the wide introduction of both ballistic _ 
and guided missiles, Construction of nuclear powered submarines 
. Which was initiated in IDS LON van experimental basis, was 
authorized sometime in late 1955 or early 1956. it was obviously 
part of a program which visualized the construction of nuclear 
powered torpedo attack N-class and ballistic missile H-class 
Submarines, A nuclear warhead for torpedoes was Successfully 
tested in 1957. Conventionally-powered ballistic missile 
G-class and torpedo attack F-—class Submarines were built 
Simultaneously. Later the program was augmented and the > 
construction of diesel-powered torpedo attack R~classsubmarines, 
nuclear powered guided missile E-~class, and diesel powered | 
Guided missile J-class, Submarines was authorized. It should 

be noted that the Soviets first built ballistic nissile 
Submarines (G and Hf classes), and two or three years later, they 


built cruise missile submarines ( J and 2 Classes), after the 
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concept has been tested on W-class conversions. Technolozical 

_ problems, possibly associated with the development of submarine 

launch cruise missile system, notwithstanding, the strategic 
oT 

importance attached to the ballistic missile submarines armed 


even with a short range (originally 350 n.m.) missiles is obvious. 


Construction of conventionally powered oteangoing torpedo 


attack F-class submarines displacing over 2,000 tons (submerged) ~ 


and carrying 20-24 torpedos started in 1956. The subnarines of 
which 45 units were built have been assigned ASW and anti-shipping_ 
role. ~ 

Between 1958 pad 1961 about 20 conventionally-powered ° 
medium-range R-class torpedo Submarines were built. AS an 
improved W-class design, the R-class mos ta eatery has been used 
primarily for asw.+®8 

Nuclear powered N-class hunter-killer and attack submarines 
were built about 1957 and the early 1960s. More than a dozen 
units were constructed, making the N-class the first Soviet 
nuclear Powered Submarine to be produced in series. 


Conventionally-powered ballistic-missile G-class 


Submarines were constructed during approximately the same period 
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1S&ror characteristics of Soviet submarines see Jane's 
Fighting Ships, 1971-1972 and earlier editions; U.S. Naval 
Institute Proccedings, August 1971; Soldat _und Technik No. 7, 
1969, pp. 376-382; ise POSSE Records July 1, 297i ee 
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meee N-class. Originally armed with three surface-launched 


S$-N-4 Sark ballistic missiles (350 mautical mile range), many, 


i not all, G-class submarines were later refitted with z~hree 


| 


‘underwater launched SS-N-5 Sark ballistic missiles (650 Naveed 
mile range). Close to two dozen units were built. 

Nuclear-powered ballistic-missile H-class submarines 
were coustructed uring approximately the same period as the 
‘Nana G classes, and were ond nal woe tere with the same 
Sark missiles as the G-class (a variant known as the TO 
Later, H-2 class submarines carrying three Ses missiles were _ 
produced. Less than a dozen H-class units were built. 

Werane the last two days or, Februarys i972, a US Navy 
plane spotted a disabled eameeiae nuclear H-class submarine 
surfaced about 600 miles eect of Newfoundland. A photo 
appearing in the Washington Post shows an unusally long sail 
With five or six hatches ee visible a the top ot the sail. 
This would represent ee oar C. modification one Feels class and would 
be designated H-3. — type of missile carried by these 
Submarines, conversion of which was said to have been accomplished 
just a few years ago, w tiesObJectsot “cons cecume. 

After the engineering feasibility of submarine launched 
Cruise Se had been tested and poroved by ae conversion oz 


aitew W-class submarines, the Sovict Union in 1960 or i961 








Baataated the construction of a new type of nuclear-powered 
guided-missile Submarine, the E-l-class, which canries six 
Shaddock surface-to-surface cruise missiles with a range of 
between 300 and 400 nautical miles In 1962, the construction 
of E-2-class submarines each carrying eight Shaddock missiles 
-and a number of torpedoes was initiated. A total of about 

30 E-class submarines were built. 

Practically simultaneously with E-class was initiated 
the construction of the conventionally-powered guided-missile 
J-class submarine. About 16 units were built, each eamnyaiee 
four Shaddock missiles. 

Similarities in basic designs of hulls and propulsion 
between nuclear powered N-class and H-class as well as between 
conventionally powered F-class and G-class are considerable, 
and testify to the Soviet utilization of basic concept designs 
and Serial production methods to build a multi-purpose submarine 
fleet. Also, characteristic of Soviet naval development ee 
been the Practically simultaneous Outfitting of the submarines 
With radically different propulsion systems with the same 
armament packace (G and H, F and N, J and E) and with conseguent 
hOdernization upon the availability of better systems. 
Utilization of existing submarines to test new concepts and 


armament systems (Z-5 for ballistic missiles, W-class for cruise 


missiles) has also been characteristic. 

Somewhere in the mid 1960s, possibly in 1963, a new 
program for the construction of at least four, and perhaps five, 

~~? 

classes of new submarines Was authorized. The Submarines 
built under this program started to enter service toward the 
late 1960s, and represent a powerful addition tov the soviet 
submarine fleet designed for multiple tasks, ranging fron _ “i 
Strategic deliveries of nuclear Weaponry to ASW ana patrol 240 
coastal waters. Three out of four new known Submarines are 
nuclear powered and One is conventional. The most important 
have been the Y-class ballistic missile nuclear-powered 
Submarines, which is somewhat similar to the US Ethan Allen SSBN. 
They are equipped with 16 missiles which reportedly have a range 
St 1500 nautical miles. The construction of Y-B-class submarines 
Which carry 16 missiles With a 2,400 ~ 3,000 nautical mile 
range was reported, +89 The annual rate of Production Originally 
estimated at 6 to 8 hits Was recently corrected upward, to 8 
Fo 10 units. By April 1971, 17 units were Operational and 15 
more under construction. Even With an annual rate of construction 


of 8 units, the Soviet Navy would have more than 40 Y-class 


ee 
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submarines by the beginning of 1974. *9° The submarine 
displacing pe 8,000 tons (submerged) has somewhat Brea vox 
horsepower than American Polaris submarines and its subneneee 
speed iS reportedly close to 36 knots. 
Another new submarine which appeared in the late 1960s 
is the nuclear powered cruise missile C-class. ' This fast 
submarine is armed with eight underwater launched shorter nee | : 
cruise missiles of a new generation. The range of C-class 
missiles eliminates the necessity for target acouisition by ae 
other sources and permits quick response based on the sibieneee : 
OWh sensors. Both an anti-shipping and an ASW capability of 
C-class submarines and the possibility of a mixed package of 
missiles, i.e. against surface Ships and submarines, have to 
be assumed. 
The third is the V-class nuclear-powered torpedo armed 
Submarine, the apparent Successor to the aging N-class. The ie 
Submarine most likely has both ASW and anti-shipping capAbll aee ae 
SP pourth new sppommey es Yate the B-class, is conventionally 


boWered and is apparently irtended for Operation in coastal 


waters. The possibility of a closed cycle propulsion plant 
ee 


190\+ the mceinning of 1972. Secretary Laird stated that 
there are 25 operational Y-class Submarines and 17 more under 
construction. Washington Post, February 16, 19o72- 








Bnould not be excluded. 
Presently there are 350-360 submarines i whe soviet 
order of battle of which 85-90 are nuclear powered. It i's by 
far the largest and most diversified Submarine fleet in the world. 
Approximately 15% of the Soviet submarines carry ballistic 
missiles. In spite of the. growing number of the Y-class SSBN's, 
the majority of the operational units are Still represented by 
the H class and G class, although the Y-class submarines are 
already carrying more missiles than the total of the wanes 
"Cruise-missile Submarines comprise approximately 20% of 
the total, and play a very important role in the Soviet concept 
of submarine operations, particularly against surface forces. 
The residual role of cruise-missile Submarines against land 
targets located along the shore line and in Support of amphibious 
Operations should not be Overlooked. 
The remaining Soviet submarines, approximately 65% of 
the total force, are torpedo attack type. Armed with long-range 
homing torpedos against surface targets and anti-submarines 


Zz ; 
torpedos, these submarines are also capable of minelaying. A 


«| 
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considerable portion of this group is undoubtedly employed in ASW. 
Thus, in two decades of post-war submarine fleet development, 
the Soviet Union has built several hundred boats of at least 


14 classes (W, Z, Q, F, N, H, G, R, J, E, ¥, C, V, B) of Sapmaaeee 


a 


If the numerous modifications and conversions (such as Z-5, 
twin cylinder, Long Bin, Canvas Bag, H-l, H-2, G-1, G-3, E-1, 
E-2, etc.) were added, the number of classes built would ‘exceed 
| Se 

20. 

The Soviet submarines are designed to perform a multiple 
number of tasks some of which, such as cruise-missile attacks, 
are capabilities which so far are unigue to the Soviet Navy. 

In addition to construction of new submarines with improved 
characteristics and armament, the Soviet Navy had to solve 
another problem, that of training its submarines crevws. Soviet 
submariners had co ee not only new hardware in its 
Malitativery different performance (speed, depths, armament) 
but during the decade of 1950s they had to cross the psychological 
barrier of cruise duration. As has been Openly admitted by the 
Soviets, during the decade of 1950s "the technology was basicaliy 
ready for long cruises, but the men turned out to be insufficiently 


Ol 


ready psychologically”. Submarine commanders in making off-shore 


Cruises light heartedly run down their batteries on a Simple 


~~ 


maneuver, navigators lost their skill in celestial navigation, 
and the proximity of the bases had an effect on the careless 
ae 


p  Geea examples are provided in an article by Rear Admiral 
A. Gontayev, "The Path to the Ocean", Morskoy Sbornik No. 10, 
med, pp. 47-52. 
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attitude toward fuel consumption. Such deficiencies in training 
were basically overcome during the decade of the 1950s when 
considerable emphasis was placed on not only prolonged cruises, 


ee 
but snorkeling technicrue. The task was set to stay on snorkel 


= 


days and weeks and to cover thousands of miles. 

Arctic and under-the-ice navigation of Soviet nuclear 
powered submarines assumed importance immediately after 
commissioning of first SSBN. During the 22nd Party Congress 
(23 October 1961) it was reported that Soviet missile submarines 
had mastered under-~the-ice navigation and could pedraousy reach 
their launching position, 292 In July 1962 the nuclear powered 
submarine Leninskiy Komsomol made a voyage to the North Pole. 

On 29 September 1963 another soviet suena powered submarine 
surfaced exactly at the North Pole and hoisted the flag of the 
Soviet Union and the flag of the Navy there , 193 Both were N-class 
Submarines, and their cruises were undoubtedly generated by ASW 
interest. A claim waS made that "underwater combat, including 
combat under the Arctic ice is becoming an imminently practical 


matter", 794 


ee 


M2 avda, 24 October 1961. 
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PMOceroy Sbornik No. 2, 1964, pp. 30-31. 
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Collection of articles, Podvodniki (Submariners) , 


Noscow, 1962, pe od, 





During the first cuarter of 1966, a grompeoe nuclear-powered 


missile submarines under the command of Rear Admiral A. I. 


_Sorokin made a submerged cruise around the world; in 45 days 


i oe 
the submarines covered almost 25,000 miles without once surfacing. 19° 


soviet submarines are now often observed at various remote areas 


= —_ . 


some of them are common phenomena. It appears that the praise 


_of the world ocean, and reports on very prolonged cruises of 


heaped on them by the Russian media is well deserved. 


soviet submarine development during the post World War II 


period, and especially since the mid 1950s, seems to testify 


i'm an acute awareness, even .a conviction, of the Soviets that 


the balance between surface Ships and submarines has Shifted 


in favor of the Tetetesssa: © The size of the Soviet submarine 


fleet, the multiplicity of missions and tasks, the variety of 


Submarine types and armament packages all make it a major threat 


in Practically any confrontation. Further technological progress 


would seem to benefit’ submarines even more than other naval 
forces, and the gap between ASW forces and Submarines, despite 


the considerable progress of both, would be widened in the 


eee ncerteereeeres 


W9Syr7 (Military Historical Journal), No. 7, 1970, p. Sl; 
and Morskoy Sbornik No. Oo, 19 7iemeD. 20R 


196 . : . é «. ie: 
For an interesting discussion o7 this problem see 


Mm Cohen, "The Erosion of Surface Naval Power", #Oreien 


Affairs,’ January L971, pp. 330-341. 


foreseeable future even more in favor of submarines. Even a 
major breakthrough in ASW, and it would to come in the problem 
of detection first of all, would not nullify the many advantages 
possessed by the submarines, which are benefitting from 
technological progress much more than their hunters. This 
fact seems to be well understood in the Soviet [Pnion and the 
further development and sophistication of their submarine 2 
= HSeproot tosit. 

Recognizing the fact that they do not possess saan a 
monopoly on technology nor are they necessarily far ahead in 
its application to submarine construction, the Soviet Navy has 
maintained a respectable number of boats in commission, obviously 
utilizing the advantage of numbers. In this respect, it is 
interesting to note not only the Soviet Navy's maintenance of a 
considerable number and an even larger percentage of conventionally 
powered submarines, but their continued construction. For 
certain tasks and regions there is no pressing need for nuclear 
Submarines. A number of tasks, including ASW in areas wie 


7 


Te ; | 
enemy anti-submarine surface and air forces can be reliably 


excluded or their effectiveness greatly reduced, protection of 
convoys in restricted areas and coastal patrols can still 


successfully be performed by conventionally powered submarines. 


: 
The moderate consumption of energy reauired for such tasks 


Peupled with the lucreased capacities Of battermues muna to 
mention closed-cycle engines, permit their presence in the patrol 
area for a considerable time. The cost of conventional ° 
submarines compared with nuclear powered is considerably lower, 
several conventional boats can be constructed for the price 
of one nuclear ee submarine. ° 

Greater emphasis oe the forward deployment of Soviet naval 
forces should force them to increase the ratio of nuclear 
submarines, but this does not mean the gradual elimination of 
conventional submarines for the immediate future. The fact 
that the Soviet submarine construction program presently 
underway initiated an obvious reevaluation of their submarine 
force requirements for the current decade seems to warrant such 
a conclusion. 

While it ae eileen safe to predict that current and 
future submarines will be quieter and deeper-diving than their 
predecessors, speed is another matter. While certainly needed 


i 


and beneficial, for the attack submarines (both torpedo and ‘cruise 
| 


missiles), it might not be essential (especially under optimum 
selection of propulsion plants and tasks) for other types, 

| ' 
including some hunter-killer Submarines. The first encanto 
of Soviet nuclear submarines, particularly the first mass 


Produced N-class, is credited with a submerged speed of 25 to 


Fhe 





30 knots. Even at 25 knots they are faster than the e@riy US 


nuclear Submarines. 197 


However, there is a price for speed, 
and most soviet nuclear submarines are reported to be noisier 
than their American counterparts. 

The practically simultaneous construction of 3 (N, H, E) 
classes of nuclear submarines in the late 1950s’ and early 1960s 
and of 4 conventional (F, G, J, R) classes seems to Cesta ty to 
the Soviet confidence in a existing technology and that the 
time from 1953 to 1957-1958 had not been wasted. Soviet 
nuclear submarines of the second generation built since the 
mid 1960s have even better characteristics. In that regard 
Admiral Rickover stated, "From wist we have been-able to learn 
during the past year, the Soviets have attained equality ina 
number of these characteristics (weapons, Speed, depth, sonar, 
quietness, and crew performance) and superiority in some". 

It was reported that the number of submarines launched 
per year with the initiation of -construction. of more-sophisticated 


boats appeared to have dropped, but a one-shift annual capacity to 
ee 


197 Norman Polmar, "Soviet Navy Pulls Even in Nuclear 
Sub Might'', Washington Post, October 4, 1970, pp. Dl and B4; 
Izvestiya, October 9, i971, claiming the existence of "quite a 
Zew'' nuclear powered Soviet submarines had also called them the 
fastest in the world. 


1983 shington Post, October 4, 1970. 





built up to 20 nuclear powered Submarines exists.199 Due to 

the retirement of older classes of Submarines built in great 
number, the total Soviet submarine order of battle might decline 
to 250-300, but numerically they would still be far ahead of 

any Other navy in the world and greater even than the combined 
submarine force of NATO. In overall balance, the present 
potentials of Soviet submarine force are considerably greater 
compared with that of a decade ago, a trend most likely to 


continue, 
Surface Ships 


At the time of fateful decision:-of the mid 1950s 
concerning the development of the Soviet Navy which emphasized 
the submarine - aviation nature of its main striking forces, 
the complex problem associated with surface ships (i.e. does 
the modern navy need surface ships and if so what Kind: waa G 
hissions should be assigned them.and what.place. in soneral 
Should they occupy in the navy) remained to a large degree 
unsolved. Two aspects of the problem should be emphasized. 
The first is connected with the role of surface ships, especially 


capital ships, as the main strike forces of the navy. By 


rer ermeetereeeemenengumeienees 


199 Naval Institute Proceedings, August 1971, pp. 60-62. 
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Seregating this role to the submarine and naval j@viaswon eee 
decision automatically solved this aspect of the problem. 


The Soviets arrived at this decision through a careful examination 
hie 


~ 


Of the past, present, and future role of capital ships in a big 
war. The big, world war of the future was seen only as a 

nuclear one. Past experience had been projected into the 

future, and the fate of battleships compared with the aircraft ~ 
carriers. The continuing preoccupation of Western navies, 
particularly the American, with aircraft carriers, was compared ¥ 
with the outdated Japanese approach during the preparation and 
execution of attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. It 

has been claimed by the Soviet specialists, including leading 
admirals, that the Pearl Harbor attack aimed mainly against 
American battleships, viewed by the Japanese as a main Striking 
force, and launched not by the Japanese battleships but by 

aircraft carriers, which then _— viewed as supporting forces, 

waS a major mistake demonstrating an absence of foresight and 
ieetical considerations on the part of the Japanese naval 
command. It was concluded that, as the era of battleships was 
Replaced by’the era of aircraft carriers during World War II 

and the first post-war decade, the role ot the latter as a main 
Strike force is on the decline and the future belongs to the 


Submarine-aviation forces armed with missiles as their main 


"2? 
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armament. It should be repeated that all these considemations 
are applied by the Soviets only in respect to the large war, 
the nuclear war, and to attack aircraft carriers, (CVA).’ In 
relation to the small local wars where major powers are not 
opposing each other and which are conducted with conventional 
armament, the continued role of attack aircraft carriers has 
never been questioned. If one separates the propagandistic — 
rhetoric concerning the underdeveloped and small countries' 
lack of modern means of armed conflict to repel the attackers, 
the attack carrier role as the main naval force in suck wars 
has been recognized by the Soviets. It should be also stressed 
that at the time of rejection of attack aircraft carriers as 
the main striking force, the Soviet Navy had neither a single 
carrier in commission nor any experience on how to build or 
operate them. The seSwenate and technological feasibility to 
build aircraft carriers were clearly present in the mid 1950s, 
but it would require 7 to 8 years before the first group of 
those ships and the aircraft for them would be developed, built, 
and ttnSperation experience acquired. However, the eae 
and mid 1960s were seen by the Soviets as a period when various 
sophisticated missiles tipped with nuclear Warheads would © 


dominate the naval armament and, coupled with greatly improved 


electronics and means of reconnaissance, a huge aircraft carrier 


ot 





would have no chance to survive an attack against her. The 
tragic experience with the battleship Novorossiysk, formerly 
the Italian Guilio Cesare, sunk by a conventional World War II 
mine with the loss of over 600 men in the middle of sevastopol 
Harbor in October Been oon after expensive modernization, was 
a painful example in the minds of the Soviet leadership of how 
easy a large ship can be sunk. The loss of Novorossiysk was 
a hard blow to the Soviet Navy, and it gave to its opponents 
one more argument on how vulnerable ships are. 

The second aspect of the above problem dealing with other 
classes of surface ships was resolved differently. It has always 
been well understood in the Soviet: Unis , im spite of sone 
loud pronouncements in favor of submarines and aviation, that 
surface ships of various displacement acting independently or 
in cooperation with other combat arms of the navy are irreplaceable 
for a variety of missions. Because of the changing conditions 
under which those misSions TOUS accomplished, the. problem 
arose of the compatibility of armament and the tasks to be 
solved. The majority of the surface combatants of the Soviet 
Navy ae the second half of the 1950s were, owing to the 
hature of their opponent and by the type of their armament, 

ill suited for their assigned missions. Moreover, the missions 


themselves had been gradually changing, and a degree of 
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uncertainty about them most likely existed toward the end of 
the 1950s. In this respect, Khrushchev's denigrating remarks 
about surface ships made during his trips to England in 1956 and 
| | ag: 
to the United States in 1959 were aimed at large conventionally 
armed ships, Svedlov-class cruisers included, and obviously did 
not mean the negation of the surface ship's role, particularly 
in the future. The construction of surface ships has never | 
ceased in the Soviet Union. The greater or lesser intensity of | 
construction during the Been half of the 1950s and beginning 
of the 1960s can easily be explained by the availability of 
the armament, uncertainty in the regard of operational concept 
due to changing requirements, and the search for an optimum 
armament package. 

‘What is unmistakenly clear was the Soviet decision in late 
1950s to concentrate practically exclusively on the missile 
armament of the surface ships. This truly revolutionary concept 
did not compete with but rather supplemented, ina variety of 
Ways, the Soviet main naval striking forces, submarines and 
naval aviation. The Soviets became convinced that missile 
Ships of any sigola canencs. including missile boats, can 
Successfully engage any surface ship at sea as Soon as it comes 


Within the range of their missiles and that many advantages 


Previously enjoyed by large-displacement.ships armed with 


“?. 
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conventional weapons have’ been nullified by the missile-armed 
ships. Not all missile ships built by the Soviets im last 
fifteen years turned out to be uncuestionable successes.’ The 
‘first few classes were built on the basis of old operational 
Wcepts and did not produce drastic cualitative improvements 
in the Soviet Surface forces. However, the great majority of 
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the uewly created ships had been laying down the foundation for 


the qualitatively new surface fleet forces which started to 

| toward the end of the 1960s. Moreover, Soviet missile 
ships have started to produce corresponding, but unfortunately 
belated, reactions in the Western UaVIlCS Qi Ge Coo a relatively 
minor (compared with the potential of misSiie ships) engagement, 
the sinking of the Israeli destroyer, Elath by the Egyptian : 
Navy usiug Soviet built missile boats, to speed up the process 

of the realization that to measurethe naval streagth of a COUNT EYe 
and sea power in general, by the number of stacks above the 


1 


surface and the amount of smoke they are producing is to live 


t 


dangerously in, the past and to overlook the present, and 


~ 


Ve | 

especially future, realities. i 
‘The immediate result of the mid 1950 decision was the 

Camceiiation of further construction o2 Sverclov-class cruisers 


(out of 20 ships laid down Only 14 were completed), ane she 


Stadual reduction of Kot in-class destroyer construction. 
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The Sverdlov class was the last conventionally armed cruiser 
ouilt by the Soviets. While continuing the construction of 
skory-class destroyers, 71 units of which were built during 

the 1948-1952 period, a single unit of the first soviet 
tlush-deck destroyer of the Tallin-class (Neustrashimyi) was 
muilt and tested during the 1950-1952 period. ‘The class was 
lever put into Serial production, but served as a prototype > 
‘or Seeerge family of hulls, the Kosiny Kivede, and Krupnyi 
lasses and their modifications. It was found necessary to 
rect the design by augmenting the anti-aircraft armament and 
‘educing the displacement. The resulting Kotlin-class destroyer 
‘as put into serial production in 1952, and about two dozen 
mits were built. The Kotlin class turned Out to be the last 


onventionally armed destroyer built by the Soviets 7°00 


. After construction of 6 to 8 units of the 1 ,900-ton 
ola-class destroyer escort, production was switched in 1952 

° the somewhat reduced tonnage (1,600 tons) ana armament. 

3 100 mm guns instead of 4) of the Riga-class, of which close 


0 90 units were built. The further development of this type of 


Hip by the. Soviet Navy resulted in a stronger tendency toward 
‘ ee 


B orskoy Sbornik No. 12, 1956, po. 16-21; No. 3, 1967, 


he 


®. 18-22; and Jane's, 1971-1972 edition. 
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Saeenip. The construction of the Petya class in thesia 

ised carly 19GOs in two modifications wns followod by tho 

truction of the Mirka class, also in two modifications, 

t during the first half of 1960. Both classes are propelled | 

ombined diesel and gas turbine propulsion plants,?291l 

|The following other conventionally armed Soviet ships should 

b@oned: PT-boats of the P-6, P-~8, and Shershen classes; 

sweepers of the T-43, T-58, Yurka and Vanya classes; a 

ba Of classes of patrol boats, auxiliary ships, and support 

5. The total number of all: these types and classes runs 

linto the many hundreds of ee ; 
Toward the spring of 1958 the first Soviet missile-armed 

ce ship, the Kildin-class destroyer built on the basis 

slightly modified Kotlin-class hull and equipped with one 

her for the Strela surface-to-surface guided missile, was 

1. Four units were built. From 1958 to 19607 °C" tad ts 764 

rupny-class surface-to-surface-guided-missile destroyers 

pea with two launchers were constructed. The COUS Cructren = 


@ two classes might be viewed as a classical example of 


pplication of new weapoury to an old operational concept, 
i. (a 


Olsee Jane's, 1971-1972, p. 631. 
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ater denounced by Gorskhov. As both ships had omly Convene onal 
uns for anti-aircraft defense, they were poorly suited for 
stant operations at sea requiring fighter support which could 
e provided only by shore-based aviation. Yet, the availabaleaty 
f missiles increases the striking power of surface units by 

00 to 150 miles - a quite respectable distanced particularly 
mportant in closed — which would include the Mediterranean. 
H the late 1950s the soviet Navy davenased the Komar-class 
issile boats armed with two short-range (about 20 miles) 

tyx cruise missiles. In the early sixties, Osa-class missile 
oats armed with four Styx missiles were built. Three : 
odifications of the Osa are known..-: 

During the decade of 1960, the Soviet Navy was reinforced 
ith variety of missile armed ships. Four Kynda-class guided 
isSile cruisers were built between 1960 and 1964. The Kynda 
1S the first surface ship armed with both surface-to-surface 
jaddock mMisSiles (2quadruple laurnahers) .and surface-to-air 
4 missiles (one twin launcher). Additional armament includes 
(2 twin) 76-mm guns, 6 (2 triple) ASW torpedo tubes and 2 
We sreled ASW rocket launchers. There is a helicopter platform 
A the stern. Construction of the Kashin-class gusded-missiie 
‘Stroyer, which the Sovicts call a laree ASW Snip, also started 


s the early sixties A total of sixteen units have been built 


oy 
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Smeeer. The Kashin class is armod with 2 (twin GOA) surface- 
to-air-(SAM) missile launchers, 4 (2 twin) 76 mm guns, 4 ASW 
Wemeeet launchers and ASW torpedo tubes. The Kashin Was the 
world's first §Sas-turbine-propelled ShipsOoi@ats sizer 

As a result of the Soviet concern for the anti-aircraft 
defense of their surface units, certain classes of ships were 


converted during the decade of 1960s and armed with surface-to-air 


~ 
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nissiles (SAM). Dzerzhinskiy, a Sverdlov-class cruiser, was 


sonverted around 1960-1961. ‘The third iS2-mm triple gun turret 


-_—-_e 


vas removed and in its place installed a twin say launcher for 
iuide-line missiles, used by the Soviet air defense troops. 
song-range but heavy missiles Cid not prove to be well suited 
Oe naval purposes, and the experiment did not continue. 

luring the 1962-1968 period a number of Kotlin-class destroyers 
‘ere converted into SAM Sie si One surface-to-air missile 


auncher was installed instead of the main twin 130 mm tureet. 


| 


During the second half of the 1960s at least three : 

) | 

tupnyi-class ships were armed with SAM launchers insteaa@ of 
oe 


i 
t 
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a 
h@ Originally iastalled Surtace-to-surface launchers, and 


| 
| 
, 
ere given the NATO designation of Kanin class. ! 


! 
fa the mid 1960s 2a new class of Soviet guided missile 


xc 
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ruisers, the Kresta, emerged, and a total of <4 units w 


IMpleted. The ships’ armament includes everything excep 


cr 
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Mastic missiles: 2 twin Shaddock surface-to-surface missile 
aunchers, 2 twin Goa SAM launchers, four 57 mm (two twin) . 
ati-aircraft guns, 4 ASW rocket launchers (2 12-barrel ang 
'6-barrel), and 10 torpedo tubes (2 cuintuple). The ship 
Iso has a helicopter hangar, the first soviet ahs SO equipped. 
ais 7,000-ton multi-purpose ship has no counterpart in 
2stern navies as of the early 1970s. 

Toward the end of the 1960s at east 2 modified Kresta- 


. 


lass Ships, designated Kresta II, were built, with the following 


= ee 


nanges from the Kresta I: Instead of 2 twin Shaddock 
urtace-to-surface missile launchers, two quadruple new short- 
ange surface-to-surface missile launchers (possible suited for 


ome long-range ASW weapons as well) were installed: 2 twin 


meets for GOA SAMS were replaced by 2 twin launchers for 
2W surface-to-air cialis 8 (four twin) highly automated 


Jmm guns were added. The remaining armament is the same as 


203 : | 


SekKresta I. 


In 1967 the existence of a large ship variously described 
1 ae 


ma the West as a helicopter carrier or a combination helicopter 
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mer the further details on the deScriced S22 ce see 
fge'’s Fichting Ships, enter ed., DDw.6i5=-620; and C2 uaaeor 
1i tions ; "Now and Modernized SHidS Of “(ne Sovec: Navy"! are! 
echnik, No. 20, I970> p37 Gaon 


BSO described in Soldat und T 
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Rg d missile cruiser was revealed. The Woskva class 


mod y 


hich two units, Moskva and Leningrad, are presently in 


3 


sission, is designated as an anti-submarine cruiser in the’ 

; , . 204 : 
ret Navy and that undoubtedly is what she is. Disvlacums 
St 3,000 tons, the ship is exceptionally well armed for its 
‘ose and fit with extensive electronic equipment, including 
‘o=dimensional (three-D) surveillance radar (also installed 
resta Ii) and variable depth sonar (VDS), both firsts aboard. 


fet ships. The ship armament includes one twin.launcher Zor 


on 


missiles (which might be intended for surface-to-surface 


yiles as well), a new Soviet weapon; 2 twin launchers for new 


{ 


-3 surface-to-air missiles, 2 250-mm ASW rocket launchers, 


ubes each; four (2 twin) ASW torpedo tubes, 4 (2 twin) 
on Guns. The ship also carried about 20 KA-25 ASW nelicopters. 


Moskva class is the world's largest warship designed for 


a) 
a 
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Towards the end of 1960s, Soviet Navy efforts to have 


- 


4 
Emewith aS snall disolacement as possible for a given : 


ment and mission resulted in the development of Nanuchka-class. 
macing about 800 tons, the Nanuchka is armed with six (2 triple) 


1 
5 


lace-to-surface missiles, which seem to represent 2 new-vintage 
204,., 
SopuD, 26 July 1965. 

















fee )6Ccdimk Addition, a Photograph published in the Soviet 


5 : my ‘ : 
yss795yeveals Provision for the installation of a SAM launcher 


Smee CXistence of a LeuUractaoLe one) which would have to be 


ijsmall dimensions (smaller than the GOA SAMor SA-N-3). The 


np most likely is a successor to the Osa class and is considerably 


ster Suited for operations in.a more remote areas: 


Soviet development of Ships with new propulsion principles 


- armament have accelerated during the decade of the 1960s. After. 


enSive tests in the late 1950s of hydrofoil, -gas turbine, and 


sel propelled boats, were developed and placed in Service in the 


1960s. Toward the end of the 1960s, there were approximately 


o9zen Pchela-class hydrofoil patrol boats, “44 The same approach 


/been taken with tthe air-cushion ships. At least four, Obviously 


erimental types, one of which was armedwith a Styx-like SSM, 


va, 297 One class of air-cushion boat has been used by the naval 
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were 


Mtry since at least the spring Creo 7s 


A greater role for Ships with new. prapulsion principles 
ee 


etasnaya eMeZOa, 6 Aucuse 1O7i 


“OC RKENNUNGSBLATTER May 1970, p. 135. 
ERKENNUNGSBLATTER 
MMMeSstroyaniveno. 2° 1969 and No. 8, 1969. 
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pd their combat employment were theoretically justified by the 


weet Navy in mid-1960's, 799 ’ 
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In June 1971 a brand ney Sovict missile ship, the Krivak-class, 


mered the Atlantic via the Danish Straits after tests in the Baltic. 


w hb 


xh a displacement of ODD ijieS SO Owes 2,800 tons the Shin's armament 
uludes: four surface-to-surface _(and probably long-range Asi 
2£pOnS as well) missile launchers; reserve Space (or concealeg 


sow the deck) for two installations of new SAM launchers similar 


} 


jthe Nanuchka class; 4 76-mm automatic guns (2 twin turrets) ;_ aa 


) ASW rocket launchers, 8 ASW torpedo tubes (in 2 4-tubde installati 


' Krivak-class is equipped with sophisticated electronics and has 


Ons). 


tee It is obviously a multivourpose Sosy aha Strong ASW inclination. 


iS possible that after extenSive tests this class of SHIDO wire 


droduced in considerable number. With no counterpart among the rest 


we WOrld's mavies, the ship surprises with a Variety of armanent 


2 
salled on a platform of Such a modest displacement. ig 


Thus, the decade of the 1960s witnessed a gradual increase 


| 
Oviet Navy interest in surface ships, sophistication of their 

| sy 
Ment, with practically exclusive emphasis on missiles as the 
<<. i 

Meaxr Admiral D, 1uz, "“Surigec iil Are ek Beconi ing 
mice Shios", Morskoy Sbornik No. 10, 196 pp. 22- 
ia Ele Ae acacia 
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984-589; ERKENNUNGSBLATTER , October 1971, pnp. 152 
| See VO Peete, 


{ 
1 


r I 


Soldat mulGce tena No. 7. i971, po. 373; and Ro. 10, 1972, 


hip’S main weaponry. <A nunber of classes of Seviet built 


ar have no equals among the Major naval powers. “many newly-built 
] 


urface ships were eanuipped with Gas vurbines, thereby elimi data 


Omecy roons, Providing more space. and Provisions for the automation, 


h 


ad reducing maintenance requirements. Otner navies of the world 
farted to emphasize the advantages of gas turbine Propulsion towares 


ne end of the nOoS0s- in fact, all new British Surface ships will bo 


| pled. ; 
) eculpped. 


* 


Bearting with the 1957 installation of an after helicopter 
Ratiorm aboard a Kotlin-class destroyer, the Soviet Navy has 
gatinued this practice which resulted in &2 permanent hangar for one 
: two helicopters aboard Kresta-class Ships. The employment of 
nlicopters by many SOS Sue eee Ships for ASW, extended over the 
imazOn tareet detection and classification, cruise missile course 
sYrection, relay stations and perhaps future anti-ship missile 


ifeuse has represented to a large degree the light aixborne 


mi 2 
iLti-purpose system (LAMPS) presently being evaluated by tne US Navy. 


Toward the end of the 1950s, when they started to arn their 
/ | 
rface units first with Surface-to-surface missiles and to enploy 


2m within the framework of an already outdated operational CONCeCor. 
a 


| 
; 
Jodo val institute Proccedineges, October LO71L, po. Me 2122. 
TL aC A PPE ENGIAS CSSD Annet o—ctguarae 


a ff 
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US Naval Institute Proceedings, December A971, powe2facee 
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its realized the necd for improved anti-nircraft defense of 
sle ships and undertook appropriate remedial action, ecuipping 
units, starting with the Kynda, with SAM missiles as well. 
uch as the Kashin-class)were built with predominantly 

rissile armament and more were converted into SAM ships. 

a class and probably the Krivak class represent the ships 
palanced armament, the ships which so far have not been 

5 any other ae) oe Admiral S. Gorskhov words about 

issile ships being the pride of the Navy" seem to be 


; 214. = 
y justified. | 


Reval Aviation 


The birth of Russian naval aviation dates back to the year 

n the first Seaplanes arrived in the Black Sea Fleet. Up 

he naval aviation units were equipped primarily with foreign- 
planes. During World War I most of the aircraft were Russian 
he M-S and M-9 designed by D. Grizgorovich, the Sikorskiy-10 
i"ya Moromets designed by I. Sikorskiy, who after the 


n left Russia and continued his work in the United States. 


Muromets, which was the first multi-engined aircraft was 
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Bee Admiral Kharlamov, “Ships and Their Armament'', MNedelya 
>, p. 8. 
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maee- GOrshkov in Pravda, 14 February 1968. 


vicularly well suited to meet the reoulrenents of naval 


mnaissance. In 1915 the Baltic ana Black Sea fleets acouired 


% 
bat Carriers. 


They served as a base for G to 10 seaplares, which 


a 


- lowered to the water by special cranes. At the beg inniuaeece 


, 10 seaplanes from two Black Sea Fleet aircraft carriers made a 


essfiul attack against the Turkish port of Zonguldak. Dropping 


ombs, the planes sank one Steamship and several small vessels. “29 


~ 
~ 


2 the October 1917 revolution, the Soviet Navy has always had an 


grated naval aviation. By the mid 1930s, aircraft designed by 


mrigorovich (flying boats M-24, ROM) and Tupolev (UDR-2, k-1, 


*) design bureaus were delivered. During the secondhalf of 1930 


itly modified aircraft built for the Soviet Air Force, P-5, TB-l, 


| 08-3, reinforced naval aviation. When the war Started (June 


ene Soviet Navy had 2,581 aircraft distributed among its 


ifleets Of which 10% were torpedo carriers, 14%, bombers, 45%, 
| 
} 


j—rs, 25%, recononaisance, and 6% miscellaneous. Durine the war the 


~~ — = 


| | 
aviation received considerable number of fighter aircraft and 
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tS (particularly PE-2 and TU-2). 


The post-World-War-II period witnessed the steady growth 


Val aviation. But this growth up to 1955 followed 


é 


the familiar 


} 


ar and wartime pattern, exclusively land-based aire: 


2 
d 


i re: : 
2 2s. Berdnikov, "How Naval Aviation was Bora", Mossxoy 
RR No. 10, 1970, Pom oso. re 
2i6 


Morskoy Sboraik No. 8, 1971, pp. 18-23. te 
uousxoy Sbornik 





avy emphasis upon fighters and the virtual absence (With tie 


4A te 


ception of a few TU-4s) of long-range aircraft. In addition to 
rious types of MIGs, IL-28s in light bomber, torpedo Clarr Very ada 


gonnaisance versions were delivered. In 1955 the first regiments 


M 
: 


‘JU-16 Badger medium-range bombers were transferred to the Navy 
m Long Range Aviation. During the second half of the 1950s, the 
ty received a number of long-range TU-95, Bears. In 1960 all ~ 


: . er Ps 
shters were taken away from naval aviation and transferred to the 


tatry air defense (PVO), which became the sole vorovider of air 


er for Soviet naval units in the coastal zone. This step reduced 


numerical strength of Soviet naval aviation from about 3,500 


217 | 
ijeatt to 800. | 


The removal of fighters from the Navy simplificd the 
ining and maintenance problem and did not handicap the effectiveness 
ship and convoy protection in the coastal zone. The Soviet Navy 
a weli developed system of shipboard fighter control (KPUNTA) , 
ch, in close cooperation with the shore based units of thegevoO., hae 
a Charged with the responsiblity of providing fighter cover for 


218 
- Units and convoys at sea. 


ep yu ela ep teen ireniandsieeernenyeataeanne 


rs Breyer, Guide-to the Soviet Navy, United ot2-o5m aes 
Peeuce, 1970, p. 181. 


218 ae - 
see for example, D. Fomin, "Covering Sinebe Shipseaaeeee 
inst Enemy Air pteraxes”, Morskoy Sbornik, No."5, 1907, appee7o—2 oe 








mre decade of the 1960s represented the mosé Li TereS tia 


Me amportant period in the development of Soviet naval 2V i aiteaieea, 


hich, organizationally is divided anong tne 4 Sovict fleets. 


isc on 


bene] 


Mees 21S0 centrally controlled from “OSCOW by the Office of the 


ommander of Soviet Naval Aviation. There are three major conbact 


scanches: Reconnaissance, Missile-Carrying (Strike), ang 


~~ 


Z 
iti-Submarine. The number of aircra?t incorporated into 


lese three branches exceeds 1,000 (including helicopters). 


ere are also naval transport and training aviation, which total 


es: eee 2 a 
‘veral hundreds of aircraft. 


Also of extreme importance in any consideration of the » 
le of Soviet aviation at sea is the close cooperation between 
@ Navy and Long Range Aviation (LRA) discussed previously. 
ch cooperation provides the Navy with a considerable number of 
Og-range aircraft under the operational control of the Navy for 
connaissance and strike missions. The Principal divrewsate os 
2 LRA participating in the maritime role, AOC: eee 4~engine 


sboprop TU-95 Bear; the 4~engine jet Miasishehev Bison; and 


? 2-engine supersonic jet TU-22 Blinder. All can be refueled 
the air. ‘The aircratt of the naval missile carrying aviation 

ao a E 
mocsxoy Sbornik No. 10, 1966, p. 18. 
pe VE 


P°sane's Fighting Ships. 1971-1972, -p. 593. 
OC eT Fre anager, 


*. 
Le 


Mictude the 2-ourine yout TU-16, Wircleearaes thre TOG, sais 
pernaps the Bison. During tho first hale of the 19605 ALL Navy 
Badgers were modificd for in-Llight rotue 1 ied: 
Naval reconnaissance aviation employs the TU-95, TU-1G and 

possibly a M-4 modification. A small number of? AY-12 Cub, a 
modified version of a 2-engine-turboprop transdort aircraft, and 
the IL-18 May, a 4-engine turboprop commercial aircraft modified —. 
HS patrol and ASW are also ee. The anti-submarine a 
@ircratt are: The BE-6 Madge, which are being Yawadty noe by_ 
WEE ene nee onere fiying boats; the BE-12, Mail; MIL-—4 Hound 
helicopters; and KA-25 Hormone helicopters. The old IL-28 ° 
‘Beagle twin-jet a been used to carry ASW torpedoes. It was 
reported that some TU-95 and Bisons (M-44) were converted to the 
| 221 : 

ASW role. Modified Bisons and TU-16 aircraft are used as tankers 
Mer air refueling. The TU-16 Phy Pride alee an intecrasmoars Of 
imisSSile carrying erent units. For example, an air regiment 


ee J | 7 222 
has two squadrons of strike aircraft and one Squadron Odevankere- 


The TU-95 Bear is known in several modifications from Bear-A 
4 ! ~ 


v4 
es ' 
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Armee Rundshau, No. 1, 1971, pp. 29-31. For characteristics . 
Of aircraft see also Jane's All the World's Alvcrait, 1969-1970 
and 1971-1972 editions. ) 


cE 


2 YY om a) i . 9 
22 our AN —- Manuevers of the USSR Navy Coneucv]ed.] oe ae 


aoe 
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may, 1970, Moscow, Miiitary Puplisaing House, D707 oo. ee 
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to Bear-D. It is the longest range Soviet aircraft ane is widely 


used for various naval roles. The TU-22 Blinder SO, far has been 


the only supersonic aircraft in naval aviation delivered during 


tne second half of 1960. After its first showing in the 1961 


soviet Air Show, the aircraft electronics Was considerably 


proved and an in-flight refueling capability, added. A 


ortion of the Blinders in naval aviation, 
| 


Mgeeout an air refueling capability. 


however, are still - 


The Blinder is the most 


ogical aircraft to replace the aging Badger. If the development i 
f wing-wing Backfire is as advanced as has been claimed, delivery 


“ 


O naval aviation should be expected, “7° 


The Soviet practice of the last 15 years of coucentrating 


a heavier, long-range aircraft in the development of their 


val aviation can be only partically explained by the absence 


- aircraft carriers. That absence was definitely a factor 


4m2nc the post-World-War-IJ period up to the end of the 1950s. 


| 


4 


ining the decade of the 1960s, however, the development was 


ictated by the, conscious rejection of the attack carrier concent 


t 
? 


‘© the reason discussed earlier, and in turn, the couscious, 


‘Cognition of the great maneuverability and striking power of 


avy aircraft armed with missiles 


‘ 


223 % #7. 
23155 Mews and World Report, September VAs iRemae o )/s aao ye 
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Metialily, the combination of MLSSiles with nuclear Wacheads 
Played an important role in the development. 
) 


The Soviet Navy fully recognizeg the potential of Surface 


formations, especially those With carriers for anti-aircrats 


defense, They had also Were aware of difficulties for bombers 


uSing free-fall bombs, even those armed Wit hwalianca charge, 


= 


tO penetrate the defense ana to hit a maneuverable tarzet. As 


result, missile carrying aviation,’ which AS immeasurably more 


5 


aneuverable than any surface formation, including a Carrier 
| 


trike force, employing Weapon systems based on 2ir-to-surface 


Without even * 


atering the anti-aircraft defense 40ne€, Was born and Ceveloned, 


lien Commander of Baltic Pee + Aviation wrote in 1965 Uae 


iSSile - Carrying aviation armed with missiles With nuclear 


'rheads can use its powerfy] Weapon outside the Operational 
I 


Wige of Shipboara Surlace-to-air Missiles anq aimost beyond 


: me 

I Potential vmange of’ fighters directed against these Liverar ee 
| 

ly carry out 


22, 


iS permits Missile carrying aviation to effective 


* Mission of destroying Chnemy warships ana transports ats 


-ardless of their anti-aircraft defense systems. Modern 


Ulu 8 


al aviation has great POSSibilities for conducting succes a Ge 


at operations RO only acainst large surface wast; 


. ee 
2a°Ships but 


>) avainst Submarines, including nuclear-vowerea OueS . . . ane 
i 


bss 
OD 
CO 


Me Many instances aircraft have advan LAWCS OViIOr oid ets emia eee 
ships and on over modern submarines. With their great range 
and speed they can strike quickly against enemy forces found at 
sea. Aviation units and forces can be transferred to other 


operational areas quickly (for example, large groups of aircraft 


can be redeployed from one continent to another in less than a 


day, without any loss in combat eapabstee yee 7 : 


/ 


| Air refueling, widely practiced since the mid 1960s save 


} 


long Range Aviation and many types of naval aircraft a practically 


pes 


Wainited range within they framework of naval tasks. During the’ 
\large-scale Soviet naval maneuvers Sever-1968 and Dar Pi.culeamia 
Oxkean - April-May 1970, it was claimed that aft refueling 
resuited in "substantial qualitative change converting long-range 
aviation into global range aviation which mastered all the woricd's 


oceans". During the Okean maneuvers alone, more than 500 Soviet 
? 


long and medium-range aircraft were observed in the Atlantic and 


22 


cn 


Pacizic. Ina period of 24 hours alone, 200 sorties were recorded. 


Close cooperation between ASW aviation and other ASW forces 
7 ic 
have been widely practiced. Of great interest is a Soviet clain 


ae pe 
| 
B24. . eee 
“Lieutenant General S. A. Gulyayev, "The Role of Aviation: 
4a Comhat Operations at Sea Under Contemporary COne2eve2s 


Mersxoy Sbornik No. 6, 1965, pp. 36-43. 
rete ent ee eee ee 
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Seendetcound Technik No. 8, 1970, spa 425-228 ) 


east 
ona 

“a 
= 
ss 


that cooperation not only between ASW aviation anc Submarines, 


ut between long-range _Feconnaissance aviation and submarines, 
4 


as been established in action (ainst various kinds of cnemy 


. -~ ae 
aval forces, “5 | 


It appears that all three combat branches Of land-basea 


Oviet naval aviation have been developed into a* well-organized, 


ooperative and effective arm of the Soviet Navy. 


. 


C Soviet shipborne aviation is an interesting Subject. 


The development 


- 
~ 


While: 
4; is safe to claim that no 


j 
t 


Dilt, that Soviets have no 


f 


trcratt for such Ships are required, t 


attack aircraft carriers will be 
Great need for them, and hence, no 


ne need for other types 


1 Shipborne aviation iS another matter. There has been a 


Wing number of tasks which might be assigned to either 


X-Wing eeercraft or helicopters. The most avtraeua wo type of 


beraft for Shipborne aviation seems to be the VTOL (vertical : 


=@ Off and landing). Among possible tasks &aSsigned to such 


’€ Of sShipborne aviation are barticipation in air defense of 


) Surface units, Primarily in anti-cruise miSSile defense; 


get acquisition, classification 2s wast necessary, mid-course 


rection of cruise misSiles; support of an amphibious landing; 


Sicipation in anti-submarine cefense of surface force. The 
1S nnereernee 

226, al ms ffs Te \¢ co 

“OPSKOY Sbornik NO. 10, 1966; ana O“ean-Maneuvors of 


vet Navy, Military 7 Publishing House, LOvYO, 
+ trees, 


Possibility of such future use of shipborne aviation by the Soviet 


4 
s 


Heavy should not be excluded, 
4 
moc development of reliable VTOL aircraft and furtmer 


sophistication of helicopters might serve that purpose. The 


experimental VTOL aircraft Freehand shown at Demodecovo in 1967 


» 


'was the beginning, and the work has undoubtedly been continued 

since that time. During the celebration of Soviet Army-Navy Day, 
February 23, 1972, it was claimed that VTOL aircraft had “been 
developed and there is no reason to doubt the Soviet technological a 
capability to do so. ee nowever, the availability of VIOL 
aircraft, their most probably emplovment at sea would be from a 
relatively small carrier, accommodating just a dozea or so VTOL 
alone or together with helicopters. It seems that the possibiiity 
of development of shipborne aviation by the Soviet Navy along 


Mas line should not be excluded, but again this is far from the 


attack-carrier concept for which Soviet skepticism, ix viewed 


~te.” 


Waehin the framework of a Ale aren, conilict involving mayen 

Head power, seems to be largely justified. Some specialists in 
the West share the Soviet skepticism concerning the aircraft 
Weerier, and see its declining role. The importance of shore-dasec 


Meercime aircraft, particularly in reconnaissance and missile 





erasing roles, is viewed as SOM nae 
secretary Laird in his annual defense report to Congress 
in February 1972 mentioned the pOSSible use of the B-52 to hes. p 
the U.S. Navy control the sea lanes, for mineclaying, ocean 
Sarveillance, or for dropping listening devices to detect 
8 ee ae 
Submarines. Whether this is an attempt to utilize surplus 
heavy aircraft or the beginning of something Similar to what the 


| 
|} Soviet Navy has been doing for over 15 years remains to be seen. 


{ 
: Shore Defense Forces and Naval Infantry 
| ee ee ed Navel inpeantay 


The Russian Navy and later the Soviet Navy have traditionally 
had sizable and well-organized shore defense forces. The wage. 
element of this force was represented by gunnery units deployed 
along the extensive Soviet shore line With heavier concentrations 
around naval bases. Some areas, particularly the approaches to 
‘Leningrad, Vladivostok, and Sevastopol, had been protected by the 
‘System SeerOrts with heavy caliber long-range guns since lone 


before the Revolution. The Soviet Navy, while improving the 
VA { 
hardware, changed little up to the late 1950s, when the gradual 


eee eee 
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ra 
the shift turn of naval aviatioa to the shore 
Marivime aircraft was written by Vico Admiral Sic Arthur fezler, 
Mmrcraft and Sea Power", New York: Stein and Day, 1970, 37000. 
reenter acev terete cape onsen 
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FAD PY foes 
ecu! 


introduction of shoro-based ana mobile surlace-to-surlace 


mmeeiles started. & present, the “iSSile-Gunanery Troons, as 


fey are called, are still in existence, althoush the mA joCcity 


tf naval heavy guus were replaced by the missiles and the total 


lumber of conventional medium and Small caliber suns were reduced 


Another major clement of the shore cefease,force had 


Ey 
cd 


ea the infantry. Historically, there have been 3 d2stineo.- 


{ 


ypes of units oftea Simplistically grouped under the term 


2 


aval infantry (\Morskaya Pekhota): 
! 


eee citle units, incorporated in to the shore defense: 
orce and used often together with units of the army in defense 


@ naval bases and shore lustallations, on land fronts and 
| 


avi-anphibious defense; 


(2) units formed only during a war from the crews of suak 


¢ damaged ships and naval shore installations (like training 


cuters, armament test grounds, etc.) and called naval battalions. 


1 


aval brigades, or DUSt ava rit le wnes: 


aa == = 


| —) Naval Infantry proper, the exact equivalent to the 
q 4 1 
f 


i. Marines/ specially Organized and trained units whose : 
Jimarily missions are amphibious landings, defense of naval 
| | 

| 
*SECS and other snecial assignments. 
I 


“S45 


ane Naval {nfantry has 2 lone history interrupted by 


Je 


séctain periods when it was either reduced in importance or ever 





@eeecovaccd in the Russian or Sovict navic: ie 


e 
feb e 


Wks 


iar ry 


ir 


Wo when, on the order of Peter the Great of 16 November, the 


229 


ies aval infantry regiment was formed. At the @inewee 


meer 's death in 1725, there were 50,000 troops of naval 


man, 


a 


Gentry in the Baltic. During the reigns of Peter's successors 


Meeeocrensth and importance of naval infantry fluctuated. 


Gowever, it was extensively and quite often successfully used 


| 


WamemerOUS Wars, particularly against Turkey in Mediterrnean. 


\ 


some students of Russian naval history have Zourned 


New 


42t 


pe 
wa 


“earist Russia conducted a respectable number of assaults ~— 


faeeeandings from the sea against fortified positions. 


Bey 


i 


Or ‘ 


mphibious operations the Tsarist government developed a sSuitanle 


rhicle, a lead force and a functioning doctrine." 


FEI) 


Meeeer the Revolution, a considerable number of riile 


‘its were incorporated into shore defense forces. 


The first 


Wot naval infantry, however, the Independent Special Rifle 


Meeade, was formed in’the summer of 1939 on the basis of the 


ronustadt Rifle Regiment. In June 1940 the brigade was renamed 


Smearst Special Brigade of Naval Infantry, thus reactivating 


Zou 
Meee Special troops in the Soviet Navy. 
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Mumeary Y, M,, Moscow, 1957, p. 7. 
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| Beomuerwmo vanp wes, Dr. R. WV. Dely,. Russe 


gmc Corp Gazette, June 1969, po. 39-42. 
fue SE Chee 


wo lL. 
ope iceman tov, ‘Pp. Os. 
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mae Kamalov and others, Morskeya Pekcoray 


Deming World War TY, the. total laee Ol nCrSGune ten 
in the land fronts was close to half a million, but, only a small 
part of this was represented by actual naval iniantry. Tse 
others Mere units organized from Ship's personnel, coastal defense 
‘units, and other naval establishments. They were formed into 
maval infantry brigades, special regiments, battaluonuceene 
‘detachments, Subordinated to the respective army commanders in - 
\ 
the area of operations. Most of these units were called naval 
rifle units as distinguished from naval infantry UGLitS, Docecee 
term commonly used in reference to them by army commanders and 
the press was "naval PDiawaery . 2 nis eee eves probably responsible 
for the widespread belief of the exictemee oz a large Soviet naval 
infantry corps. All these naval units were extensively used in 


ROSt Critical battles of World War II, and took part in the 


| 
defense of Moscow, Leningrad, and Sta livewade 


\ 


Paards the end of the war, all naval infantry units and 
20st aval rifle units’were given the guards designation. 
Juring the course of the war, the Soviet Navy conducted four . 
mphibious operations and 110 tactical landings. The distribution 2 


1% landings among Soviet fleets can be seen from the following 


aole: a 





Jeo dyen 
p34 Mherts egaed 


North Deaiiaiee of <P RCEa Wavesger 
‘ . 


——_ 


Nmber of landings t3 36 38 21. 4 G 


i 


tnded troops (thousands) 16.5 89.5 200 2S 


Nmber of participating 
ombatant ships 196 340 1700 260 70 


Nmber of participating © 


‘rransports and landing S 
‘rai t 50 300 1000 Ty) - 


Meena a a aaa eae a ea a a cca, 
{ : 


Surce: Rear Admiral K. A. Stalbo, "Naval Art in Amphibious 
Landings of Great Patriotic War", Morskoy Sbornik al 
Benes, 1970, pp. 23-30. | a 


(lose to quarter of all Soviet amphibious landings were under 


ue command of Admiral ar Soon aiter the Worldmiiaws, 
ae Soviet naval infantry was spomsnece 
The period of Soviet Navy development since the mid 
950s produced a new interest in the naval infantry. A aumber 
£ published works refer to the uneven development of naval 
ofantry throughout mers) and its abolition during eerie 
eriods in peace time, necessitating its reactivation during war. 
mphasizing the specialized nature of these troops, the need for 
2320 car Admiral K. A. Stalbo, "Naval Art in Amphibious Landings 


yf Great Patriotic War", Morskoy Sbornik No. 3, 1970, pp. ZorauE 


2° S.lorskoy Slovar (Naval Dictionary), Military ?.H., 
ecow, 1959, Vol. II, p. 6. 





S@mouged training and special landing equipment, these works 


pememectly indicated that the army alone would not be able 


# conduct successful amphibious landing.234 In the Zall of 
Noe, the final Balitic Fleet exercises were joined with a 
Lrge amphibious training exercise conducted by the units of 
soviet Army. A number of top military men, including Admiral 


Gyshkov and Marshall Bagramyan, were present. Analyses of 


4 


; — 
Beee CxCrciscs have shown that army units could not 


» 


secessfully conduct such operations, and that particular 


Fy 


difficulties were observed in the advanced party and in the — 
rrst waves. © is probably from that time that the Soviet «< 
Maeeaery began to consider reactivation of the pavaleiatawi eye 
3fore the decade of the 1950s was over, the first two classes 
2 amphibious landings ships, the MP-2 and MP-4 were built. 

J course, the Soviet military was not alone in its skepticisn 
wOUL the importance and even the possibility of amphibious 
memes in the nuclear age. However, af tCr tiesi nate ou 


“atnusiasm" over nuclear weapons as a panacea to all military 


- 


vSks disippated and the discovery was made that the Soviet Army 


Culd not do everything alone’ with the help of missile-nuclear 


Memenry, the attitude towards the naval infantry cnanged. Iv 


er 


234 


: see for example, KH. Kamalov, pp. 106-109 
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Seeepuiccly reactivated somewhere in 1962 or 1960 and, otarting 
meeloG4, after its cxistence was officially revealed, tho 


e e ® hd ‘ ° e 4 
lorification campaign was begun. Soviet naval specialized 


jterature produced a number of important articles theoretically 


ustifying the need for naval infantry and the importance of 


mphibious Preiations.-" : 


During the decade of the 1960s a number of classes of = 


\ 


mphibious ships were built and placed in service. The MP-6, : 


» 


iolnochny, Vydra, and Alligator classes of amphibious ships y 


ere produced in considerable number. The largest of then, the 


‘XN 


iligator class, has a full load displacement of close to 
;,000 tons and has been used in all major Soviet naval exercises 


1f the late 1960s and 1970s, and is often seen in Mediterrnean 


ime Other areas~>° 


In spite of the frequent claims by the Soviet league 


\dmirals that tne naval infantry is armed with specially created 





e 


| |The existence of Soviet naval infantry for the aes © 
time was reported in the July 24, 1964 issue of Krasnaya Zuezda. 
fhe Soviet Navy periodical, Morskoy Sbornik, has devoted increased 
ittention to the problem, printing in September 1963 "Modern 
\mphibious Operations" by Captain Vyunenko,; March 1964, "Special 
features of Contemporary Amphibious Operations" by Captain Svetlov 
and Skimkevich; and the June 1964 '"'Role of Amphibious Operations 
in a Nuclear War", by Rear Admiral Tuz. 


| 236ror the characteristic of Soviet amphibious ships 
Bee Janc's 1969-1970 to 1971-1972 editions; and Soldat wind 


M@ehnik No. 12, 1971, pp. 696-699. 





Meee, With the excention of a sli yY MOociztica Pr=7o 
pibious tank, nothing different from the Standard army 

mment can be found in the material published by the Soviet 
Meme Recently the supplying of the naval infantry with 
reushioned vehicles (ACV) started, and during the Navy Day 
nde in Moscow one such vehicle with aa infantry men aboard 
ticipated in the landings. A claim was also made that there 


. 
emore in the Baltic Ce 


. 


The naval infantry basic landing tactics, which is a 
dional erst wave assault, seems to be guite Similar to 
etactics used by Western navies, including the US Marine > 
Ls. mae absence of carrier-borrs aviation in the Soviet 
See CcLfinitely a limiting factor, for the air assault 
Hort in most cases has to be provided and is being provided 
symore-based Soviet Air Force aircraft. However, the Soviets 
| 
econvinced that aviation alone supporting landings cannot 
eent missile strikeS by the beach defenders, and thus Tiss HS 
eefore, expedient to include submarines, aviation, surface 


dS, and even land missile units, in the attempt to destroy and 


Uralize missile installations, air defense means, and airfields, 


SR et a RP Sp SE 





Bo? a a ane ee onan 
Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya (Socialist fudustry), 
fee, LO7O. It is still impossible to say either ACVs are 
Re used on an experimental basis or have become a stancard 


Lpment. 
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oO” 
weene beach defense zone 1298 


ime wide use of missile firing submarines and surface 
sips fmaepreparing a beachhead for an amphibious landing, ‘aS 
dscussed previously, has been viewed as essential. Usually, 
te amphibious landing by Soviet naval infantry is accompa 
b parachute and helicopter landings of Soviet airborne or 
i. Meecs in the rear of the landing areas to capture key 
psitions on the avenues of approach of enemy reserves, and to 


b 


evelop the defenders. 

All present naval infantry units are guard's units - 
admost likely maintain their traditional brigade organizations. 
fleaeade consists of 3 to 4 battalions, one of which is tank 
Seat ion. The basic assault unit is the battalion reinforced 
ith tanks (most likely a tank company). There probably are 7 to 
feeeeades distributed ee SOULS SOviet LicCis.”  2aermomns 


he Metre, about 2 in the Black Sca, one or 2 in the Pacific, 


ud one or 2 inthe North. The total strength of the naval | 
| 
nfantry is 13-15,000 men. | 

4 | 


Mine Soviet naval infantry is an elite, highly specialized 
Orce with high espirit. The mottoes, "Remember, the fundamental 
ay Ot him who makes the assault is advance, advance, advance. 


Mere is your victory.", is printed in the walls of naval iniantry 
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arrackxs and recreation rooms. There is even a Ballad of wie 
Nee jae = 1 oO L - 239 iw : 
lack Beret, an official song, of the naval infantry. Major 
v 
eneral P, Mel'nikov, in charge of the conbat training of the 
aval infantry, emphasized that future naval infantry officers 
, 
re selected from among "best graduates from the army military 
,, 240 . 
chools (academies)"', Another general from the main naval 
eadquarters, after being asked "What kind of troops are our 
aval infantry men?", andwered, "They are a Special kind of 
roops. Emphasize this! Our marines can do everything. They 
an blow up bridges and remove mines from harbors. If necessary, 
ust two of them can disrunt an entire platoon in themrear sen 
he enemy. They can also jump from carachutss. They can climb 
; a n 24h 

Wintains like mountaineers. And they make excellent sniners." 

Obviously offensive-oriented, the Soviet naval iafantry 
> certainly capable of conducting small-scale landing operations 2, 
7 themselves and assuring small to mediun landings “of aciny suai cs = 
y S€izing the beachhead and holding it until the army units 


{ 


we landed. There is strong emphasis on the high degree of 


re en yea agrerverneeenie 


*3osce Lt. Col. F. C. Turner, USMC, "The Resurgent 


Wiet Marines”, Marine Corp Gazette, June i969, pop. 29532, 
a rn 
Nedelya, No. 46, 1968. 


4} | | 
Komsomol'skuya Pravda, 18 September 1966. 
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Duaeaity of naval infantry and the Necessity Gor Ciel sade 


itroduction of new means of transportation. Air-cushion 
‘ 


242 
nhicles and skimmers have been mentioned in partirewear. | 
4 addition to its employment in a classical amphibious role, 


ie Soviet Navy capability to use naval infantry as a reaction 


prce or in the role of interposition should not be excluded. 


-e rapid growth of this relatively small force in the immediate 


‘ture is unlikely because it has to be in conjuuction with a 


rresponding development of the Navy's surface forces, and 


, 
ticularly its landing ships. A gradual increase in the 


“N 


rength of the Soviet naval infantry up to a level of \ 


243 
*-30,000 men during the decade of 1970s is quite possible. 


science and Armament 


The close dependence of armament, especially its quality 
tM modernity, upon the science, technology, and general level 
findustrial development is well known. However, traditiomadmees 


NRussia and the Soviet Union, at least up to the recent past 
f | 


ii : | | 
a Maybe even up to the present, there has been a gap between 


a achievements of science in the field of basic and applied 


ee —— : 
242. a ae | 
meeonwoy obpornik No. 3, L971, p. 29. 
243 » ‘ (ad : % = ° » oe 
Nor a detailed analyses of the subject see Charles G. 
rtchard "The Scovict Morines , USpeiismal ioscan t. Proceedings, — 
Prem 19/2, pp. 19-30. z 





Meecarcn, inventions or Giscoveries, and the abili 


a < 


Meeesoetus technology, industrial base, to implement thon Hee 
1) 

(is not to say that the Soviet Union has been Unique am goa 

aspect, but that gap has been Wider, compared wie O.2., ene 

United States, because of the lower Soviet technological level, 

The number of Sovict scientists employed in defense work and 

cOrrespoudingly their role in the development of Sovict 


‘armament have been Substantial, and probably proportionally 
have exceeded those in most other countries. Defense research 
and development Gnawa Location of industrial casaerticsa.o 7 
the production of armament have always been items of first 
priority in the minds of the Soviet leadership. andy cna 
At itude Pees back to the first years of Soviet power. The 
Soviet Navy has been receiving its share of Dewan 
In 1923 and later, the naval research and development 
2fforts were directed by cpoucedemeee LeCouteat Commies 
»f the Navy (NTKM) created by a special necree of the Revolutionary 


lilitary Council. In 1932 the departments and sections of the 


~ 
- 


TM were organized into lncependent Scientific Research 


stitutes of the Navy (gunnery, mine-torpedo, navigation, 


OF 
}-' 
ct 
W) 


vmmunications, etc.). The Soviet Academy of Sciences an 


merous Llustitutes have been working in close COODGCYATION Wath 


am te 6a mm whe 


me naval scientific research Organi Zacions. WoOrixawoue 


é 
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methods for Ships and particularly Submarine CouSvruction were 


developed at the beginning 1930s in the welding institute 


now named after the then head Professor Pascon wee Crucial role 


WaS played in the development of defense measures agaiast 


magnevic mines, including degaussineg methods by the institute 


neaded by academicians y. s.. Kulebakin and A WP ee » Aleksandroy in 
the late 1920s anda the eoare of ene 1930s. Tater 1a 


‘urchatov, a future leading Soviet Bicueee Scientist, actively 


articipated in this work and headed a Special. group working 


ith the Black Sea Ploet. = 


Since 1925 the deveicpment of Scientific- -technological 


ntters associated with radio electronics, Lacluding tele- 


{ 


Benanics (remote control) and later cybernetics, was led by 


tademician, later Engineer-Admiral, and Assistant iinister of 


\fense A. fr. Berg. It was Berg who as far back as 1928 
} 


iveloped a@ theoretical analysis of the Problem associated With 


“dio communications with submerged. submarines, enpnasizing 


_——, = =a 
‘ 


lh necessity of developing loncer-wave transmitters to Lneneace 


{> range and depth of underwater reception. Since the Lace 


0S the Scientific group headed by Professor A. #. Shorin 
urted to cevelop remote-controllad aireralt-torpedo beat 


ntem., After successful researeny Cue aa 1930-1935, the CL Poe 


? 


2: 
' 


MPS of remote-coutrolled torpedo boats and &Sircratt (Cone 


om 
ch 
a) 


/ | 
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| 
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Meecraltt per vair of boats) were Gelivered to the Baltic and th 


ere 
merc ic slects. | 

The mathematical apparatus has been widely empl6ye: 
by the Sovict scientists, and, in a number of cases, they 
were literally ahead of their time in its application. jer 
example, the works of L. V. Kantorovich “Mathematical Methods 
of Organizing and Planning Production" (1939) and "Further 
Development of Mathematical Methods and Prospects of Their 
Application in Planning aad Economics" (1943) actually already 
contained the basic ideas of the mathematical theory now widely 
known aS linear programming. Methods for the approximate . 
solution of non-linear problems were aevetosed in the works of 
Academicians N. M. Krylov and N. N. Bogolyubov. A leading 
contribution to the development of the theory of random processes 
was made by Academician A. N. Kolmogorov. 

The application of the mathematical apparatus to the naval 
art has been considerable. The work of Professor Vice Admiral 
L. G. Goncharov, "The Beginning of the Tneory of Probability 
in an Application to Questions of Naval Tactics" published in 1921, 
expounded on certain methods of operational research. 

When World War LI broke out, special defense committees 
headed by leading scientists were Organized in the Sovmettiesrden, 


of Sciences. The Naval scientific Technical Comagtvec, Mae oy 


Oo 





ymeemician A. F. Ioffe, made substantial contributions to the 
olution of various problems, and the Organization .served as an 
mportant coordinating body between the Navy and: the scientific 
Ommunity. | 

: The theoretical works of Nobel Prize winners N. G. Lasov 
ne A. M. Prokhorov were important to the development oz lasers. 
oth scientists were named as participants in the solution of 

) 244 


mmeous radioclectronics and communications problems. 


5 
' 


| mee scOry Of Sovict naval armament starts in 1921, when 
a Special Technical Bureau (Ostekhbyuro) charged with the 
evelopment ozsnaval weapons was established. Following the 
ussian tradition and the dictates of a purely defensive naval 

icy . considerable attention was devoted to the development of 


lines and torpedos. Special decisions of the Soviet Governnent 


peued in 1937, 1938, and 1940 called for the accelerated 





Saeco: more on the subject of Soviet scientists and the 
Sa, see (1) Vice Admiral G. C. Tolstoiutskiy, "50 Years of 
Dmeunications in the Navy", Morskoy Sbornik No. 5, 1967, op. 
5-22, and "Communications in the Okean Maneuvers", No. 11, 1970, 
faeec-25; (2) Rear Admiral B. V. Nikitin, From the History of 
@lemechanics Development in the Navy", Morsko0v Soornik NOgee 
269, pp. 80-83; (3) V. Volodkovskiy, “Scientific Technical | 
B@eress and the Navy", Morskoy Sbornik No. 3, 1971, pp. 68-73; 
Me xu. Skorokhod, "The Soviet Navy and Cybernetics", Morskoy 
pOrnik No. 7, 1965, pp. 62-68; (5) Rear Admiral N. nore ae 


Scientific Organizations for the Development of Nave i Rp heke ge cs 1 
Memmeey SDOrnik No. 5, 1969, pp. 65-73; (S) Professor Engineer — 
Vce-Admiral eee seeeUooLy,  .oC Dever ee tC om Coununs 2CACLON 
Mee wavy’, Morskoy Sbornik No. 5, 1971, pp. 81-5. 
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development of mine and torpedo armament ana cousiderably ineres-ca 
the production base. Prolonged research and deve lopment tite d 
in the 1920s resulted in the successful development of the Bi i) Gro 
Soviet influence mine, which entered service in 1939. When the 
Meeestcarted, the Navy had in service the following 5 typesmor 

mine: M~26, KB-1, Mirab, R-1, M 08/39. During ‘the war the 


following 6 types were added: AGSB, PLT-G, AMD-500, AMD-1000, 


245 
KPAB, EP-G. 


» 


in the post War period, the Soviet Navy continued to make 


its mine armament more sonhisticated. Particular attention was 


% 


devoted to the development of influence mines, both bottom and 


P~ 


Meerca, and, according to principiec orm whteo the mEues~ operated, 


whether magnetic, acoustic, or pressure. Various combinations 


such as magnetic-acoustic mines, as well as multi-channel mines 


were also developed. From the predominantly defensive employment 
Meanes, a gradual shift toward utilization of the offensive 
Characteristics of the weapon has-been observed, and submarines 
and aircraft started to be considered as the main mine carriers. 
The development of a deep-water mining capability has been a long 


meme preoccupation of the Soviet Navy. 





4 * ¢ aie 7 = = = 
hale B. Geyro, "Naval Mines”, Morskoy S0ornag NO] eee ee 
meee Co-91;5 and Vice Admiral GS. D. Kostygov, “lidne-Torpedo Weapons 
during the Years of Soviet Power", Morskoy Sboraik No. 9, 1967, 


pp. 3o—-38. 
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The importance of mine weaponry was cloarly d@oms 7 7 ae 
during the Korean War, when the North Koreans, using mainly 
obsolete Soviet mines as well as Soviet technical and tactical 
supervision, laid a few minefields off Wonsan. Those fields not 
| only delayed the American landing for eight days and caused the 
loss of a few minesweepers, but were responsible for a message 
received in the Pentagon Sipe ko. “The US Navy has lost command of 


‘ 
| 1, 246 
Meee SCa2 in Korean waters". 


» 


A continuously exercised fleet and an all-Navy competition ; 
for minelaying in the combat training of the Soviet Navy are 
| evidence of the importance attached to the mine warfare. 
| Advances in science and engineering nave. already resulted in new 
models of mines which can be planted very deep and are made of 
| non-magnetic materials, of self-propelled mines, and rapid 
propelled surfacing mines. Mines with fuzine mechanisms eae ae 
ultrasonic, optical, thermal, and other physical fields have 
definitely attracted the attention,of the Soviet Navy, and their 
appearance can be expected. 


Butor to the war, a variety of 45 em Wind S3 en terpedo- 


for surface ships, submarines, and aircraft were developed. All 


a gr eh eS? 


2460, Y. Snulman and B. A. Stlimanyuk, “Them aoe 

Mmeeapon under Contenmvoorary Conditions", MORISEKOY SbGrtd hori. 

1967, pp. 39-43; and Cagle and hianson, 2c SOs ar ae 
P 


I 
meoo’, p. 142 ;Soldat und Technik No. 4, 1972, pp. 191-195. 











Wame LaS-Steam torpedcos and particularly common 


* 6 


53-35 and 53-39 models. The wakeless electric torn 


successiully used by the Northern Fleet, was introduced in 1942. 
pea 


\Weumber of aviation torpedos for both parachute and free fall 


vere also developed. 


Work on the torpedo self-guidance (homing) system interrupted 


= 
— 


Weene War was resumed in 1944. The sinking in July 1944 of the > 


ro 
: 


‘@mpman Submarine U-250 by a Soviet submarine chaser provided the. 


oviet Navy with a rare opportunity to learn about three new 


-_ 


-—_ ~~. 


MummecorpCdos, the T-V, G7A, and G7E. Particularly imvortant 


@re the homing systems of torpedos and two vreviously unknown 


ee 5 
Memevering cevicces, sAT and LUT. After the German capi tageevon 


fWmecacally all her existing apse and research WOrk on torpedos 
2came known to the Soviet Navy and made a sizeable contribution . 
Smee further sophistication of Soviet torpedos. Better electric 
Orpedos, new jet RT torpedos and improved guidance systems were 
eveloped soon after the War. . 

The improved anti-submarine defense and the arming of 
2rpedoes with nuclear warheads Yorced the Soviet Navy to a 
ecelerate work on long-range torpedos. In the second half of 


ne 1950s and the beginning of the 1960s, a few types or long- 
cng negra gerne apenas dg 
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| ine End of tre U-250", Morsoy Sonus Saveur 
B71, po. 67-74 
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Mense honing torpedos were Cevolonpec, Duriaey ROPNvOxILMAtolYy the 


same pcriod, the Soviet Navy concentrated On Che Covelopment of 


Wetter ASW torpedos, in which i tucie niveoly lasced behind the 


Western navies. 


It now appears as ehough a number of ASW 


torpedos for Submarines, Surface Ships, ana aircraft were develoned 


and are presently in the armament of the Soviet ‘Navy. 


. In the missile field'the Soviet “VY approach turned out oe 


20 be different from that on 


vetwoen the Soviet Navy ana the US RY 
| ‘< 


the rest of the navies. A comparison 


avy in their approach <¢o the 


ate 


evelopment of three different missiles - ballistic, surface-to-— 


urzace (cruise), and Surtace-to-air (SAM) - is very revealing. 


The development of a naval ballistic missilo System, or 


ather the adaption of available land ballistic System to be 
aunched fron Submarines started quite early in the Soviet [pelaiosay 


ad in September of 1955 a ballistic missile was launched from 


«Surifaced submarine. Either for lack of an innovative approach 


°° for reasons of cechnologsical difficulties, the first Soviet 


sOmarine-launched Paliastie missile System with which both 


~ 


saventional and nuclear Submarines were armed in tne Late 1950s, had 


0 Shortcomings: it was Of short range and had to be launched 


Vea < ad ] 
whe beginning wa 


UV) 


Om the surface. The American goal from <r 


“ferent, and tho Polaris system developed over a Sholt vem@lod 


“time has been of auch Greater range and with a submerged launch 


eo, 
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capability. Through three successful modifications (A-2, A-3, 
Poseidon) the initial range of the Polaris System was more than 


goubled, and was nen: made suitable for NIRV (Multiple : 


— 


~~ 


Independent Reentry Vehicle). Moreover, all Polaris missile 
submarines carried 16 missiles, while the Soviet Submarines 
carried only three, until the Yankee class made its appearance, 
starting in the early Sixties, the original Soviet ballistic ~ 
missile SS-N-4 Sark was replaced with the SS-N-5 Serb. The Serb 
system has double the range of the Sark and can be Vdadeeee from 
the submerged position. During the second half of the 1960s, 

a new submarine-launched ballistic missile, the SS-N-6, with a 
Submerged launch Capability and more than double the raaeeror tac 
pserb, was developed for the Yankee-class submarines. It was 


also reported that another new ballistic missile, the SS-NX-8, 


With a range of close to 3,500 miles, has been under development 
248 


and may be presently already operational. 


fhe shorter range of Soviet Supmarine~launcked ballistic 


Missiles compared with those of the US has not necessarily been 


aS much of a drawback as might appear at first glance. The creat 


concentration of important targets along both US coasts, the 











ae 
BGnaries ceristics of Missiles can be found in Jane's Ali 
WOrid Airc ieee, 1O¢I- 271 ed. , pp. 060-571; and Veavon Systenus. 
I970-1971. See also inter national Defense Review v.5 No. 1, 
Mebruary 1972, p. 20 and Washington Post, March 22° Lai 25 Oe 
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Atlautic and the Pais its, 7.7L 1 fw pee Csi 4 BCG 


ion 1Cu) Pies CNCGUN 
in anti-submaring Wartlarc have bresented the Sovict'« alist a4 c 
missile submarines with the Opportunity to inflict no less 
damage than the more numerous US Submarines armed With freater 
number of missiles (prior to MIRY introducticn to Poseidon) 
would on the Soviet Union. 

GHG -—Gurface-to-surzace cruise miSSiles are a different 
story. The start of the program in both navies was elther close 
in time or perhaps the ys Navy was even ahead. The firs¢ Regulus 
missile was launched from 2 Submarine in 1953 ang in mid-1954 
the system became Operational. Two Submarines, ten Ai Y Cwatt 
carriers, and four: cruisars were capable of it PIne whe Re otis 
I by 1957. Towards mid-1958 a bigger and faster missile, Regulus 
mt, was developed, but after a Siugle operational test, the whole 
Program was terminated in late 1958. It shoulda be emphasized 
that the Regulus system was intended to be fired agaiust leng 
targets, i.e. for Strategic delivery, and the Successful 
development of the Polaris svete initially tested in Spring of 
1959, quite logically replaced the Regulus. 

The Soviet development of Surtace-to-surface missiles 
has been taking a different approach. From the beginning, it 
Wes’ Oriented toward the develonment of 2 pees. oy anti-ship, 


‘and Sriginally anti-aireraft carricr, surface-to-surface cruise 
t 


ee 
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“O One race Ince a Bove. 


DL Attica can, if the necessity 


rses, be used against land targets Within its range. ‘Three 


yeS of firing platforms have been adopted for a Vad Gayot 


diet cruise missiles, the Submarine, surface Ships, and 


icomartt. : 


' 


- 


the first to be equipped with alr-to-surface cruise missiles - 


| 
{ ~ 
' 
é 

Wal 


memarcratt of Soviet naval aviation (early 1950s 


4 


Kennel). In 


/ 2 
9-1957 two cruise-missile systems were developed, Strela for 


_— = 


€Surface ships and the long-range Shaddock for submarines. 


tla used to be a universal System employed by eo b ara om scr 
bace ships, and shore missile units. Shaddoct:: 
POyed by the Submarines, found its first application on surface 
ls in the Kynda-class cruiser. Also duriag the second half 

he 1950s, Shchuka, an extremely low-altitude guided missile 
iched from aircraft against surface targets, was developed. 


ne late 1950s the Styx, a missile system for-the Komar and 
‘aissile Boats, was developed. 

such widespread application of cruise missiles Dy we 
2t Navy introduced a qualitatively significant change into 
i warfare. Prom the point of view of naval combat (ships 


ist Ships, particularly) the missiles erased the advantages 


¢ large~displacement conventionalily-armed, armored Snips, 


Ld 
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Menge them to a large degree obsolete (with the CXCCPpi2 Omen 
for Shore bombardment tasks under certain condition). ‘Lhe 
P % 

Ssibility of delivering a multi-missil icuiai 

po y of g multi-missile Salvo, parcvew ay 
a 

one tired from various directions with the missile approaching 
at different altitudes and homed in by various guidance systems 


employing various frequencies, made the defense of major ship 


formations an extremely difficult task, even when a considerable 


~ 
~ 


aqumber of aircraft and ECM devices are employed. Multi-missile 


| ° 


launch systems of Soviet surface ships and submarines and the 


@e 


t 


Proup attack patterd of missile carrying aircraft bear testimony = 
70 a possible saturation technique by the Sovict Navy. 

mre original Soviet concentration on a long-range missiles 
lictated by the requirement to counter aircraft carriers 
rtainly imposed some limitations, as it demanded target 
; 
quisition by the support forces and occasional mid-course ae 
lorrection, and reduced the space available for the defensive 
rmament. Moreover, ‘the long ranges of the early Sovict cruise 
issiles imposed a certain limitation On their Speed) 2Or ees eae 
£ them have been subsonic. Gradually the above shortcomings. 
ere overcome, and shorter, horizon-range fissiice With SugeZzseonwc a 
peed were developed. In the case oz the C-ciass submarines, 


at -) yy t. A De Ss aren oe 
Gon aeecea. Tha wien eee es 


us 


Bupmerged launch system ! 
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Mmesectorics of most Sovict cruise missiles acdod vO tac Araames 





Huring the decade of 1960s have further improved the missile 


penetration capability and further complicated the already 


4 
b 


fer icult problem of defending against them. Early warning for 


{ 


launched and approaching surface-skimming missiles can, in most 


Cmecs, come only from the air, and hence the role of shipborne 


} 
potion in the anti-cruise missile defense. If a missile carrier 


has not been detected and destroyed - not an easy task in case of 
2 Submarine and even a small surface missile carrier and. low Ba 
meyioe aircraft - the only ne Leacte means available ee those ad 
Weinst the missiles themselves, 1.@. GIiSruption, prance 2, 
by jamming; deception, by jamming and decoys; destruction, by 
aoti-missiles and highly automated rapid-fire coventional guns. 4 


Tne SAM systems presently available to Western as well as 


Soviet navies are poorly suited for the anti-cruise missile 
defense. “#9 Snaller faster SAMs, a sort of "mini SAM", are 


t 


needed. 


The Soviet Navy,, after a decade of employing PVO SAMs 
{Mainly GOA), appeared to be turning toward more compact San 
System which, in addition to an anti-cruise missile capability, -_ 


Mao be installed Ae aenl smaller ships, and/or makes it possible : 
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249-0 elaborate discussion of the nrobiom,.sec Desmond 
Muperener, “Defouse Arainet Anti-Ship Missiles", iIntermavional 
Memeonse Noview No. 6, 1971, pp. 389-5435; ana US Kavai inuclence 
meeccecdings, March 1971, op. 45-558. 
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Mm carry more missilcs yoomean oe The Soviet Navy S prececipae: 
with anti-missile defense has been evident since the summer of 
1971, when a number of such exercises was ee : 

The development of Soviet naval guns indicates a trend 
toward highly automated lighter-caliber systems. Not a single 
surface ship built during the decade of the 1960s has been 
eguipped with guns larger than 76 millimeters. Most of them 
have 57 millimeter rapid-fire guns, and recently, starting 
with Kresta, even larger ships have been equipped with 30- 
millimeter cuns in twin automatic mounts, a trend indicating 
an increased awareness of the threat from the sey Unquestionably 
the small-caliber guns are instatisd.wuere.far defense against 
the cruise missile in the terminal stage than for the anti- 
aircraft defense. Even recognizing that the angular error 
increases rapidly at the ranges where the kill probability 
builds up sharply, the guns can still deliver something against 
missiles in their final stage of, approach which is better than no 
defense at all. 

othe demand for such systems was expressed in the nid 
960s. See for example, Vice Admiral V. Syehev, "Missiles - The 


Armament of Ship", Krasnaya Zvezda, April 20, 1966; and Mors«oy 
Mporhnik No. 3, 1965, pp. 32-38. 


Jol pasnaya 7vezda, 15 June 1971. 


292 nasnaya Zvezda, 9 October 1977. 
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The wide introduction of cruise missiles by the Sovict 
avy undoubtedly aggravated even more the already;,complex problems 
p: Miti-Ssubmarine and anti-aircraft defenses with their ented 
Gmeticting requirements. Submarines again gained most from the 
Wise missile armament, for they received the capability to 
ttack surface ships and formations from a 360° circle, while in 


te case of torpedo attacks, their firing positions had becn much -- 


ore restrictive. 


» 


It may be surprising, but almost a decade and the sinking eS 
| 


—_—— 


i the Isracli destroyer Elatk was needed before the Wee eaeialS 
iecruise missiles were recognized by the West. Not until 
jeeaid the defense ministries ol Gormuny and France started 

Crash program to develop a medium-range ship and air-launched 
Mti-Ship missile. The French company has developed tne Exocet 
Weetying Fish") missile while the German company has concentrated 
0 the air-launched version of the same weapon, named Cormoran. 
; 
weumoer of short-range cruise missiies-were developed in the 
tate 1960s by other countries (Norway, Israel). 

mead be concluded that out of three types of missites — 


Jallistic, surface-to-air, and cruise missiles - only in the latter 


1s the Soviet Navy had almost a monopoly for an over a decade. 
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Meeeurse, ballistic missiles are a part of a strategic celivery 


Beecem, and no navy is going to use them except during a nuclear 
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called important. of course, any navy navice ballistic arned 


submarines is responsible for their successful deployment. 
nowever, the execution of the task or its failure would Cepend 
upon the more conventionally understood naval power, where the 
employment of cruise and Sur tace- —to-air missiles, 2S well as 
vOrpecos, mines, and SURS, are crucial. Concentrating on the 


ievelopment of various cruise missiles deliverablo by submarines, 
surZace ships, and aircraft, the Soviet Union DUE cre qualitatively 


! 


ew navy, powerful enough to leave its traditional, mainly. 
oastal, zones oft operations and to enter the areas of the world 
cean where it had not been seen until the recent bast. Gia 
ecame possible eas tO the coordinated CL Lor es On Soviet 


clentists, lnodustry, and the Navy. The recent testimoay of 


2fease researcan head Dr. Joan So <OS¢er cero re Cae house 


I 


Mpropriations Committee indicated that the Soviet Union presently 


i 
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hS a research effort larger than that of the United Stateoe is 
| 


sending more And in the future may gain technological superiority 


$ ~ 
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2 —— 253 . | 
yer the U.S. Diener y . How accurate the estimates have been 


L an open question, but the innovative nature of the Soviet 
j 
Ival armament and its employment are beyond any Coubs 3 
ree ern | 5 
SS, a, ee 0 : Q : devas ; | 
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paubty Control and Personnel Polag) 
trot and Personnel Policy 


Party control of the Soviet armed forces was establisnea 
| 


fans the first days of their existence. ‘In the summer Ca ae 
Meo, POLitical departments started to be organized in the army 


mits. The Eighth Party Congress in March 1919 ordered the 


e 


tion @eewar Political Depar tmeat headed by a Central Committce 
nember as a part of the Revolutionary Council. In May 1919 the 
fepartment became the Political Administration (PUR), and the ) 1 
anified system of the political organs of the armed forces was a 
Welished. 

The taval department of the PUR was organized in March 
tee DY a decision of the Party Central Committee. In i938 
Meee rcary Council of the Navy and the Political Administration = 
ot the Navy were orvanized,7°4 

Memeeuchiout their history the volitical organs have uadergoze if 
the traditional Soviet shake-ups and reorganizatiocas, but have 
invariably maintained their importance and general structure. 
the Mein Political Administration of the Soviet Army andethe Navy, 
Means riehts of the Party Central Committee Department, is in 


merece Of all political activity in the armed forces. ‘Tne 


Meetorcal Administration of the Navy, subordinated to t: 
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Meeatical Administration, is charged with nolitical work in tne 
Mevy. in eee ocy there 1S theo mice, Council,of the Navy. 
The Chief of Political Administration of the Navy is a2 member 
a 
@eeene council. Hence, the official title of Admiral Ce iainetney 


\iS Member of Military Council of the Navy, Chietcal Political 


Administration. ; 


Mech fiiect in its turn has a Fleet Military Council and ~. 
Wee te POlitical Directorate, and the chief of the latter is also 
ja@eember of the former. In addition, the local republic, region, 
or district First Party Secretary also serves as a member of the 
Meeet Military Council. At the top, one of the leading members 


G@mecne Party Central Committee, and often a member of Politboro 


memenemocr Of the Navy Military Council (historically, such 
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important figures as Zhdanov were either members of th 
Council Seecne Navy or, like Brezhnev in 1955, chieis of its 
itical Administration). Sub-divisions and units of fleets 

ich as flotillas, fleet aviation, and naval bases have political 
Mpartments. Commanders of ships starting at destroyer es¢ore 

me larger have a deputy commander for political affairs (Zampolit) . 
in the case of smaller ships, such as minesweepers, missile and 
meePeao boats, the Zampolit is assigned to eaca division or 
aircralt squadron. Commanding oxticers of large cepaveee eee 


‘ 


Mepor Ships, such as missile-guanery and engi 
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of cruisers, also Gave deputies for political e2fZaics. 
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iro POLlitical Acministration of /€%e N&VY , PO Ueeeaan 
Meectorates of theFlceets, and Political Departments are an 
effect stafis with their own units and sub-units and are manned 


by a considerable number of professional political officers, or 


political workers in official Soviet terminology. The political 


organs of the Navy are in charge of the activity of the Hes cir As allel 
Htsonol (Young Communist League) Organizations from the vop to 
Me bottom. The organizations are created if there are three or 
mere Party Pi kon@onol members. Because about 90% of the naval . 
personnel are either members or candidate-members of the : 
Communist Party or members of Komsomol, such organizations oxist 
practically in all navy units down to the smallest. .The crews 
of the nuclear submarines which made the submerged round-the-world 
voyage ian 1966 Poteistcd completely of members of the Communist 
Zoi 
feecy Or of Komsomol. 

In a like manner, Navy leaders, admirals and ee Bre 
elected to the bureaus of local Civilian Party creanizacreces 
Beeublican Party central committees and even the Central Committee 
Of CPSU. Thus, a sort of interweaving of military and parvy 
leaders eine place where, of course, the Party isedersaap as 


Preserved. 
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The Party leadershin considers the moral-rolitieal aaa 


x . 6’ eLaa 


S@eettual potential as being the most amportant cloment of the 
state military power, and its Signizicance has grow: liumeasurably 
* ~ 


under contemporary conditions. The Marxist-Leninist ideology is 
being viewed as the foundation Ox thispotential, and the Powe 


Wide rship TirEcCetly and through political Organs of the Army and 


=. 


the Navy is trying to increase the political awareness and i 


communist World outlook of the Servicemen. The indoctranatacen. 


» 


I the armed forces personn rel in a spirit of Daitraotiem ane 


o- 


sreparedness for the defense of the fatherland under the 
ition of modern warfare is anong tae major goals of political 
ork in the Soviet armed forces. The Party obviously cousiders 
ell presented wea aa political work as one of the nost 
Mmortant .eys to influence the development of the Army and Navy. 
‘he daily activities of <he military councils, political o: "Sans, 


l 


ommanders, and party Organizations are corcrete examoles of the 


}~ 


{ : e . 
arty control of the -armed forces, but the bulk of the DOdsd ClLes 
Ors is performed vy the political workers, those mumnerous chiezs 
£ the volitical departments, iustructors, propagandists, and 


ayticularly the é4ampolits, and Party and Komsomol secretaries. 
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hey have been Labeled "true engineers of the sailors’ souls 
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,in the development 
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‘me finally established, 
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“VP we wenee 


Seeall the LLnson 
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Mmportvant figure. Strictly speaking, 


is the Zampolit Of Minister of Defense Mare 


PPS TS 


Memoral Grishanov is the Zamno 


Admiral Gorshkov. 


even army Gener 
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of Navy Commander-in Chiez 


These so called Institute of Zampolits has a complex history 


of the Soviet armed 


@aecne development of the Navy. Before 


Mee auoStitete of Political Commissars existe 


armed forces were organized, and the need 
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members we 


teal 


@meoc, trusted Party k 


Meet. itney were responsible not on 


Bee Were required to counter 


da 
rely BS 


If a commissar considered an order cou Yr 


M~m~eiedt tO negate it. Taus, in effect, a duel command system rie 
existed. mac Larst introductics of system of one-man command oe 
Wei nonachaliye) occurred during the second nalf of the i920s. 
tn the Navy, the introduction of the system was delayed < Oc aoae 
reasons discussed previously by at least two or three years. Under z 
the Edinonachaliye system, the Zampolit (Deputy Commander for 
Summeee!] Arfoirs) was introduced, aad meniaced the commisser. 
Meas Che Commissar had oauee SL Gacs Wioumeae 
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commander, the Zampolit was his Subordinate, and the commander 
was fully responsible for the units condition, including its 
socalled moral-political and spiritual potential, not to‘mention 
combat readiness. The Institute of Political Commissars, however, 
was introduced twice again, first during Stalin's purges in Oe S, 
to be replaced again by the Institute of Zampohlit in 1940 right 
after Finnish - Soviet War; and in 1941, right after she German 
attack on the Soviet Union, to be replaced, this time definitely 
in 1942, when it proved to be unworkable. | 

While officially proclaimed, the Edinonachalive was not 
immediately exercised in all services and units. In the Navy, 
particularly in submarines, the commissars survived longer than 
in any other service or branch. However, the post-war period 
witnessed a genuine strengthing of the System of Edinonachaliye 
Without weakening neither party control nor the fae Sacer of 
party-political work. Marshall Zhukov, while Minister of Defense, 
went a step further in the implementation of the Edinonachaliye 
System. The number of political workers in the units was reduced, 
criticism of military commanders during the Party meetings, 
Prohibited, and the political workers were made responsible not 
only for the state of affairs in the area of their immediate 
responsibility, i.e. party-political work, but for the state of 


discipline and even combat readiness of the units. When removed 


Ci} 
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from his post in October 1957, Marshall Zhukov was particularly 
severely criticized for the above steps and accused of attempting 
to undermine Party political work in the armed forces. 

Until recently, and to some degree even today, the gap 
between line naval officers and political officers in general 
education, professional knowledge and popularity among enlisted 
personnel was considerable and in favor of the line officers. : 
Even in the ability to explain purely political and ideological. 
matters, the line officers often have been more capable and £ 
effective than the political officers, who frequently had to Limit 
themselves to dogmatic repetition of Slogans and citations. 
Moreover, contemporary Soviet prolessionai aaval officers, who 
represent a privileged group in Soviet society and are a sort 
of elite compared with other services, having been brought up under 
the Communist form of government and being themselves members of 
the Communist Party or of Komsomol (junior officers), have 
accepted the regime and are unquestionably devoted to the 
fatherland. Party and omar membership are necessary 
prerequisites for advancement in the ranks and for promotions. 

In the Soviet Navy, command of a unit cannot be given to an 
officer who is not a Party member. Moreover, all naval officers 


snow that fitness: report includes considerations of his 


Participation in party-political work, ideological maturity aa 
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ommands. Thus, the commanders themselves, under;,the system of 


memonachaliye, at least in part, represent those channels through 
} 
hich Party control is being exercised. 


Although recognizing the loyalty of the officers, the Party 


till finds it necessary to maintain the separate channel of 


~ 


onmunication represented by the political organs, vila Whgenecoy ~ 
eviation from the eeows jine'' can be reported up to the Central 
oOmmittee. The importance of political organs of the Navy is = 
een Peecie Party leaders also in the necessity to saeroveneene 
ffectiveness and increase the intensity of party-political work 
uder conditions of the socalled iatensified ideoitogical struggle 
Micen two opposing systems. The expanded scope of navy operations, . 
hereby its personnel are more exposed to posSible subversive 

ailuences of alien ideology and non-Soviet ways of life, create 
onal demands upon political work which are openly recognized 
the Soviets. As was recently~eaphasized- by member of the 

jaeitary inci and Chief of the Political Administration of the 

favy Admiral Grishanov, the situation "makes it iacumbent upon 


me Communists to be tireless carriers of our Party's line. Not 


‘inging phrases but business-like work is needed so that every 
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Meecy Organization and every Party member 
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feeree the duties outlined in the CPSU Rules 
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¢the CPSU Organizations in the Sovict Army and Navy, and in the 

@iee Of the CPSU Central Committee of 21 January 1967 "On 
aes, . Zoe 

mroving the Party-political work in the Soviet Army and Navy." 
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a. re 
The 1967 decision was an important one for th Political 
U 


fae. «6h FAurSt, the position of company and ecuivalent Zampolit 


Sy 
lminated under Zhukov, was restored thus increasing considerably 


7 Mumber of political officers in the units. second, the stature 


~ 


fame SCHOOlS training political officers has been elevated 
t 


2 


higher schools with a four-year period of training sw) vine 
"viously unsuccessful efforts to elevate the prestige of the 
itical officers, to improve tke quality of their work were 


lensified. Army General Yepishev wrote, "In accordance with 


| Central Committee demands steps were taken recently "CoO numtmer 
rove Party work in all sectors of the armed forces, to raise 
‘activeness and militancy of party organizations ‘and to 


wease their influence in all aspects of troonv life and 
'§ 258 
@oaing.' 


The necessity for the political officers in the Navy to 


~ 


naval matters was emphasized by Admiral Zakharov in the 
lowing way: "It is unthinkable today that a political worker 


Uhave authority without deep knowledge of the ecuipment saa 
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Seeeeey With which our submarines, modern surface ships and 
pet air units are outfitted. This is well understood by deputy 
ea . 


@manders for political affairs. Many of them are qualified to 


t 


qmand a ship. They stand underway watches and fly in the 


Seeaty Of pilots and navigators in combat aircraft. Constant 
j 
4itary training permits them to work better with the men, and 


¢influence them more effectively." 7 =m 
| The Admiral, however, warned political officers against 


' ° ° e t ° 
® much involvement with professional naval work: ‘While 


-_—"e 


esistently Bexsine the tevel of their military—-tecaurea: 
pwledge, political officers must not under any circumstances 
Peet about their basic duty. They need first-rate military 
lining in order to better educate the men more concretely, 


Sead te tO speak out together with party bureaus, committees, 
t : 
rthe bureaus of the Komsomol as military organizers of Party 


.itical work. It is necessary to speak about this because, 


Weectunately, certain deputy commanders for political affairs 
\ 


sider the standing of underway watches or good qualifications 


| 


i 


Sen Paramount importance and forget about their primary | : 


Beonsibilities. Usually party political work suffers in such 


2909 | 
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38S, Sometimes even becoming a mere formality." 
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Bethe other hand, the political training of Sovict line 


Monts 1S never completed, and the political officers must 
b 


sre that standards are met. Groups of Marxists-Leninist 


ate 


“ween 


uation are organized, and lectures and seminars, conducted. 


} 


tadance tSseObligatory, although the officer may decide for 


melf which group he prefers. - Each officer must attend 50 


WS0f service time each year for Marxist-Leninist studies alone .. 


| 
feeSsctudies are supplemented by theoretical conferences, 


xteS, and lectures conducted after regular cucu house - 
Usted personnel must attend three hours of DOJ. Eaeag: instruction 
HWeek in addition to two or three socalled - ao Lists Coa 
cmations'' of 20 minutes duration each. 

Thus, the Party's desire for a sort of conversion in the 
Jot ideology, Knowledge, and professionalism between the 
tical and line officers while they maintain their main efforts 
e areas of primary responsiblity is being gradually exercised. 
+ political officers and line officers may disagree over the 
he Of political control, as was evident in the past, there is 
fidence that the latter are seeking disengagement from it, 


tmader the Soviet regime, they could not even if they wished. 


‘riction between the two revolves around the large amount 


ime party-political work consumes, often vorGne cetera a 
ombat trainines. “any line officers see the vositive results 
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faeeadoctrination produced by. party-polhitical work wron ship 
pmpanies; good morale and stronger discipline can and do result 
mee Skillful indoctrination, and the occasional disputes over 


' as 
meeementation of party-political work methods and time allocated 


fee GO not testify either against the loyalty of the Soviet 
fap Or the firmness of the Party control. Along the line of 
Ommand, the top military leadership have constantly stressed 


feenecessity for effective DOT oui indOCcrination, Miarsoere 
| ; 

(cechko Meaecea recently that "one of the most important 

_ 
Daditions for successfully solving the tasks confronting ¢ 
Meezorces is to raisethe ideological maturity and Marxist- 
-_. Be e ,200 

Peanist conviction of all our servicemen. It may be 

} 


oncluded ig in general Party control is accepted, and many 


ce 


Mme Oificers even might find it beneficial for their career and, 
bing themselves Communists, skillfully use it in command. 

Samec Party control and ideological indoctrination of 
ervicemen Byea System of political organs, may keeo the Na LVY 
mee cesSirable pelitical track, they will not, however, maintain 
ne Navy as a combat entity, for regardless of Communist claims of 


mS Universality, Marxism-Leninism will not control propulsion 


MeccmS, navigate the ships, or keep the armamcnt weady Lorsmieie 
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Crate Uline 
a@erienced personnel, and first of all the officers cores weene 
1) 


jdre, appropriately educated and trained, a fact recognized 


~~. 


Nar 
i the early years of. Soviet power. The Revolution destroyed 


iny things in Russia, but not the naval officer educational 
ieen. which, after the years of revolutionary and civil war 
Penoil, resumed its functions with the majority of teaching 
yrsonnel, buildings, and laboratories inherited from the 
‘perial Navy. 

. The contingent of cadets had obviously changed. While 

' former Naval Cadet Corps, presently the Frunze Higher Naval 
‘hool (the equivalent of the United States Naval Academy at 
MEolis) . accepted only sous of nobility, the Soviet version 
mtially accepted only workers and peasants. The education 

. Soviet naval officers started in September 1918 with accelerated 7 
wurses for the fleet command personnel. In duly 1919 the 

“arses were Gonverted into the Fleet Command School with a 

mee-year course of training. In 1922, the Fleet Command School 2 
is renamed the Naval School (present Frunze Higher Naval School), Er 
W2 the Naval Engincering School (present Dzerzhinskiy Higher 

val Engineering School) was cpened. The leaders and professors 


Bmoth naval schools were former Imperial naval officers and 


mer 2 cOunterrevolutionary term of address as “Gentlemen” instead 
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of "Tovarishch" (Comrade) was common to the great coniusion of 
the cadets. In 1939 by decree of the Council Qf People's 
Commissars of the USSR both naval schools were elevated to 
institutions of higher learning. 

The accelerated expansion of the Soviet Navy prior to World 
War If and the growing demand for officers produced a corresponding 
ansion of naval schools. The Pacific Higher Naval School, 
the Baku Higher Naval School, the Naval Communications : 
Schools, and the Gunnery School were established. The CU TCU lia 

262 -~ 

in all naval schools was extended to four years. 

After graduation from higher naval schools, officers 
received one year of additional t«uiniag im higher special officer 
classes, to which they were sent after having completed from two 
to three years in their first assignments. Graduates of the 
classes were assigned as heads of departments. Thus, training 
of shipboard officers took five years (four yonceeen school and 


one year in the classes), but there. was a break of from two to 


three years in that training. 





26leuznetsov, Nakanune, pp. 10-12. 
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For the details of Naval Training Development, see 

eee N, I, Vinogradov, Training Officers Cadres for tue navy, 
MOrskoy Sbornik No. 8, 1967, pp. 25-31; Vice Admiral VY. A. Kzrenov, 
Meree Of Naval Officer Cadres, Morskoy Sbornik No. 1, 1971 oor 
eect; and KPSS i stroitel'stvo Sovetskikh Vooruzacuyikh Sask 
(The CPSU and Development of the Soviet Armed Forces), Second 
Revised Edition, Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1967, 464 op. 
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Also in 1939 several Special Naval Schools were orvanized 


Wee SCrvced as preparatory schools, craduating cadets at the 


MeeescnOoOl level. In the summer of 1944 


ct 


nese Special Naval 
Moos Were merged into the newly organized Leningrad Naval 


*reparatory School with a three-year high school curriculum. 


- 
oe ‘ 


‘ne Special and preparatory schools were ‘similar to Vailey Forge 
fglitary Academy with the significant difference that the 
MepeweceS OL the Soviet Naval Special and Preparatory Schools 


Meueoaranteed continuation of their studies in higher naval 


Mums. «ALSO, in i944, the Nakhomov School, a 
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MeerecDaravory naval scnool with up to a seven-year curriculun, 


@s organized. 


Mae spOst—-war Soviet naval construction generated an adeacional 


Mea, fOr naval oxtficers and a number of new naval schools were 
rganized in Le ene Sevastopol, and Kaliningrad. In 1967 


mi of the higher naval command schools as well as some of the 


t 


M@ineering schools (ordinance and radio-engineering) were: 

meverted into higher naval command and engineering schools witn 
i — 
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S young Soviet 
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VA 
Mee and five and a nalz years curriculum Today 


oe Oificers in the shipboard complements are graduates oF 
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meperal scientific, technical, and snecial fields ae the 
necessity not only to maintain, but to improve, the quality of 
aaval and command training , 793 Under the present system, 
significantly more time has been set aside for the practical 
training of midshipmen. During his five years of training 


\ 


the cadet spends almost ten months on board ships and in units 
of the Navy. 
| Mye Soviet Navy has at least ten higher naval schools, 

hive of them in Leningrad, two in Sevastopol, one in Kalinimerads 
me in Baku, and one in Vladivostok. In addition, there is a 
laval Higher Political School in Kiev, an Auxiliary Fleet 
laritime School in Lomonosov, a Naval Department in Volk'sk, 

. Rear and Supplies School, a Naval Department of the Medical 
ademy, and the Nakhimoy Preparatory School. The curriculum of 
iakhimov school was noauced to two years of study. Selected 
Mor officers (line officers, engineers, and naval aviators) 
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‘eceive advance training in the Naval Academy. A small percentage 


£ naval officers from the positions of commanding officers of 

| : | 
Mecroyers, ‘submarines, and their equivalent and higher are 
Ppointed to the Academy. Senior political officers are trained 


y the Naval Department of the Lenin Political Academy. | 


Meee OoLiicers for naval aviation are educated 12 tre Ade 
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Mec higher schools and appointed to the NAVY , Where a bene 


ditional training in special conters, they are ASSipned (oO seme 
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mits of naval aviation. Officers for the Naval Infantry are 


elected from the best graduates of the ground forces higher 
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ichools. 
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| All Soviet naval officers are volunteers; Since the 


me-1950s preference in admission to the higher naval schools, 


~ 


~~ 


| 
thin tne framework of competitive entrance examinations, have 


' 5 . ° . . ° ° ° 
fee Given to qualizied servicemen. Civilian candidates and 
b 


raduates of high schools, after satisfying academic requirements te 


t 


Or admission, are sent for extensive shipboard training, where ZA 
inal judgment on their fitness ta.be ouyel officers is made. ol 
he third source of naval school cnrollment is the Nakhinov 

ool, graduates of which are assured entrance to one of the 


agher naval schools, often of their choice, without an entrance = 


Xamination. 
! 
| The quality of ‘education in.naval schools is generally 


i 


pod. The cadets receive broad knowledge in mathematics, physics, 


Zs 


memistry, and a large dose of engineering, ordnance, and 
Mectronuics. Despite all efforts to graduate well trained 


jOtessional naval officers, while the graduates of Soviet naval Se 
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Peorenized, and corresponding measures are provided for the 


‘ee 
~ 


~—,_ 


seediest training of young officers aboard ships Accelerated 
sientific-technical progress, which produces the most rapid 
Manges in armament and equipment, probably justifies the Soviet 


mvy'’s accent on broad academic knowledge for young officers 


j 


Omen Provides with relatively fast mastering of practical 


i 
} . 


pquirements of the billets they are assigned. The important 

fiet is that the ereat Majority OL Soviet naval olitveeremage 

Minates of naval schcols and holders of professional diplomas. 
Practically all graduates of Soviet navai schools are 

Beene d tO Shipboard duty, and, in general, sea duty is 

@enasized and encouraged. The natural selection process 

is been tie standard practice, whereby the best fitted are 

Wiyided with a continuous opportunity to serve in fleet operational 

Mis. omodcases Of an officer spending twenty OUG. Or tnlrey 

yars of service aboard a ship are quite common A recent Pravda 

oticle stated ae ee spite of all hardships of sea duty it 

% difficult to find enough naval officers for the shore duty, 


ce b= 
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teause prevailing desire to be assigned to ship billets. 
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Moreover, sea duty provides the Sovieteunaval "en .acem eee 
better promotion opportunities and faster advancement in rank in 
& 


addition to considerable higher pay than in shore billets. For 


ee 


Sean 


example, all personnel aboard operational ships receive a 30% 
bonus above basic pay; submariners receive 20% more, for a total 
of 50% above basic pay The pay of e.g. an average Soviet 
lieutenant commander is four to five times greater than that of 
the average worker. In addition, they are supplied with free 
uniforms, free food, paid transportation during their leave, 
rest homes and sanitoriums. The retirement system is quite 
Similar to the United States Navy system. However, quite often 
sea duty and service in the remote areas provide oificers with a 
bonus calculation for retiremeut; for example one calendar year 
is counted as a year and a half, or even two. 

Shipboard duty billets, particularly for the leading 
officers, represent a relatively prolouged assignment. for 
example, the recommended duration of a tour for the head of the 
department of a destroyer or a cruiser is three years, the 
commanding officer of third rank ships (destroyer escort, large 
minesweepers, etc.), three years, the commanding officer of 
second-rank ships (destroyers, most submarines), four years, anc 
the commanding officer of first-rank ships (cruisers and unclear 


Submarines) , five years. The billet an .officer occupies anc not 


oe) 
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mye rank iS more important in the™Sovi@teNavy. Caseo yee 


Beommanding officer 1S a lieutenant commander and his executive 


‘ 


officer a commander, or a vice-admiral commands a fleet Where 
eeember of the Military Council is a full admiral, or both, 

ez a commanding officer and his subordinates are equal in rank are 
quite common. The position of commanding officer in the Soviet 
Navy is the most respected. Considerable attention is devoted 


~ 


to the selection of future commanding officers and to their 


» 


moaeIoing. 


-” 


The total number of young naval officers graduating annually 
from the Soviet naval schools probably exceed the Sum total of 
See radauates from naval academieswot.sSATG@ countries, including 
the United States. For the greatest majority of the graduates 
the naval service becomes a lifetime career and there iS practically 
no officer retention problem. The naval reserve has been in 
existence for a long time in the Soviet Navy. Graduates from tne 
maritime schools of the Soviet merchant marine, fishing and river 
fleets, certain engineers and scientists, are kept in the naval 
reserve with tional short tours of active duty for training. 
However, since 1968, when the new Universal Military Service Law 
became effective, young naval reservists who were formerly 
excused from military service while in school are now obligated 


to serve two years. The present policy is to select best and to 


rags 
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pblished in the soviet press an unknown number of reserve officers 
\ 

Bepust that. Article GIB of the Universal Military Service 

Meech entered into efitect on January 1, 1968, provides that 

BamcOouncil of Ministers can call uv reserve officers to active 

} 

Baeein peacetime for periods of 2 or 3 years if the officer's 

gsecialty is required. In short, it seems that while the Soviet 

! 

Byeecaucational system is capable of providing the Navy with 


t ° 


fasonably well trained professional officers capable of employing = 
; = 
te latest in naval weapons and equipment, the service itself 
pOvides the officer with substantial material and other benefits 
meereatce not only a privileged group in the Soviet society, 
wich the aaa officers definitely are, but an elite within 
Peeitramework of the Soviet armed forces. 

All enlisted personnel of the Soviet Navy, sailors as well 
a petiy officers, are draftees. Up to the mid-1950s, tne 
ration of service was for 5 years, and between January 1956 and 
068, 4 years. In compliance with Articie 132 of the Soviet 
— | _— wos 
Mastitution, Article I of the Universal Military Service Law 
Secifies that "military service in the Soviet armed forces is 
Meehonorable duty of citizens of the USSR." Further, Article 
Meeeeoces, “Ali male citizens of the U.5.5.R., irrespective of 


a 


Mee or nationality, religion, education, domicile, social and 





Smeeecy Status must undergo active servlee Jin the isanloe ot Die 


mam Forces of the U.S.S.R." The new law reduced the draft age 


ry 
1) 


wme.9 to 18, and established new terms for active service, i.e. 


wears for navy personnel, with the exception of naval aviation, 


| , , Z 
Ibpre service is for 2 years. oe 


4 


Mec-Grait training requirements for all young men has been 


Meolished. That training begins at age 15 at school and special 


~, 


wirs are reserved for it. The law also obligates the leaders 


» 


: enterprises, educational establishments, collective farms, 
ieeeeco Create conditions for such pre-draft training and-be 
“sponsible for its quality. One-year pre-draft training of 
ecialists for the armed forces is provided by the Voluntary 


weiety for Assisting the Army, Air Force, and Navy (DOSAAP). 


HepOsAAr is assisted by the corresponding services of the 
Wet armed forces in this training, which starts at age 17. 
After completion of service, all service men are placed 


Jthe reserve. After completion of active duty, qualified 
U 
listed men, upon passing a special examination, can be promoted 
7 | 
: | 
> reserve officer status. A twice-a-year draft has been | 
ef 


ptablished by the new law. , 
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For a comprehensive analysis of new law see, Capt. 
faere Grkovic, USN, Soviet Universal Military Service, US Naval 
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Meertute Proceedings, Aprii 1969, pp. 55-63. 








The shortened duration of Service forced the Soviet Navy 
to reexamine and reduce from 9 to approximately 6 months the 
@aining of News pecdaiiate aa a number of Crate. detachments. 
Gere are two types of training centers, one is Moscow controlled, 
and the second, controlled by the fleets. Future Navy specialists 
‘trained in such centers, under revised programs which place 
greater emphasis upon iets Se and programmed teaching oe 
nethods, are sent upon graduation to shipboard duties, where, after 
one or two months, they have to nee an examination and are then _ 
appointed to the billets. It has been claimed that the higher 
educational level of draftees, the good quality of pre-draft 
training ana improved methods of navy~ treiving Tzve made it 
possible to obtain good specialists even with the Shorter tern 
of Service. The Soviet Navy has traditionally received better 
quality draftees, and continues to be selective in accent] 
Personnel. An article ip the official Soviet Navy magazine, 
lorskoy Sbornik, opened with the-fcllowing statement: "Even a- 
2yerson who holds to the opinion that ‘even hares can be taught to 
light matches' will hardly deny that not every person can become 


200 
4 good navyman."' 
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267capt.; First Rank R. B. Radushkevich, The Selec tie aes 
specialists in the Navy - On A Scientific Basis, mOrsSkoy SbOzaga a 
jm 8S, 1970, pp 53- 93; See also Cant. First Rawk eer AUd Gaewe 
Inder oe pone ons ~ A New Training Method, Morskoy Sbonmaskevommar 
-I70, 34-37; and Rear Admiral A. F. Nadeccey Results of Wor. 
fader io. Conditions, Morskoy Sbornik No 2, 1971, pp 13-19. 
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meecy oOlfticers of the Sovict Navy wee be revresentcd 
y two categories of SeLV I COmMen , paUly Gab Fie, precmer tent Fac 
he enlisted ranks and reenlisted petty officers. As nv matter 
fect, practically all reenlisted personnel of the Soviet Navy 
iad petty-officer rank. Two methods of training petty officers, 
yo duty and in special schools, have been widely exercised. 

The November 1971 decree of the Supreme Soviet abolished 


fmeeaustitute of Reenlisted Personnel and, accordingly, there 


. 


| 


yidl no longer be any reenlisted petty officers in the Soviet 


= ~~ 


favy after completion of their present terms. The same decree 
imeroduced the Institute of Michman, a grade practically exactly 
DAGYS: 

Pauivalent to US warrant ofiicers. Tnus, in the tutivesaee 
Soviet petty officers will be from enlisted personnel selected 
from the best sailors and will serve the same three years of 
Mmeeave duty. 

Judging from the numerous articles in Soviet military 
jmees, Which even seems to try to highlight the. shortcomings, as 
weil as from the extensive operations of the Soviet Navy, it 


appears that the personnel problem has found a satisfactory 


Solution, and a degree of professionalism has been achieved. 


Moreover, through an increased number of calls at foreiga ports 
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Povectiyo, December 1, 1973; 
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ind official visits of Soviet shins to foreisn countries, the 


Soviet Navy can demonstrate not only its advance hardware, but 
° b 


ain 0 


the good behavior and disclinpine of its crews which, in 
amalysis, are no smail asse= to the Sovict governmeat's forcign 
peeacy in the area concerned. 

i 

| Forward Deployment 


~~ 


AS indicated previously, the initial forward deployment 


~* 


vas literally imposed upon the Sovict Navy by the nature and 
Baaracter of potential opponent forces, and the strategic _ 
pecuation therefor existed at the end of the 1950s and beginning 
Meeecne 1960s. It was necessary to go forward, to the high seas 
im the areas of the most probable combat employment of aircraft 4 
Mer riers and later of the original Polaris submarines in order 
Peestrike the former beitore they reached their launcning positions ne 
Meeeet least try to handicap, if not prevent the latter from tre 
meopoosed launching of bailistic missiles. With the further 
sophistication of Soviet naval hardware and considerable revision 
Meenuaval theory, including the strategic use of the Navy, in the 
framework of the latest versions of Soviet military doctrine and 
strategy, the meaning and nature of forward deployment has been 


meneinge and acquiring more important significance far exceeding 


Mee Original, generally defensive, measures. Staring in tne 


-4--- 





Sewetean and Mediterrancan Seas and selectcd areus in «he 
Oemeac, soviet naval units later appeared in the indian Ocean. 


Polouged cruises and foreign visits have become 2 commou 
j “en, 
en 


~~ 


Meeemenon. The logistic supply of the Soviet Navy, a must for 
stained operations in the remote areas, initially primitive, has 
t 

Hmeeteproving. Sopnisticated combat training-and large scale 


Wet exercises in the remote areas of world ocean are becoming 


Meme 10 Soviet Navy life. Both the Sever and Okearn naval 


j » 


Weeeeses, during which the Navy demonstrated its muscle, are 


yite illustrative. 


lditerranean 


! 
| 


In 1948 Stalin reportedly demanded that the Yugoslav 
MmUnIsSts Stop their suvosort of the Comnunist led uprising in 
BeCce Gaerne bDASiS “that Great Britain and the United States, 

i United States the most powerful state in the world, will nov 
ee . a break of thdir line of communication in the Mediterranean 
0, and the Soviet Union has no ae, °° Tne first depioyment 
!bOviet naval forces in the Mediterranean on a permanent basis 
MK place in 1958, when a brigade of W-class submarines was 


b) om NN 


Meeeeorrea to a newly established submarine base in Vlone, Albauinz. 


aed 
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Smee rmanent presence in the Mediterranen 


QR Gf Sovict intel hae 
cojlection ships started approximately at the same time. Tho 
\ 


Bmemarines were bascd in Vlone until 1961, when the Soviét break 


} 


Yee Albania occurred. Since 1963-1964 § 


4 SOvict navy surface 


La 


Wgats have been deployed primarily from the Black Sea Fleet, and 


tie Submarines, from the Northern Fleet.° Thus, the newly formed 
| 270 
i@eecerranecanean eskadra whose strength was gradually built 


Ips has become an important element in the Mediterranean, 


} 
: »v 


jaeecularly in the eastern part. Originally, the Soviet Navy 


ssed to withdraw a considerable portion of its forces fron the 


, 
i 


fjepecerravbean during winter months, reinforcing them again in 


he spring. While the seasonal fluctuation of forces seems to 


e@ continuing, after the Sixth Day War a considerable higher 
inimum level of forces was established, and the average strength 


f the eskadra, increased. An improved system of logistic supply 


@epeed With the availability of ports in some Arab countries have 
ade it easier to maintain the increased number of Soviet shios. 


he Soviet Mediterranean eskadra does not make extensive use of 
i i 


MOre bases.” Instead, a supply train of oilers, tenders, and 


wner auxiliary ships have been replenishing the combatants. The 


Meron Of using Soviet merchant ships in addition to the Navy's 
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auxiliaries is available and Occasionally has been exercised. 

The present average strength of the SOvict Mediterranean 
eskadra is about 00-60 Ships, including 12-14 Submarines. of which 
20r 3 are nuclear. Not only Submarines, but Surface ships as 
well from the Northern Fleet and the Baltic Fleet are deployed 


together with the Black sea units, 7/2 : | 


While the defensive role of the Soviet Mediterranean eskadra ,| 
me. ASW and anti-carrier, Which has been Particularly Strongly. 
emphasized by the Western Specialists, has definitely remained, 
the Composition of the eskadra and the mature of its employment 
have clearly indicated the eskadra role in Support of Soviet 
foreign policy. Since the Six Day War of 1967 tne Soviet Union 
has been demonstrating to its Arab clients that it could offer wore 


than moral support, and the Soviet Ships in Egyptian ports during 


the conflict were definitely an inhibiting factor against the 


5 


to emphasize this point. For exanple, Admiral. Sysoyov, the Conmunander 


continuation of Israeli air Strikes The Soviets themselves like 


of the Black Sea Fleet, in his recent Speech to the Ukranian 


Communist Party Congress discussing the growing role of the Soviet 


ee 


Captain FLOM. Murphy, USN, The Soviet Navy in the 


= 


“editervranean, (Naval Institute Proceedings, March 1957); Admiral 
a Atos og e ot . Aft , ae i. ara * — 
meaac C. mac Ir. USN, View from the Bridge of the Gtimewee 

ee ee es PO Can NL "eo ba Te eee Rene Uo eae 
flagship, (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings , weuruary 1972, po. 


See ee 


18-28); and Washington Post, November 30, 1970. 
See oe OSt 





ymin international events and repeatines a Soviot standard 


= oO 


° vt 2 ; es a. 7 
@am that “imperialist domination of the hich seas has ended 


% 


meer , stated that "Israeli agrression in the Middle East 
=e 


jiitiated and supported by the USA could be even more impudent 


ies 
ii there were no Soviet combat ships present in the Mediterranean". 


) When the Western press emphasized the growth of Soviet 
uval power in the Mediterranean and its maturity from a presence _ 
“2 challenge, the challenge directed first of all toward 
“ducing mies iniiuence of the US 6th Fleet and to ending the 
y2dominance of American power in the area, Soviet propaganda 
uswered with an array of articles. It was emphasized that the 
Weet Union as "a Black Sea power and consequeatly a Mediterranean 
Wer is closely connected with all problems" in the area, and has 
Mearrefutable right'' to keep naval forces there, "to promote 
sability and peace in the area which is in direct proximity 
ff tne Soviet southern borders", and "not allow the American 


' 


j1 Fleet to carry out the aggressive ideas of the Pentagon with 
ZS 
Wunity'. 
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|, 1968); Vice Admiral N. I. Smirnov, Soviet Fle 
Mamccrranean, (Krasnaya Zvezda, November 12, 1968); VY. Ermakov in 


Pavds. , Siouealee, 27, 1968; and ¥V. Kudryavtsev in Pravda, December 
mee S 
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The Soviets obviously were irritated by the NATO decision 


o establish coordinated aerial surveillance of the Soviét fleet 


mene Mediterranean and the creation of a new NATO command, 


aritime Air Forces Mediterranean, effective November 21, 1968 


he permament deployment of the eskadra produced the emergence 


A 
By maintaining an 


f the Soviet Union as a true Mediterranean power, producima sine 
@tuation where since the late 1960's there can be no single 


to the control of the Mediterranean. 


laimant 
peeatOrced from the Black Sea Fleet, and with numerical 
tl eee Ue 


oan 
P.O rr a om | 
motel Gel eet 3 


upressive number of missile armed shios which can be rapidly 
Soviets 


igeriority of submarines over the..6th 
MCK 1S the carrier-borne air power which is the backbone of the 


With no point in the Mediterranean more tnan 200 


ce rileet. 
Mees trOm land and the availability of air bases in a number of 
memo countries for the Soviet aircraft, the overwhelming dependence 


weecnue loth Fleet upon its carrier.aviation for its "combat 
The rapid redeployment ox 


Pepility" ane mot very convincing. 
oviet aircraft to the network of air bases in Arab countries as 
Meee 2S direct employment of Soviet aviation from the souta- 
‘ member Sees v 
aS tO De Vle" 


mecrern regions of the Soviet Union and Warsaw Pact 


mene castern part of the Mediterranean, 
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$a cistinct Soviet capability.”°* Admiral Kidd, former 


2 


ommander of the 6th Fleet, recently wrote that "the (uo waite: 


4 
‘ 


viet naval strength in this area has caused many to guestion 


he capability of the US Gth Fleet to perform its stated mission". 
‘he admiral continued, "the fact is that under existing pressures, 
| 

mere Walking a tightrope of adequacy; at some points, the rope 
's beginning to fray. Our still formidable fleet is being forced 
. accommodate to d new environment far different from the one 
hich it dominated for almost a.quarter concn aie The | 
amiral also described the Soviet naval forces in the dai teria 
S “a have fleet" which has new ships, modern weapon systems, 

eth eearned and highly motivated versannel. Stating "that there 

s no longer a permissive enviroment where once the Gth Fleet 

ioved at will" the admiral described the situation during the 


Ordan crisis in October, 1970, during which the Soviet naval 


‘Orces in Mediterranean were quickly reinforced and appropriately 
{ 
[Meettoned. From the chart accompanying the article showing 


listribution of forces of both fleets, it is impossible to tell 


MO Surrounded whom. Soviet ships followed all major 6th Fleet 
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“John Marriot, The Air Situation itt the Neadivereead, 
Imternational Defensive View, Vol. 4, No. 5, October 1971, 
jee 29~432); also see the New York Times, May 13, 1970, “US 6trc 


meet Cotcerned Over Soviet Navy in the Med", and Time, June 


fo 1971, “Soviet Thrust in the Mediterranean. 
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sips and as the Gth Fleet watched and Waited, tne Semmes 


so watched and waited, giving no evidence of « ress, but a 
| 


rmal and restrained behavior which Admiral Kidd described 


.follows: '‘''There was none of the nonsense of their ships 


mning in and around our men-of-war at close range. It was 


ident the Soviets were under the direction of a seasoned 


_ 


aman who not only knew well the capabilities and limitations 


his equipment, but also was Sensitive to the potential 
| 


276 ; 
eLOusness of the situation." 
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When King Idris of Libya was overthrown in a coup in 
Wéembe r of 1969 the behavior of the Soviet Mediterranean 
sadra was very Similar to that during Jordan crisis. While some 
fect Ships took positions along the Libyan Coast, others 
\dowed the 6th Fleet units. It was a sort of indirect warning 
Heto attempt a Revers tion of 1958 Lebanon landing, which for 
Mractical purposes cannot now be repeated. Such actions are 
mng political capital for the Soviets and the new Libyan 
eroment puolicly expressed gratitude to the Soviet navy for 
ms Support". ‘The reported presence of amphibious ships a 
%S of uaval infantry with the Soviet naval forces Ln ewe 


(terranean and occasional landing exercises performed under the 


wr of submarines, surface ships, and aivcraft "as a buffer 
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Meeot any atrvempt av intervention from outsig@e" pepees tie 


Westion as to whether the Soviet forces themselves mictht not one 
lam be involved in the situation similar to the 1958 Lebanon 


‘ole of the US 6th Fleet. 


| As a significant commercial and maritime power, the 


C soviet 


nterest in the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal is under- 


fWemoable. The closure of the Canal seriously nurt Soviet merchant. 


~ 


hipping, including its supply routes to North Vietnam. The 


. 
t 
} 


Mportance of the Middie East and Mediterranean vegion as 2a route 


-— 


Wee indian Ocean and Far East is obvious. Most of the Soviet 


@ea-Chinese moves in Asia should be supported by maritime power, 


ad the Mediterranean-Suez Canal  .sute 


~SUte LS Best” Seeversecnt. 
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Emphasizing the Soviet naval presence in the Mediterranean 
4 a "necessity" because of the presence of the US Gth Fleet 
| 
tere, theSoviet Union expressed its readiness to consider the 


rmoval of these forces. A widely propagandized June i971 speech 


Brezhnev during the Soviet election campaign..emphasized the 
anormality of the situation when great powers keep their navies 


fr from their shores, and expressed the readiness "to solve 


: 2a4, 
Deeproblem but on the equal basis", i.e. the mutual withdrawal. 


Manwhile, the Soviet Union is very sensitive to any change in 
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Were new naval base for t 
meaddition to the Sovict government statement with the warning 
rt Meonopriate counter-action", a number of articles sharply 
femeicizing "Pentagon bases strategy" and the US ard NATO efforts 
"to Beeaen and strengthen their position” in the Mediterranean, 
yere published. Ce | E 


Zo the realm of international politics, the Soviet naval 


» 


} 


@eeoence in tne Mediterranean definitely altered the balance 
} 


Mumeerces in the region and increased Soviet influence in many 
Meeicerranean countries. By projecting a major military, 


Mumeticat, and economic presence “nt@.wene tediterranean basin, 
the present Soviet leadership has accomplished what the Czars 


med otalin failed to do. 


Indian Ocean 


| In the spring of 1968 the first detachment of Soviet Navy, 


headed by the cruiser Dmitriy Pozharskiy, appeared in the indian 
Ocean. The cruise lasted 80 days, and the Soviet ships visited 


ports in India, Somalia, Iraq, Pakistan, Iran and Ceylon.- Ina 


addition to interest of combat training, the stated purpose or tne 


te 
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See for example, an article by Deputy Chier of sta 
me Sovict Navy, Admiral Aiekscyeyv, izvestiya, Merch S, 
lama Krasnaya Zvezda, Internaticnal i 
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Mec Was to make "friendly contacts" and to 2roauce “Tavyor. 22 

. RS x | 
Woeessions . sance that time, the frequency Gl Cowie 
Wes 2Ppearing in the Indian Ocean increased, and at the bewinning 
9i the 1970s the more or less permanent presence of rather modest 
free has been established. 
The vacuum and balance of power theories originally tied 
uy the Soviet appearance in tne area with the British government's -. 
decision to withdraw from east of the Suez. It looked as though 


a 


te Soviet Navy was just waiting for such a withdrawal, and soon 


bewdecision was announced to fill "the vacuum''. Such arguments 


' 


{ 


Memot Warrant a lengthy analysis, and the British might in the 
picond meeemot 1960 could hardly be given such a deterrent rote. 
idely rumored Soviet attempts to acquire bases in the Indian 
Jean were categorically denied by the local governments allegedly 
MvOlved in such en ise and at the present, there is no soviet 
ose in the Indian Ocean. Soviet naval units in the area nave 
teir own supply ships, and the use of local facilities has 
aparently been minimal. | 

The previous absence of Soviet naval forces in the Indian 


Cean could probably be explained not by the lack of interest, 


Wich was strong even in pre-revolutionary Russia (allegedly one 
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Admiral V. Alekseyey in TRUD, June 17, 1968. 
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of the naval projects of Peter the Great involved the annexation — 
of Madagascar) 789 but by the luck of Opportunity and, more 
important, the means. Post-war political development in’ the area 
and disintegration of the colonial System, resulting in the 
creation of numerous newly formed independeat states, many with 
unstable regimes, presented ehe Opportunity. The economic 
development of the Soviet Union, the growth of its foreign trade, _ 
economic ana military aid, intensified development of its 

chant Marine paralleled by the naval development, produced | = 
the means and elevated the importance of the Indian Ocean to the 
Soviet Union. A sizeable Soviet fishing fleet has been operating 
in the Indian Ocean since the decave of-the 1950s and the annual : 
catch toward the end of the 1960s waS about 2 million tons. | 
Soviet commercial Shipping via the Cape in 1970 was represented 
by 3,900 transits or more than 25% of the one in adda tion 

to a permanent presence of alarge fishing fleet, there are 
approximately 100 Soviet merchant-ships: in. the-Indian Ocean at 

iny given ies Soviet oceanographic and space Support | 


ictivities in the Indian Ocean have been considerable. Thus, 


the Soviet Union is simultaneously involved in a multiplicity | as 


e 
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Orbis, Ys XIV, No. 1, Sprime W676. Yayees alleged Russian 
imbitions were Eaeeruuilyy "massaged" by the Chinese - see Washington 
0st, meee eo, L971. 
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Esofirey Jukes, The Souter Union and _ the Indian Occan, 
Survival, pooenber 1971. pp. 370-375). 
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Memaritime activities in the Indian Ocean: in sh OWI Ne the eee 
ao 


hich, at least chronologically, confirms a case of the flag 


ollowing trade; it is involved in active shipping, ti Same. 


ilitary assistance, political support, and economic aid to the 


on-allied nations of the area. 24 ; 


Military, particularly naval, aspects of .the situation in 


Meeindian Ocean are still in “the embroyonic stage of development 


~ - 


malin spite of the fact that during last couple of years, a number 


° 


1 
@eeew Steps have been initiated by both the United States and 


(* 


Demwoviet Union, the outcome is not clear. When an agreement 

iktween the US and Australia concerning the iastalwac oamoae. 

Y Low mecuency (VGS) station on Northwest Cape was disclosed 

1, the mid- 1960s, tae wsoviets probably concluded that fae teem 
283 

O@an would become an area of operations for Polaris submarines. 

Hien before A-3S Polaris and Poseidon missiles became cperaticaal, 3 

te Arabian Sea could already provide Polaris submarines with 

god coverage of targets in the southern part of the Soviet 

Uion. The introduction of longer-range (2,500 n.m.) missiles 


106 US submarines brought target areas from the Soviet western 


Memers to Central Siberia and as far as Moscow within rauge. 
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See Sillar, Sovict Policies, Souta and East of Suez, 
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reign Affairs, October 197U, ps. 70-81.) 
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Whether US Polaris submarines are deploved at present in the 
Indian Ocean or not makes no cifference to the Soviet Union, 
for the major factor to be considered in the Soviet nivel pane 
a the Bees bility of Polaris missile #¢ubmnerne dep ld vert, 
Regardless of what type of ASW forces are selectcd by ene 
Soviet Navy (major emphasis on submarines supported by "tne sSuriace 


forces seems: to becbvious) a-standing naval force for the Indian  . 


Geean would be required. The degree of cffectiveness of ASW 


1 » 


‘Torces against Polaris missiles submarines is to a certain degree 


{ 


irrelevant here, for the choice has to be made between unopposed 
and opposed operations. 

The rejection of the Soviet proposal of December 1964 ~%o 
Make the Indian Ocean a nuclear - free zone probably made the 
soviets even more convinced that the deployment of Polaris 
Submarines was under consideration. Of course, the Soviet 
Proposal represented an attempt to get something for nothing, i.e. | 
to close an area for ‘the U.S. strategic employment which has no 
Value to the Soviet Union. The deployment of Soviet naval units 
do the Indian Ocean might be viewed also as an attempt to show 
pBOViet determination to mect the potential threat by force, anda 
tO create pressure for the reconsideration of the Soviet provosal 


oy 


mci, ctOopether with vaguely defined security measures for Asia, 


U} 


a 


Memcinues to be mentioned by the Soviet press. it was resorved 


ee 


Meee at the ond of April 1971, a committce of the USiepiomae 
fer ity Council was considering proposing an agecenment with the 


viet Union to neutralize the Indian Ocean by abstaining from 
, ON 
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~~ 


aval deployment there. 


t 


Meanwhile, the Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean 
i 


as Memtinucsd, and the US has stepped up its naval activities in 


he area as well. In addition to the construction of a naval 


ommunication center and air strip on the strategically located 


jes OL Diego Garcia and the agreement of December 1971 to take | 
Mex trom the British the naval base at Kahrain in the Persian 
uli, a Pentagon spokesman empnasized the 7th Fleet capability 
DeobDerate more in the Indian Ocean, particularly as the 
} 
ie . , Zee 
Metnamese War is being wound down. 
| 

“hen the indian-Pakistani War broke out, the Soviet naval 
orees in the Indian Ocean which comprised approximately 10 
Mees were cuickly reinforced to about 15 ships. The US sent 
@emesk Lorce headed by the nuclear carrier Enterprise to the Bay 


Seeengal. Thus, a variant of a Mediterranean situation was 


Bpeated in the Indian Ocean, although on a smaller scale. 
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ePOsonmmed Cruises and foreicen visits of ae SOvict Navy 

ere ee a , “ , vv os 
eC AP Ta reefer ef tinue 


ee 2 gre 


during the decade of 1960s have become a common phenomenon. 


: : p 4 
ime Atlantic cruises, particularly in the Caray’ Eee 


4 , BY: 
* * 
been of special interest and have produced controversial publIiciGgs 
It was reported that the Soviet naval detachment wnich visited 
Ceba in the summer of 1969 conducted unprecedented ASW CNGIRCISCS 
Mmecwie GUILT of Mexico with the Dirtrsipation of Oyo Nal 
2 : 

Brie. At the end of 1970 Dofense Seeretary Laird 
emphasized tne Soviet Navy's continuous operation in or near the . 
Caribbean. He added "I think that this is further evidence of 
the Soviet's determination to expand their naval interests into 
jee Western Hemisphere, just as they’ nave in other parts of the 

Bio / ; 
world". The U.S. Defense Department announcement concerning 
Meeecoustruction of new Soviet naval facilities at Cienfuegos and 
Meee oOvViet government's denial of this by Tass, October 12, 1970, 
t e t 4 
were generated by the presence of a submarine tender and the 


Ses0icion that the Soviets may be'a@vezcping facilities similar 


Weeenose the United States has at Holy Loch, Scotland, and Rota, 








me, tO Service the submarines. While the atari gener a 
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2A POSSIOse NASe Tor submarines in Cuba seems to be 


—™ Y 
a OU 4 


gfdunded, the Soviet Navy's familiarization with the area is 
’ 
4 on ty oe ee 7} v 4- 
amir icant. rom suly L969 to July 1970, theveor eee. Navy visited 
Bs) =a 


Beouncries. 


a” 


The visits provide the Soviet Navy with an on> rCCRACy ae 


A 
gly for combat training while underway in often unfamiliar 
geas and for showing the flag, but they are extensively used 


ShLiDS COnciEeEtaws 


». 


BeeprOpaczanda purposes. The detachment of 


Seo’ 15 25 42 rule accompanied by a fleet theatrical group 


Beene stra, selected performers, a team of athletes which 


MeeoiOnaliy incudes a complete soccer team. During the visit, 


o hws Cw 


A resug 


L 
U) 


1é@é activities of the crews are planned accordigely. & 


Beepost Cases visits of Sovict ships to foreign ports have 
2 . 2908 
roduced favorable reactions. 


Mmeettoetcs did not represent a serious probiem in tue Soviet 


fy Up to the late 1950s due to a nature of employment of the 


aval ztorces. The ships at that time represented forces whicn 


Gee Occasionally employed from the basesfor a short period of 
POGe) sO Vora 


& ha 


ame and returned to them to be renlcenished and rena 


ployment of the Soviet Navy units, however, in the absence of 
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See for example an article in Krasnaya 2vezte Cee 
me i970, Norway, Cur Neighbor, describing a recenuevisie oma 
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pyiet bascs in the area of their operations, presented another 


& 


feplem. It should be emphasized that Soviet combatants were 


b 


eacy ior forward deployment long before the Soviet Navy’ 


Se 


— 


{ a 


@eeecic system could cope with it. The main problem was the 
bsence of suitable support ships; tankers were very small 


i 


} : j : : 
mot fitted for side refueling, and supply and depot ships 

= _— 
ere practically non-existent. Gradually, during the decade of aN 
fee 750s a considerable number of support ships of the Don, Lama, 
} v 
fee, 2nd Ugra classes were built. Larger tankers and supply 
{ 
feos Were introduced, permitting a gradual switch to the side 
feueling and supply method, which is definitely more productive 
Mueexpedient. The Boris Chilikin-class support ship, which 
pmeeeticiy entered service, is a good iilustration of the progress 
Sees achieved by the Soviet Navy in the solution of logistic 

Zo A. hee . . 

Iroblems. ime addition to the Soviet Navy S Own suppers 
mits, the ships of the Soviet merchant marine can be, and are 
piten, used. When docking facilities are available in a number 
@eeexriendly countries, the use of the merchant ships to bring 
supplies to those ports where Navy support ships can be re- 


plenished provides the Soviet Navy with additional advantages and 


Mermits the number of support ships required to be reduced. 
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December 1971. 
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By developing a sunply procedure similar TO ThG US ew 


leet train system, the Soviet Navy has reduced tke requirement 
\ 


or naval bases. Of course, the fleet train system is vul@enaiue 
a 


= 


o enemy attack and requires considerable protection. Naval 


aseS On the other hand also have become one of the most preferred 


' 


M@meetS, and are very vulnerable. Naval bases on foreign 
erritories, in addition, can cost dearly in material and - 


) 
Olitical terms, and denend to a considerable aesree upon the 


» 


evelopment of a political situation in a host country. Despite 


4 


+e marked improvement in the Soviet Navy logistics, it is~an 
ixtremely difficult task to supply a number of naval ucits with 
eern armament far away from the bases. This matter is openly 


recognized in the Soviet specialized press, where the great 


| 292 
lifficulties associated with the process are discussed. 


Peni ral G. G., Oleynik, Excellent Suntory uomee eo 
wruises, Rear and Supply of Soviet Armed Forces, No. 7, July 
Meee, DD. 26-30; Rear and Combat Readiness of the Navy, No. 5, 
May 1971, pp. 69-71; The Navy Rear Services Today, (Morskoy 


Meeiak NO. 12, 1970, pp. 3-8); Krasnaya Zvezda, July 25, 1971. 








mee recent large-scale Soviet naval CACLCAGCS, On one 
Gedei0n involving all four Sovict £leets, on the one harid 
oe a@ new phenomenon in the Soviet naval development, but 
onthe other is a ecuieadl consequence oz the process. 

Tbe joint command and staff exercise, code named SEVER 
(Mrth) , took place during the period of 11-19 July 1968. The 
peticipants in the exercise were the Soviet Baltic and Northern 
fhets and the Polish and East Germany navies. involving 
eas in the Northern Atlantic, the Baltic, the Norweigan © 
ui the Barents Seas, sever was at once the first metor uavae 
Mercise of the Warsaw Pact and the biggest naval maneuvers 
! to Peete tine in Sovict history. While the Polish and Hast 
Smee navies played a significant role with the Soviet force 
Beene Baltic, including participation in a joint amphibious 
) 
miding, Only Soviet forces were involved in the major events 
lich took place in the North. The East Germans, however, 
10Se to empnphasize a much greater scale of cooperation stating 
lat ‘the Sever exercise represented a new level of cooperation 


m@ween the combined (i.e. Soviet Baltic Fleet, Polish and 


it German navies) Baltic sea fleet and the Northern Fleet of 


A Sete rpener rer =" 





| eos 
faoOvViet Union." 


1 
\ 


Admiral Gorshkov emphasized that it was an "exercise of 


he ocean navy which has everything necessary to conduct 

i 

uecessful combat activitics far from its bases". While oe ey ee, 
{ ® 5 ° ° ° 

f£ Sovict naval forces participated in the exercise, the submarines, 


! ® 


faeeeaval infantry were particularly plorified. In addilion tod 
} 
feesubmarine's role in strategic dclivery, demonstrated by an 


m@erwater launch of missiles, the ASW role of the submarines 
fMeeachlighted: "Battles of submarines with submarines is not 
{ 

fjetOn Or the imagination of a visionary, but is actual 


294 
aeity'. Mae importance of a second amphibious landanc ae 


‘\ 


one North, on Rybachiy Peninsula, executed exclusively by the 
Soviet Naval Infantry and being larger than the Baltic landing, 
vaS an obvious desire of the Soviet Navy to demonstrate mobility 
ipparentiy over a considerable distance, for it is most likely 


tet the naval infantry force participating in the landing came 





An interview with the Commander orf the East German 
Navy, Vice Admiral Ehm, published in Ostsee Zestung, 29 July 1968. 
Phe same interview emohasized Kosygin's evaluation of the volitica 
Significance of the exercise. In his 13 July press conference 
Peo cockholm, published in Pravda on 15 July 1968, Kosygin noted 
(Nat "the exercise was an emphatic answer to the intensificd 
policy of aggression on NATO's northern flank clearly denonustrated 
by the Polar Express maneuvers". 


Be Iavestiya, July 14, and July 19, 2ocee 


€ oe 


* ° RAS ES 
teem the Baltic. However, as later became eyigemt the Jcwor 


24 ¢ ») 


Smereise was a rehearsal for the Okean (Ocenny manervers, darts 
which the major events of the Sever exercise were re VOU LG) Ais 
larger scale. 

The Okean maneuvers were held from 14 April to 5 May slo 
under very adverse weather conditions, particularly in the 
North Atlantic. The area of the maneuvers included two oceans, : 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and several seas including the Barents, 
Norwegian, North, Okhotsk, Japan, Phillivine, he deee: 
ck, and Baltic. A detachment of Soviet ships headed by the 
Meet te Cruiser Admiral Fokin was in the Indian Ocean. Ail four 


soviet fleets participated in those world-wide maneuvers, which 


were called unprecedented by a Pentagon spokesman, “a first for 


| 


anyone in the Nnastory of the naval art" with the emphasme sto. 
Wee navy has had anything like this on this scale and this 

t 296 1 } : 
Seope''. Even the maneuvers code name Okean was denicted 
Meeeric not only in referenceto the scale, but also in that it 


related to a former Tsarist yacht, renamed Okean during Lenin's 


y o tml e 
time. The name was seen as an omen and an expression of Lenin's 


= 





In addition to the hints in the Soviet press, the 
independent Ome a. Journal of Commerce and Shipping on 
19 July 1968 emphasized that a sizeable unit of amphibious forces 
Meecd trom the Baltic in two <;rouns, one of which followed tne 
Meeverian Coast north during the period of the exercise. 
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: Haseenevon Post, April 24, 1970. 
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ssire to have a strong occan-going navy in 


pemdreds of Soviet naval Ships and 


Po, ee ote ie may ay As 
Giscrary particinating 
1 


1 the maneuvers were employed ina Seeningly realistic $cenerio 


Beeizing a2 strong experienced enemy in a nunber of 


ver ' 
Je @ Mee ar a 


Baeeations) in which the readiness of the Yovict ayy COR tL alee! 
2¢ tasks assigned to it was checked. The following tasks were 
Mstrated in the maneuvers: 

the deployment of submarines, the main striking force 
€@ the Sovict Navy, and the creation of combat conditions 
eins Meear most eiicctive combat use; 

Smepetisive ASW against Polaris submarines, and for the . 
F@tection of Sovict's own naval forces, including missile- 
arry ing submarines; 

anti-carrier operations in order to prevent carrier 
dveraft from attacking naval and shore installations, and to 
2duce Pmemy “combat stability" by eliminating carriers from 
Mrious (including ASiV) formations; 


Gperations against cnemy lines of communication, including, 


/ 


/ . : 
Zoe 

All important Soviet newspapers assigned their special 
PeeespoOncents to cover the maneuvers and extensive information, 
Oviously on a selective pasis, covering major events of the 
mmeuvers was published between 14 April and 12 May 1970 in 
wmavda, Izvestiya, Krasnaya Zvezda, and others. Following tne 
nneuvers a Special book, Okean-Maneuvers ci the USSR sAswe Comcductec 
Mmeoril —- May 1970, 208 9. was published in Moscow by the 








‘ilitary Publishing House. 
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geeks against its shipping: 
BO 1sSist the Sevict Army oneite Aa | auth 
« e ° ry \ 
including use of amphibious landing and missile strikes fxom 
3 
submarines and surface ships. 
Not all these tasks are of equal importance to the all 
muece tleets, and they vary in the individual theaters. The 


anor eveucs during the maneuvers took place in the Atlantic 
Ocean eae the adjoining seas, where more than half of episodes 
were played. The Northern Fleet as well as the Baltic and the 
Beack Sea Fleets were more actively involved in the maneuvers 
‘than fee Pacitic Fleet. 

The maneuvers were conducted in a nuclear enviroment, and 
the use of the missile armament of the Soviet Navy aueladed 
combined missile strikes of naval aviation, submarines and 
Waeertace Ships, the launching of ballistic missiles and underwater 
and ee weeePaunchine of cruise missiles by the stbmarines, and 
‘combat employment of SAMs aeainst beth individual yanegua7eu oe © 
@arsets. The extensive use of in-flight rerueling and the long 
ra 
Buration and long distance of the flights were “special | 
cnaracteristics of the air operations. Very extemsSive aix, 


Peconnaissance was conducted and close cooperation of naval 


aviation with Longe Range Aviation was evident. 


Amphibious landings were conducted by all four Soviet 


feets. The Baltic landing against an area "strongly fortified 


j-depth" clearly imitated an operation against the Danish Straits. 


Te landing in the north on the Rybachiy Peninsula by forces of 
Nval Infantry from the Mediterrnean (Black Sea), Baltic, and the 


Nrthern Fleet was of a considerably larger scale and was 


oserved by the Minister of Defense and Commander~in-Chief of the - 


Nvy. The Naval Infantry demonstrated improved skill and 


» 


sphistication by landing on difficult terrain after a relatively 
lng voyage under adverse weather conditions. a 
The two newest ships of the Soviet navy, the ASW cruiser 
iskva 2a the sister ship Leningred, ee 
i the maneuvers together with many classes of missile and 
conventionally armed ships. The ability of the surface forces 


t defend themselves against air attacks was emphasized. 


The time of the exercise, the early spring months when a 


f 


wn 


cnsiderable number of young sailors trained according to provisions 


0 the new Universal Military Law were aboard Soviet ships, and the 


etremely unfavorable weather conditions, can be viewed as testimony 


t the satisfactory solution of the personnel problem and the 
Mturity of the Soviet Navy. In the command and control field, 
te wide use of computers in the decision-making process, the 
efective and reliable communications during all phases of | 


i“ a 2u8 


ON 





tf 


pavers (labeled "“fantastic"), and the offective work of the 


Beous Staiis were emphasized. Satellites were most likely 


ed in communications. : 


Bs 
ad 
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The high degree of combat readiness of the Soviet Navy 
Secs Alleged ability "to go into action at any moment, even 
ter the most unfavorable conditions and circumstances" were 


Beescad. Soviet Navy leaders emphasizedthat the preceeding 


9 


@ade of combat training was "a process designed to master the 


, > 


Can” and tne Oxean maneuvers "the final stare of the process, 

h Navy's final exam, which it passed successfully" demozustrating 
| 

t readiness "to execute strategic missions and to counteract 


i] 
ie 


cr 


meone naval ioe" in defense of tre "national interests of 
. | 7 298 
meee UNION and other Socialist countries". 
TO explain the Soviet Navy's forward deployment as dictated 
memeby the necessity to counter the strategic nuciear threat 
i 
} 
Miecne Western, mainly US, naval forces would be an over- 


Moeitication. Initially this threat played an overwhelming, 


YQ singular, role and is still important. But, during the second 


ie 
© 


Meo. the 1960's, when the Soviets started speak apcut the 


| 


eessity of its navy to protect the "Spreading interests" ox the 


3 
C3 


c 


Oiet Union, a new and important element which may be crucial in 


a 
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the future was added. This new mission of the Soviet Navy 


reguired its constant presence in the "remote areas of the world's 


oceans previously considered the zone of control" of Western 


maritime powers. The presence of substantial Soviet naval forces 


does not exclude the support for a friendly regime threatened either 


_by internal turmoil or foreign intervention or in direct assistance 


> 


to newly born regimes more favorable to Soviet interests, as for 


— — 


+ 


example the 1969 Libya revolution illustrates. 


» 


What was exercised by the Soviet Navy during the 1968 


ee 


9 


seizure of the Pueblo by North Korea might be classified as an 


299 
attempt to employ the strategy of interposition. ihen it was 


unclear what the US would do, and a carrier task force was heading 
toward North Korea, a detachment of Soviet ships appeared in the 
Vicinity. The Jordan Crisis of September-October 1971 provides an 
example of aoehe: Sesion. discussed previously, when the 


presence of Soviet naval forces in the proximity of the US forces 
could be viewed as a restraining factor. . 
| 
Finally, showing the flag through frequent foreign visits and 
Z 
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299 oho Strategy of interposition is employed for the: 


Purpose of denying an objective to an opponent aad usually 
Without actual use of force. iInterposition does not necessarily 
require superior forces of interposer. By placing his forces 
between the opponent and the opponent's object the interposer 
increases the opponent's risks and presents him with choice to 


| drop or change the objective or escalate. 


7 





and displayine muscles by larce-s 
in remote areas are 2 Gemonstrat 
mobility. At least in their statements, t 
leadership appear to be confident that 
the spaciousness of the wor 


is required for the simultaneous and p 
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ton ef power ang mnaritine 


he Soviet military 


2 ame 


4d ocean and possesses everything 


activity on several oceans and SeC2cc 


Today, 


followings: 


about 360 Submarines, 


300 


the Soviet navy order of battle includes the 


» 


two ASW cruisers, each with about 20 nclicopters: 


26 cruisers, dacluding at least 9 armed with 
about 100 destroyers and equivalent 


are missile armed; 


about 130 escorts 


about 270 coastal 


cCOrts; 


about S20 mine weeners; 


apout 130 nissile boats; 


over 300 tornedo boa 


tS; 


! 


about 200 amohibious snips and landing 


300 


dmarsnall 


Tan into the tnaoeusands"., 


nen pee a gaan erent eee en 


Grechk 


UpdOrt Ships, auxidiaries, and service craft 


Naval 


Loree 
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Salm, ae vO“ 
G2VLATLOR has 


hips 


missiles; 
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vheir navy has "mastered ~ 


which 


rolonged conduct of combat 


», Many of which 
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nearly 90 of which are nuclear: povered; 





miremait. Numerically, it is the laxvgest navy in tbe Moree 


P 


Its personnel strength is about 500,000 officers and men. 


% 


Most ships are of recent construction, are fully manned 


. 


Rang ae 
and operational. The percentage of ships, primarily older ones, 


in reserve is ar). 

‘The main strength of the Soviet Navy, however, is not in 
number of ships it possesses or in the total displacement, but 
in the armament. In addition to the ballistic missile submarine's 
contribution to tne Soviet strategic delivery, which Peeilese to 
600 missiles, there are a variety of surface-to-surface, air-to- 
Suriace, and surface-to-air missiles which ccnstitute the main 
armament of the Soviet navy's forces, submarines, naval aviation, 
surface ships, and shore deiense units. At the present, no one 
navy in the world approaches the Soviet Navy in total number of 
such Pesiles, the variety of their carriers, the scone of ranges 
they cover (long and horizon range) and methods of launching 
(surface, ogi and submerged) and perhaps even in quality (propulsion 
systems and various guidance methods employed). The Leese edition 
of Jane's Fightine Ships started its remarks on as, SONY Navy 
with a statement that "by any standards, the Soviet fieets now 
represent the ier navy of the suner-power". The continuous 
appearances of new classes of missile atneaenoeer submarines aad 


boats which are impressing observers by their sophistication ana 
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Mupeern, Daltic, Black Sea, and Pacific and onc 2lotilia- ese 
Mespian. In addition, the denloyment of naval forces in theo 


aw 


Muar ranean, 2 main responsibility of the Black Sea Ficet, but 


Mott L li Zine Ships and particularly submarines trom tHe 


& >? 


J 


a 


Memeo tic sy Lects, constitute in effect a 2irfth Soviet ficet 


ro) 


Mumrouen it continues to be called an eskadra., Tae further 


@ 


os 


Mmeec—uy in the Indian Ocean might in tse poe EE produce a 
Mereacion Similar to the Mediterranean, with the bulk of the naval 
morces coming from the Pacific Ficet. The size Of ise 22cr ee 
Mmect, an addition, will aiso KG influenced by general Gevyeiguinescs 


Meerelations with China and Japan anc in turn the subsecuent 


Geveiopment of their naval forces. The bulk of ballistic missi-e 


a 


ana cruise missile submarines are based in the two most powerzul 


Ss oF 


fleets, the Northern and the Pacific, in order to have easier 


SoZ 
access to the cceans. - 
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goense, mainly anti-aircratt Canibhbity, tho Inproved Bad 
paoility and horizon-range missiles (not requiriuy Laryat 


uisition and mid-course correction from an outside source) is 


£ aes 
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“ing On. Shese submarines and surface ships will gradually . 


rglace the remaining conventionally armed and aging units built 


| 


i, large series in the 1950's. Although modernization involved 
sme classes of submarines and surface ships, it does not appear Ra 


t be among the most favored measures of the Soviet Navy. 


! 


) The fleet of support ships is being reinforced with Larees 
i" Boe, — , ae 
sips equinped for side replenishment. it 1s probably stiil 
t 
nadequate in size, but with the help of the Soviet Merchant > 


Brine, it nas managed to supply Soviet Navy operational units with 


ll the essentials. The sysvem of naval bases on Soviet territory 


opears to be under expausion. It was reported taav one enue 18) OFS 
and air force bases in the world is 
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t North, including Novaya Zemlya. 


iggest complexes of naval 


ader development in the Soviet 


(ithougn not a balancéd navy in he Western sense, primarily pecause 


riers, the Soviet Navy appears to be not 
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nuch disturbed by the Be oR ae 


fF a lack of aircrait car 


After the mid-1950's, Soviet naval 
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Meee in a quite non-traditional international siteation or 


2 
ne established hardware with the emergence of 


goerence to th 


“en 
~~ 
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Gudatatively new military technology. What is seen today in the 


memous areas Of the world ocean 


| ‘ 
wy which appears to be well aware of its Limitations and 


S an innovatively develaping 


p> 


scrength and which is trying "in different situations to perfect 


th methods of combating a strong enemy under the most adverse - 
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enditions". 
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The role of maritime power in general and naval vower in 
Mmeecular continued to be debated and analyzed in the Soviet 


UiOn. An essay "Navies in Wars and Peace" by Commancer-in-Chief 


9 the Soviet Navy Fleet Admiral of the Soviet Union S. Gorshkov 


By turn to be a modera Soviet version of "the iniluence of sea 


306 
Swexr upon history". Empnasizing the increased importance of 


s6ans and naval combat, the admiral gives a comprehensive 


sonomic, political, and military analysis of the role of tre sea 
| 


24 historical development and recalls Peter the Great's statement 


hich compared a state with only an army to a person with one hand 
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Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy, ¥leet 


@eiral Y. Kasatonoy in Soviet Military Review No.. 7, ioe: Lo. Ae 
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mdee Stave with both an army and a navy, to a. person Hy 1G 
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bands. The historical peacetime use of the navy as an instrument 
¢ foreign policy, which can demonstrate the "economic anid 10 Lele y 


; 
mec Of a2 state beyond its borders" ard the fact that "navies 


br many centuries have been a single service of armed forces 


@eeorc OF defending the interests of a country‘far away from its 


brders" were vicwed as important features of the naval forces. ; 
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aalyzing "Russia's uneasy path to the sea", the Admiral attacks 
alien propaganda inspired and actively conducted by England" which, 
t 

llegediy, had been concerned by Russia's drive to the sea 


Meriated by Peter the Great. Strong attacks are made against 


ligh Tsarist officials, who on the eve of. the Russo-Japanese War 
1 


ried to persuade the Tsar that there was no need for the navy 
athe Pacific". Modern foreign propaganda allegedly inspired by 


yhe US was said to be using the old British argument that the 


{i 


Ovict Union is a land power and, hence, its military requirements 


ire @ifferent. As an’example, President Nixon's speech of August 


Meg /O, was cited. 
Russia's unfavorable maritime geography, whica historically 


ecognized. Tse 


rs 


complicated the development of the navy, is tuily 


Memiral's treatment of "Russians in the Mediterranean Sea” is of 
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Meerai draws several conclusions. Accordingly, h 


Mee the threat of attack 


eerged, the Russian Navy 
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t the whole world that the 
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Lesenace Ling 
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vainst Russia's southwestern borders 
| 4 
appeared in the sea and ‘demonstrated 


mecaiterranean is not eemebody s zorbiddcden ae 


a é 
sace or closed lake and that Russia is a Mediterranean power". = 


: Ld ° ° ° é . 
Te current vresence of Soviet ships in the Mediterranean in 


7 


Grskkov's view is substantiated not only by the geography, but . 


mummy centuries of the presence there of the Russian Navy; it - =. 


5 
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Suueveead “Diocks the violation of the neaceful atmosphere there e. 


Bemeeyine an esvecially important role in the defense of tke = 
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@emetays 2 role of containment". If nothing else, teis work '° =- 


emonstrates that Soviet naval thought is not merely working - 
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mamas CuULTe active. 
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Memmi ciaity accompanied? by louc revolut: nary slegate ce ene 


Mee ced conservative, unrealistic attempts to promst 
W@ssical naval theories on the cther. ‘Such dichatomous views 
ere interpreted by some Western students of Soviet naval - 

| 

[—~@mis as TeStimony to the existence of two opzrosing schools 
Saeenic SOVIeT Navy involved in a persetual struzvle to influence 
Meee aecersnip. In reality, however, without seriocusly- 
bjectins tO Cebates, and occasionally even encourazing then, 

| 

me Soviet leadership was cuite pragmatic in its aoproach to 
MeeecOUStruction. <I% could nov be otherwise, tor Dhe econemic 
Merc iOns OF tne country and the defense requirements as seen 


yi meme Soviet lenders for all arate reasons excluded any 


ther approach. This is not to say that tne Soviet leadersain 


| 


xpressed a deen understanding of aaval power and skilifully 


Meeemented it, but the available ontions were very limited. 
ta ' 
Baile World War I, the Revolution and the Civil War 1 
Mflicted severe losses on the Russian Navy, resulting in its 
Meintegration, and Bogeeced ecenomic dislocatvion i9%tne Cautea 
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meepeiOn Or the Tsusima disaster, was gencral lywio rwene 

the remaining ships and personnel, particulo rly a considerable 
amber of former Imperial Navy officers, who, without nc e@manely 
acepting the Communist ideals, joined the Soviet Navy and, 
sved by patriotic feelings, worked hard; 


rather extensive naval shipbuilding experience and 


emsiderable shipbuilding capacities, which could be and were ‘a 


} 
feeored; the Soviet leadership's preoccupation with the defense 


@ tne country. Long before the first Soviet tractor was a 
hilt, tne Soviet shipbuilding industry was gradually recone 
a@ the construction of naval ships, and first of all submarines, 
Sarced. om 

Ome A2ccélerated industrialization of the country, strongly 
Bilod toward the defense sector, permitted the initiation ox 
ienber Of shipbuilding programs, including <bhe 1937 procram 
Memalizing the construction of a "mighty high sea navy worthy 
: the Soviet Union". This program was. farsexceoded ee 
ountry could peréra. A continuous shortage of metal, of machine 
hilding, and of other dadustrial capagalics eneetod tae 


OAditions wherein the implementation of the program was to the 
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Btriment of the other services, particularly the army. As 2 
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Peed War Tf, has continued to be unlavorah oe, and the @ern bureaus 


4 


dd problem of the Straits remained. With the exception of an 


2 
ymecessarily large number of conventional cruisers and destroyers 


Mest up to the mid-1950's, the remaining naval forces develoned 


within the means of the Soviet Union did correspond to the role 
| 
i 


ssigned to the Soviet Navy. 
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For a few years after Stalin deatn, Overwhelmed by the : 


actories of World War ii and particularly by the consequent - a 
evelopment of nuclear weaponry and missilery, some influential ae — 


-——_ 


Oviet military leaders, represented by the marshalls wnose 


xperience and outlook was limited by army operations, clearly : 


auderevaluated, and to a certain degree, neglected the role of | Z 
he mavy. Soviet naval theory, on the contrary, even under the - 
ondition of severe limitations on the available hardware imposed Bo 
lainiy by the weakness of the economy and availability of 


t 


iliccated resources, continued to be quite active and modern. : 


farious theoretical groups on the fleets, the academy, and naval - 


schools encouraged and supported by a more imaginative navy 


“ / 
leadership worked out a number of original and innovative | rs 


IrOposals concerning the further develooment of the navy under _ 
mew strategic and technological conditions. Strategically, in ES 
mee DOSt-war period, the Soviet Unicn 
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Raced by the US and which have bossessed strong navies. 


Deeover, military geography has changea, elevating the importance 
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¢ naval warfare. 
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On the technological Side, it was claimed that the 


evelopment of nuclear Weaponry, particularly coupled with the 


; t 
bw means for its EOI -- missiles and the progress in 
} 


eectronics, all of which the. Soviets have termed the "scientific- 
#chnolovical revolution in military affairs", made the, 
Levy Particularly suitable for thea annlication of these new a 
Rees S2 Wwaritare. The mid-1950's decision or the Soviet 
hadership to drastically alter the course of naval Cevel coment 
testimony tothe success of the Sovic 
a@ probably of the military-political leadership's understandings 
* the proplen, 
r : 
. A far looking approach taken in the ec Ursc (Gatto 
| 
?CiSion-making process, which rejected any plans to construct 
stack peo reat t carriers and to fight the opvorent with its own 
Me aporoved the orientation of further naval development 
ward the missile armament and emphasized the prevailing role 
the submarines and naval aviation, seems to have been the. 
me DOSSible under the circumstances for the Soviet “Avy. Tie 
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The first stage of the develonment of the now navy, LZ tae 


TS orientation toward oa 


agg 


little past the mic-1960's, revealed 


Sd 


Wetear war. The tasks of the Navy's main striking forces, 
M@upear delivery, anti-carrier operations, and anti-Polaris AS, 


h e 
learly required the employment of nuclear weanonry and to a 


@ 


meee degree were directed against it. 


wa 


. While it is safe to assume that a nuclear war has been 


uled Out as an instru ent of Soviet policy, a number of factors 
iave @eetrcibuced to the nuclear orientation in the Soviet A 


Mummery, including the naval build-up. First, with the 
Mmuearance Of new weapon system, any military establishment would 
| 

Meee, LeDdency to increases its s? 


lareascnable level. The notion of deterrence has imolied a 


Mmcecnocy tO promote the armament spiral. Mutual suspicion and 


fear Of "inferiority" (real, implied, or imagined), particularly 


ion the atmosphere of occasional pronouncements of "Strategic 

Me oriority” by the adversary., woewe, delindtely olayed an 

Gm@bortant role. The fact that, above a certain level, superiority 
in numbers ceased to produce strategie Suoeriority, pues 


Mead le Only of maintaining a deterrence balance, seems never to 


bother either side. The socalled theoretical field has not been 


’ 
rs 


Mey Relpful, for a myriad ox Hota Xe beacholors <2 


Q@Sctors in the US and licutenant-cclonels, 
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nd doctors of Philosophy) of the Sovtet ind lL Sviry ee ie 


Dparatus contributed heavily to the contusion of;the still 


ittle understood nature Of nuclear warfare and the associated 


itrategy. 
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The naval contribution to 


2 possession of Oniy tne US Navy in the form of the attack 


} 
mmcraft carriers, 


isplaced by ballistic missile Submarines. The Original Soviet 


estem with surface launch and a 350-nile range was gradually 


hproved, and it required almost a decade of effort to produce 


éSubmerged-launched tpoOvO=mile range systen. <A longer-range 


s\bmarine-launched ballistic missile Systen 
| 
| 


2€n variously estimated at from 2 


» whose range has 


,900 to over 3,000 miles, has 


‘portecly been under development. Correspondingly, the launch 


atiorn was improved aiso, from the 2 to 3 missles carried by 


e 


Original Z-class and E-class Submarines to 16 on the 


Oharines, 


Paralleling the Growth of the naval Strategic delivery 


vA | 
stem, a rather Sizeable construction of more conuventional 
rees, but guite unconveationaily armed, has been observed 


rOughout the decade of L£960's. Besides 


stoymenut of forces and +%! 
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It can be assumed that technically the Soviet Navy can 
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definition of Bei necks diplomacy: "the use or threat of Limited 
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A "theory" was devised and circulated to Ae eriect 


at historically Russia was a purely continental state, and that 


a | 
'tnerefore it was neither necessary nor possible for it to have a 


poveriul navy. 


Influential mercenary supporters of this theory 
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CHAPTER ITI 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Hastory Of Development, Plans = 
and their Implementation 


» 


At the beginning of World War I, the Russian mercantile 


feec DUmbered 1,040 ships with a total cargo carrying capacity 
&# 912,000 tons; many were old, slow, technically obsolete 


teamshins and sailing vessels. Although three quarters of 


ussia's foreign trade was carried by sea, only 7% of it was 
arried on Russian ships. 

Foreign (German, French, British) interests owned a 
Omsiderable percentage of the joint stock companies. 

Mesa result of World War I, the chaos of the Revolution 
Meumpoarticularly the civil war, many merchant shivs were 
sce-Sunk, taken overseas by the White Guards, or confiscated 
we foreign states. The total loss amounted to over 400,000 


fems, Or more than 40%. For example, in the Black Sea-Sea of 


° “ a “~ ees a ae = finn 
losses, 204 shivs with a total 


Memeoasin int addition to combat 


x 


Mee CaOnacity of 206,C00 register tons were taken away in 











920 by the retreating White Guards, The majority of the 
i Sa 
emaining snips were in poor technical condition, iand many were 
a8 : 4 
@eetine ships. 
i 
| The February 1917 Revolution generated alarm amon foreman 


'tockholders of Russian steamship companies. There were atteapts 


| 
{ 5 . e ~ . . 6 ° 
G@hold Russian ships in foreign ports under various pretexts. 


ime October Revolution just accelerated the process. §ln o2dewetoms-™ 
yrevent it, the Soviet government issued the decree of 24 

‘ovember 1917 concerning "prohibition of the sSaie, hypnothecation — 
meechartCring of Russian merchant ships by foreign citizens 
Memoresanizations’. All transactious concerning the 
Mm Ships abroad conducted prior to November 24, 1917 weve d 
ed Mma tne Sailing of ships to foreign vorts srohibited. 
memoocelied “workers control" of steamship lines through 
specially organized committees was establisned. The decree 
vy the Council of People's Commissars on the 23rd of January 
(February 1918 nationalized the whole Russian mercantiis 
Meee. The newly organized Baltic company, Transbait, in 1918 
meee led 160 Soviet and foreign ships in the Port of & 


Meee Civil War interrupted even such modest activity. 
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Preps more than on the forthcoming war with Poland”. In 


bid ote 


See l20 the cecree Signed by Lenin gave the Sovngrkoem (Coumea? 
a t e e . : 

@ People s Commissars) exclusive right to nermit the sale of 
as 


~~ 


Mees and to enter into charter party agreements. 


, 


mac resumption of foreign trade was badly needed to ease 
} 


$ 


ne economic dislocation of the country and to‘start the 
pStoration of industry, and at least a small number of 
oerational ships was required for that purpose. Because of the 


@met war, the only area from which the shins could operate = 
i 


Beecarry foreign cargo was the North. In May 1920 three euneen 
Sees and, during the summer of 1920, several more were raised 

it Meeewnite Sea. The newly organized Directorate of Sea 
Bcport £Or White Sea —~ Murmansk (Belomortran) collected 23 
Seamships (some with the ice-reinforced hulls) and 23 sailing 
wssels. Because of the shortage of coal, the latter were 
ousicered of a special importance.” The first Belomortran ship, 
Sobotnik, feft Archangel on the 16th of August 1920 Withotoroten 
tade meeeo., in 1921 the Belomortran was reorganized into the 
Meee Sea District of Sea Communications (BOMPS), and in 1922 the 


Mrthern State Steamship Line Company was formed. 
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meer WOrk, the Black Sea Steamship Line Company resumed 


Rome tion. 


y) 


eecne Baltic, the Baltic State Steamship Line was Orgpemi zed 
i 
a 99 17 2 . - . ; . 
Poi922. The company immediately started to carry foreign cargo. 
| 7 
mney earned by charter permitted the Baltic Company to repair a 
sips and thus to increase their number and total tonnage. 


. 


‘ . 
Heer one year the company had 30 ships with a total tonnage of 
| 


-_— 


@ 7090 ons.” After 1922, the shipbuilding industry speeded un 
Hip repair and soon began the constructicn of new shins. 
Poceeche introduction of the NEP (New Economic Policy) in 
321, Sebesteamship companies started to operate on a self-— 
Mpporting basis; they were no longer financed by the state. 


mumeroeckr tO attract private capital, the joint stock shipping 


“Y 


Ompanies Dobroflot and Sovtorgflot were organized. In addition, 
e ® » Lad e e 
reign capital was attracted through a number of mixed companies. 
‘Or example, mm May 1921 the Russian-German company, Derdvaa, ana 
4 i923 the focwés rlan-Russian Steamship Company were organized. 


me mixed companies, besides bringing in needed foreign capital, 


Were yiewed as a device for avoiding the blockade of Soviet foreign 
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@ees-. There was a strict "division of labor" between joint 
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stock ema mixcd COND: ck Tate the fOrmer ware Bl lm ee a 
fargo between Sovict ports in coastal navigation and the latter 


‘ 


re used for the transportation of foreign trade cargo 


| 3 | 
xxclusively. With the growth of the Soviet Merchant Marine 


“~ 


nd improved relations with many foreign states, both types 


tI company were liquidated. ; 


fa 1925 the restoration of the majority of ships was 


—=—= 


t 


@eeeeeted. The Soviet yards started to build new ships and, 

in addition, ship procurement abroad was initiated. The merchant 
Meeane program visualizing the construction of 698,000 tons of 
ships was approved by the Counsel of Labor aad Defense ins i9Ze:. 
fe192S, prior to the first Five Year Plan, about 80% of Soviet 
Merchant Marine ships were more than 20 years old. ACCOTGlES Guo 
the first Five Year Plan (1928-1929/1932-1933) , 10 billion rubles 
of Papital investment were planned for Soviet ¢rausport, 20 
times more than the 2.7 biition rubles for the previous five 
Mears. it was further plannec to complete the restoration 


Gz Soviet Merchant Marine and to increase cargo sea transportation 
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pamage Of Ships more than two times. 


Bmeecian Tour times, nort car 


During December of 1030 and the first fow months of BRS FS 2 
Bem sOviet transportation system, which was la 


Meena the increasing demand, became the ob 


See2deration of the Party and the government, ‘which led to a 
eee O24 Cecisions to improve the situation. The decision to 


cganize mac People's Commissariat for Water Transport wes made 


: © 
@eeanuary 30, 1931. On April 14, 1931 another decision “on : 


re 


ea % wansport’ demanded an improvement in the efficiency cf the 


Meuch and approved the organization of six merchant marine 


nd 


-, 
Heed 
© 


MueeewOrates;: The Azov, Baltic, Casnian, Northern, Paci 
lack Sea. 

ALT hough the first Sive Year Plen was net fulfilled, tis 
/@eeueant marine received 136 new ships with a totai cargo capacity 
close to 500,000 tons (more than half were Soviet built). In 
h e 
mee the total cargo turnover of the Soviet Merchant Varine 

t ce | BS 0 a | ds 
fMecned tne ore-revolution level. 


The Party directives for the second Five Year Pian 
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feo3-1957) visualized a 
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meeerant Marine. <A total of 26.3 billion rubles were planned 
Sueene Gevelopment of Soviet transport. Although the fig ures 
Her the merchant marine were not published, judging from 
previous practice, 6 to 8 billion rubles would be a fair’ 
@ssumotion. In reality, however, the merchant ’*marine received 
|@aty Meee w Shins during 1933-1934, with 2 total cargo capacity 
‘of 130,000 tons. The remaining three years oz the second @ive 


Sean witnessed a sharp reorientation of Soviet industry 
Sec Mitivary production. "In shipbuilding, Navy orders 
mecame predominat, and construction of merchant snips practically 
“Stopped. Partial reinforcement of the merchant marine was 

q 14 
Ponducted through the purchase of shins abroad." 


Memereead of shins and nort modernization, vhe Soviet 
a‘ a b 


Memeenont Marine was fed with decisions. According to a Ccecision 


$2 


icaluwd3 recroera ce 


sy 


Meee ©COSU Central Committee in i934 the polit 


meWater Transport and political departments in steamship 


tts. 


Mempanies were organized. Their functions were defined as! to 


fi 


i y ; : 
Mesure fulfillment of Party directives for the improvement o2 


Meeactivities of water transport, to increase political 


gS) 
education and training of personnel, to elevate vigilance” 
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Wne Shorvage of Soviet tonnave forced the croa 


wManwhile, 
@eyene chartering of foreign shins. | \ 
The Spanish Civil War presented the Sovict Merchant iarine 


Wom an additional burden. The Sovict supply to the Republi@ans 


h = * 4. ° ‘ 
@meo DC delivered only by sea, directly to the Spame:-h wor lm, 
4 


A number of Soviet ships were cetained by 


@eenrouch France. 
} 
Fanco forces, and three, the Komsomol, the Timiryazev, and the 


Meeocv, Were sunk. The weak Sovict Navy could not provide the’ 


@eect Merchant Marine with effective protection. 


a 


One £Sth Party Congress (CiMarch 1939) directives for the 


Bema Five Year Plan for 1939-1943, visualized the acceleration 


€ the merchant marine development. According to the plan, the 


Prenant marine role in the country's transportation system was 
» be increased, new types of ship were to be built, ports 


proved, and the Northern Sea Route mastered. A considerabie 


mcrease in capital investment was planned. In reality, hovever, 


( o 
eeecve a modest increase in civilian suipbuiiding, tittle was 


War ieee 


one to imorove the merchant marine prior to World 
y@0 the tonnage of the USSR Merchant Fleet appreached 2 miilion 
OMS, but qualitativeiy the majority of ships were cbsoiete 2 


Meno Way able to satisfy the needs of sea transportation, either 


Memeerce cine or during the war. 
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@e the military command, Sie ee) milicary control over tces Was 
established. In the Baltic tne merchant fleet was USea to 
evacuate retreating troops, military nharcware, ‘some industrial 


machinery and civilian personnel from the Riga, Tallin, and later 7 


the Kmnanko. In the fall of 194] the whole remaining fleet was 


Hlocked in Leningrad, where it rema: anead to the end of the war. 


i 
M] 


an the Black Sea, the merchant shins were usec to supply and 


mecer to evacuate, the Ocessa Sarrvason, to suoply the dceZonéers 


Ot Sevastopol, and to assist the Du~acs Sea Pleet and the Soviet 
army during the defense of the Caucasus. In hea BOs co ene 


majority of available <0 merchant Sains were used for transvortation 


& 


of Lond-Lease cargo and raw maceria2ls (in western convoys ana 
a2iso along the Northern SC2 Omec 2 =welve Ships were wiosae 


In the Pacific, merchant Ships participated in the tra spor ecu 
of Lend-Lease cargo from the U. S. and continued to provide sea 
Yo 


vA ; : 
trasnportation for Far Eastern region, and alone the Northe: “ak 


1 
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sea Route. In the Caspian Sea, tne tanker fleet was used 


extremely intensively, Corl Verlle sen meee 
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Meerily half (380) of all Saas were lost and practically all 
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coOliectecd all the Axis shippint it ccul@ as renarations. A 

zg S, were cobained under 

Leud-Lease. Decrepit was the term describing the condition of 

smait old ships built in various countries during previous two 
Va 


zhne War caused considerable damage to Leningrad, Murmansk, 


meeea number of other ports, while such lexvpe ports as Cdaessa, 


ve. 


mOwOrossiysk, Nikolayev, Tuapse, i andsRicamvereegees crovea. 
Mme Dinn for the restoration and development Geucue Soviet 

Beovony approved in March 1946 envisaged, for the merchany marine, 

the delivery of 400,000 tons of shins, accelerated repair of 

meee Shins, capital reconstruction of major ports, 2.2 times 

Mm@eater Cargo turnover in 1950 compared with i940, and a 2.5 

. 2 ; ee ly 
Mee oeracrease in production capacity of ship repair yards. 


Meee tsy in 1950 the Scvict Merchant Marine transnorted 33.7 
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Merton tons of cargo with a to 


Mektzou ton-miles. The promised tonnage vas not delivered, 


a 
although the repair facilities were improved and port restoration 
Mea becun. The inability of the mercantile fieet to fulfill 
the plan was recognized in the Counsel of Ministers Decision of 
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Mm eune 1947 "on measures to iMnrove the cperation OL Peaemier cee 
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dready tense situation in the andustry, it could not and aid 


DReproduce drastic improvements. 
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Directives for the fifth Five Year Plan (1951-1955) , 


adopted by the 19th Party Congress in October 1952, devoted 


onsiderably greater BELemr ron CO tine merchant marine. The 
Cpital investments were increased, somewhat larger facie on 


we new constructions allocated, ah intensifie@ procurement of 


ba 
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SIDS abroad approved, modernization of existing and construction 
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€ new shipbuilding yards and ports, 
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Pering the 1951-1955 five-year vericd, the SrOoWwtD GF sede 


sviet Merchant Marine excecced that in the nrevious five-year 
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priod by 63.8%. More than hal? of the new ships received Wee 
viet Meelt. in addition, many ships underwent na jOr srepeacen 


e@ last time such an approach was used on a large scale by the 
viet Union. In 1955 the Merchant Marine carried 03, / einer 
ye 


‘as of cargo with POtiLe CUChOVe ro: -o 7 ee billion ton-miles 
ra 


The XX Party Congress directives for the Sixtn Fiwe Year 


Mne56-1960) , envisazed = merchant fleet growth by 1,600,000 


t {to be built mainly by tac Soviet and Comecon country yards) 


G@increased participation of Soviet shi 9S in transsorgaticomes 
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piOrity area for merchant marine deveolonoment. The tinber 
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7 * there was carriceé out mainly by foreign ships (8576) 


@eecered by the Soviet Union. By 1959 only 70% o£ the Northern 
Seamshin Company tonnage was powerec, including 7feoe =e 


Seetos Coal and only 22.5% using liquid fuel, 
eee the sixth Five Year Plan was never fulfilled, (it 
mS replaced by the 1959-1965 Seven Year Plan), the measures 
covided Moet Gid play an important role in the déevelounenc 


! 


€ the Soviet Merchant Marine. While not contributing much. 
Meet ty, c~cne Plan did set a definite trend, building up a * 
Kerequisite for the future accelerated develooment of the 
exrchant marine. in effect, 1t was tne first olan which was 
merazed out during its initial three years as it was visualized: 
(re funds were allocated and spent for ships at nome and abroad, 


md more domestic shipbuilding capacity was allscated aud 


| 
tilized Bore civilian construction 


During the Seven Year Plan period (1959-1965), the Scviet 
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p 
Mmechant Marine underwent a truly unprecedented development. 


| 
m@e Dolan for the merchant marine was revised twice, each time with 


Meee derable increase in tasks. The first revision came aiter 
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bepeend Party Congress (Gctober 1961), when it was decided to 
gac@lerate even more the already fast growth of the merchaat 


mrine for the reason that the plannedgrowth of the cargé 


4 


epacity of the fleet was lagging behind the erowing demand orf 

te foreign trade, and, consequently, a considerable expenditure 

uS required to charter foreign ships. The second increase was 
#963, for the plan was fulfilled two years in advance. The : 


aicreased tasks set for the Soviet Merchant Marine in 1963 were 


. 


SO Over-Luitilled towards the end of 1965, again an unprecedented 


ménomenon in Soviet planning practice. 
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Mecording to the original plan, the cargo turnover was 
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Beancrease by 220%, but the actual increase was 360%. In 

938 the Soviet Merchant Marine carried only 6.6% of the total 
Meo curnover sor all types of transportation in the country, 
meee in 1965 it carried 14%. in foreign trade, the cargo 
urnover increase was 480%. The total cargo turnover increased 
! ‘ 

mem 7.4 ballion ton-miles in 1958 to 209.9 billion tons in 
965. Tne merchant fleet tonnage grew from 2,845,000 register 
ons in 1958 to qd, gee0 , OO0seegister tons te 1965 per times. 
M i958 the Soviet Merchant Marine had asout 250 shigs suitable 
Me lone hauls while in 19655 there were over 800. sucn Shivs 
Meee race cargo carrying capacity of the dry cary: 
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Memeenxcrs increased 150%. The Soviet Merchant Marine j Gnved 


Memeechne I2th place in world ranking in 1958 to G@h place in 


bs, 


moa, becoming one of the youngest fleets in the world with 
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most SO% of its ships built in the previous ten years. Towards 


Mud OL the period, the Soviet Merchant Marine sharply 


| ” ae. . ae tl 
Meese ad its participation in the charter market 


w @ 


| lige oeven Year Plan resulted in the complete elimination 


i coal- peeeme Ships, which at the beginning consti tuted TES. 


mthe total ship inventory of the Northern Steamship Company 


Mered by way of ecxamole ahove. The average age of ships was 
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Meeased from 14 to 8 years, while the average speed increased 


™ -. oe ata Re 5 f= +t ana 
bm 8 to 14,5 knots. As a result, the amount of export timber 


9 to 52% 
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ried on Soviet shins increased from 14.4% to 
. 

moo. in 1962, the Northern Steamship Company was receiving 
; : 

n> new Pee per month, and in 1965, two ships per month. 


mmoueh completely retiring old ships, the company nevertheless 
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treased its tonnage by 1.7 times. 


Geespaenomenal growth ox the Soviet Merchant Marine during 


Meseven year period attracted the attention of world sninping 


Mmunity and press. For the first time in its history, the 
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Directives for the 1966-1970 Five Year Dilan apynroved 
} 
Meee 2ZOrd Party Congress in April 1965 nrovided for a 50% 
Meeesc in soviet Merchant Marine tonnage, an 8C% increase 
Meee! Cargo turnover, and a 40% increase in vnort productivity 
Sees tO the plan, the average ship onerating time toward 
feed OF period was to reach 350 days ver year for dry cargo 
i 3 oy 23 
meeps 2nd 325 days for tankers. 
| 
| feeeoureh the plan was not fulfilled, actual performance 
lfeeclose to the planned figures. Tre Fleet was augumentcd by 


@eenew Ships totliing 4.5 million dwt, an increase of 42 


Weive-year period. 
O@ billion ton-miles, an increase of 70% over 195 
ts , Mien accounted for 91% of the ton mileage, 


Hae (8.4%) . 
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See Reporter, February 10, 1966, pp. 24-28. 
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Total cargo turnover in 1970 amounted 
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Magali contributed considerably to this Soviet index. Day-in and 
m_umpmeiiGe cine Soviet Verchant Marine nas nad some hundred Si2teme. 
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milion passengers were carried by the Soviet Merchant Marine. 


J 1970 Soviet ports handled 1,300 million tons of cargo, a 


J | on a 
fitecn percent under-tulfillment of the plan. Average ship 
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@emaving time increased for dry cargo ships from 310 days in @6s5 
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Seeol days in 1970, and for tankers from 311 days TOs s42 quar se 


Werage "speed" of dry cargo ships grew from 285 miles per day 
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it £1965 to 315 miles per day in 1970, and tankers, from 327 to 
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@eemiztes per day. At the end of 1970, the Soviet Merchant 


hirine had established 65 foreign lines including 33 with a ~ 
; 
ablished schedule. In addition, there were many lines in coastal 
Myieation. 

memereing to the Collegium of the Ministry of Merchant 
meeene, Minister Guzhenko stated that the Soviet Merchant Marine 
uring 1956-1970 "assured the complete fulfiliment of the cargo 
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Meuscortation requirement in coastal navigation, the indegendence 
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memovict foreign trace from the canitalistic charter market, and 
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meiscance to fighting neople of Vietnam, Egypt, and other 
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MaeertOllowing table illustrates the augmentation of the 
Murer 2 tect. it can be seen that, wedie total anmguat 
meiese been around 1 million tons, not all Ships seloag 
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Tuc Five Year Plan for 1971-1975, directives for wheenememe 
yproved by the 24th Party Congress in April 1971,\ provides for a 
3 
meener increase in Sovict Merchant Marine tonnage of 5 million 


Meet 1S Olanned to increase total cargo turnover by 35%, 
| 
ile Mi@eaeroine Cargo carriage by 40%. The plan provides for the 
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Mistruction of new ports and modernization of existing vort 
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Memeeties. The deeo-draft dock areas in the Soviet ports are to 
“increased by 37%. 


| It is planned to increase container carriage and to replenish ca 
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Meenerchant fleet with ships carrying 40, 200, 300, and 700 
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Mitainers. Special container terminals in Leningrad and 


ixhodka, utilizing the latest container handling techniques, are — 


< become Seerational. The introduction of ships of 3,000 dw7z 


n 25,000 dwt with stern ramps as well as LASH (lighter aboard 


sip) ships, each designed to accommodate 40-50 lighters of 


mmeeOoO tons each is also being planned. The Soviet Merchant 


line is supposed to receive a number of large bulk carriers 





% 23,000 dwt,,50,000 dwt, and at the end of the period, 


I-80 , 000 dwt, combination tanker-ore carriers of up to 120,000 
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Ney and large, 150,000 dwt tankers. More intensified long-haul 


Mey service, most of which will be suitable for ice navigation 
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The merchant fleet is to be augmented according to LOL Tove 
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mproved principles: new constructions will have an incteased 
Seo capacity “up to rational l: mits", with increased speed, 


otimum minimization of number of ship types built in series with 


ude introduction of automation and crew: reduction. It is planned 


Mmeencrease the profit from Merchant Marine operations by 20%, 
me tne net profit from foreign runs by 28%. 
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The development cf the Soviet Merchant Marine in the more 
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mote future, during the second half of the 1970s and the 
Meeoning of the 1980s, although not validated by any auncunced 
Mena, is being discussed by leaders and specialists of the Ministry 


md can be visualized as follows: 

(a) Ships - The process of ship specialization already 
fel under way will not only continue but intensify, coupled 
ith mmemiicreased size (tonnage) of ships. Buik carriers of 
0-100,000 dwt and lerger as well as tankers of about 200,000- 


0,000 dwt most likely will be built. The number of general 
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mecO Ships, so numerous in the presen | will 
Seinitely be reduccd. Considerable attenticn wiil be devoted 


Meeontainerization, which wili be particularly intensive curing 
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Deel. The sneec of shins will be increased craduall: for in 


as) P 
Bee cases a crastic increase in speed is not yet warranted 
Memon y teconologically but it would require the modernization 


Mumercs, Particularly their cargo handling facilities. 


LASH and Roll-on/Roll-off ship types will be introduced 
meeousiderable number during the 1975-1980 period. The process 
j . 


Geship automation should not only continue but will most likely 
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> mmcensitied. New tyves of crews composed of specialists 
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m@eeaed into two groups - control and maintenance - will man 
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ighiy automated shins. Wide introduction of submarine transcorts, 


Mree air-cushion and hydro-foil ships during 1970s is unlikely. 


meeemethods of handling and transporting bulk cargo, such as 
| a 


meering down the cargo and loading or unloading it through 
ose-pipes, combined with 90-95% enrichment of ores, will 

robably be introduced on an experimental basis towards the end of 
me 1970s. 

Syeerorts ~ Initially in large ports (Zhdanov, Murmansk, 
akhodka, Novoressiysk, Ismail) and later in others, mene iga, 
Meomated cargo processing devices will be installed, AcGethexre 
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med be a four to five-fold increase in productivity or loading 


Meeimloading onerations. More ceen-channel cobroaches to the 
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@ess (terminals) for handline containers and packaged (unitized) 
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Memeo Will be built in Leningrad, Raga, Il'ichevsk, ObwesE, 
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Bedivostok, and Petropavlovsk. Snwecialized Cock tam areas ict 


Smeeans Chemicals, ores, coal, and similar cai ‘fo Will be built. 
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(c) Management - Wide introduction of 2 “computerd zed control 
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maven (ASU) will succeed the initial, vresent basin and 


BeamSnip companies computer centers. Towards the ond of the . 
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Y7Os the automation of control in the Soviet Merchant Marine = 
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sould be completed. 
Coupled with the further increase in line shipping wit 


Pe employment of specialized, automated, series-produced shins 
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Seermproved port facilities, the measures most Lik cely will 
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bsult in a considerable improvement in the over-all efficiency 
. SZ 

Pecoe Soviet Merchant Marine. 
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| Those are the main stages in the development of the Soviet 
brehant Marine and the most probable trend of its deveiooment 
Mang the decade of the 1970s. It can be seen that despite 

Me uumerous attempts, mainly through unrealistic pbians aporoved 


Y the Party, to speed up the growth of the Merchaut Marine and to 


@mmease itS role in the overali transportation system, in reality, 
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MemsoOs. Starting in 195 
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Meee period, not only did the Soviet Union for the first tine 


, bUt particularly dae the’ 1958- 


@7elop an extensive and realistic program of merchant marine 


Meet Ou DbUtL, more important, for the first time was able 
meenpsement it. In fact, speaking about the plan, it, too, ~ 
meimbertect, for it was revised at least twice, but, in this 


Bee, upward. 
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The foregoing decisions and figures do not tell the 
Cmplete story of Soviet Merchant Marine development. Moreover, 
tey do not reveal either the reasons fox the decisions or the 
Menanicm producing the figures. The rest of this chapter will 
meaevoted +o an examination of the factors which necessitated _ 
he decisions and the ways they were implemented; the present . 
Smenization and the management (control) of the Soviet Merchant a 
Meme; the Soviet Merchant Marine research and development, 
ducational moistitutionus, and tne personnes DOLlICy, GOrts aad 
Meo repair facilities; some economic aspects of Soviet Merchant 
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Meine operation. 
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Da to the middle of the 1950's the develonmens of wie 
meet Merchant Marine was dictated mainly by the internal 
eenomic needs and demands cor Soviet foreien trade, which was 
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pt substantial. eince that time, however, there has been ga 
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onsiderable increase in Soviet foreign trade and in the development 
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c Soviet program of economic and military assistance. The 

| | | 
ped of the Soviet economy for sea transport between Soviet ports 
Sramarily associated with the development of new economic. 
M——~eis, 202 many of which land transportation is practically 
Meent) has intensified. The events in Cuba, Vietnam, and the 
male East have not only increased the demand for shipping - 
Meoransport armament, equipment, and goods —- but, in turn, were 
6a certain degree influenced by tne cargo. 

Samce 1955, the growth of Soviet foreign trade nas our 
Merioped the growth of the Soviet economy. The growth of | 


meansportation cf foreign trade cargos in turn exceeded the growta 


a * s — 
Me the foreign trade. For example, during the period 1955-1967 


/ a 
the transportation of foreign trade cargo grew 4.2 times, woile 
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Mee value of the Soviet foreign trade grew oniy 2.8 times. Ta 
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Meee years, 1959-1961, sea 


reaching 53.9 mali 
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Meeeneasons for such rapid growth 
maneconomic. 


are bOEN port eve 

On the political side, the obligations assumed by 
5 e 5 2 4 , 
MeemOoviet Union toward a number of Arab countries, Indonesia, 
@eecmoaia during the second half of 
Mmortance. During th 
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the fifties were of cere te 
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e same period, trade With Chipageeaerae 


7 meow, and a considerable portion of it was carried by Sea. 
DWard the end of the 1950's 
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d the early 1960's, what 
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Dviets call "the process of di 


ae 
Siategration of the wost@ colem@eas 
wstem" had intensified considerably 


During ..96Cs 


LOT exsompwe. 
Meearica alone, 17 newly indenendent states wer 


were established. 
he Communist victory 
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Vietnam and particularly the 


Mmetory Of the Castro revolution in Cuba were of significant 
meortance. 
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ne above ot 


tliined events played an equal 
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Ma permanent role in generat 


the demand for Soviet shipping. 
ome, like Cuba and North Vietnam, 


left the Soviet Union wita 
10 choice; others, like Indonesia, had looked very promising, and 
wence worth the gamble. The third 


category of country Such as 
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the Arab countries, while in the majority ideologically alien, 
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ma, in the future, maybe even economic gains. The break with 
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mea in the late 1950's on the one hand foreed the Soviel Union 


mere cOusidc: its obligation toward cUrtain, coumtii wen 


meresult, for example, Sharpiy increase its assistance to ables 
yn the other hand, the break relieved the Seviet economy of a 
rwnsiderable burden thus permitting mere flexi ieee 
1S Bettas economic and military assistance.°” their aditional 
viet design "to free the country of the capitalistic Shipping 
arket™ and to have greater flexibility in the support of political 
sOals should be added to that set of factors. 

The peculiarity of the Soviet economy plays an important 
‘ole, for, while the USSR is the second economic power in the 
MOrid and produces sophisticated armaments, the overall Love 
if Sevier technology is still below that in most the Wester 
Mintries. This factor has given a peculiar character to Soviet 
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reign trade. While a positive balance of payments has been 
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. Boni te mie ideological, historical, ana macvreca aes 
mpecy~s Of the Sino-Soviet rivalry and break have been investigated 
Mammen, Gotail, the economic aspect, with the exception of the 

iificulties the break created in China, 


mas tO a large degree 
Mees iccted. It is a ficm eee OL RLS Wiis coe ee 
Mmna's needs and the Sovict Union's economic possibiiitics, 
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Olume of Sovict exports and imports has variea shanply.. iig@ama. 
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ulky, raw materials have dominated the cargo in Soviet éxport 
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mepping. The increased foreign trade in menetary terms has 

een primarily with capitalist countries from which Inainly items 

ZT advanced technology have been important. In return, “avery 

ew industrial goods produced-in the Soviet Union could be sold 4 

a capitalist countries, and, hence, raw materials continue to 
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‘emain the main item of Soviet export to them. In the trade with: 

veloping countries, the picture is reversed. All this produced 

. Situation whereby in 1967 Soviet export sea shipments exceeded 

mports by nearly nine times in physical volume, as can be seen 


‘rom the following table: 


Soviet Foreign Trade Shipment (thousand tons:) 














All means of transport (Share "OLesea 
sea transport Shipment -% 
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North Vietnam goes back to 1954-1955, when oWO Soviet ships, 
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menangel sk and Stavropol', were assigned exclusively to the 
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Peet -NOrtn Vietrnan With the escalation of the Vietnan 


meee ene Dumber of Soviet ships del ivering cargo tolNorth Vietnam 
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ncreasec correspondingly: in 1964 47 Soviet merchant ships 


o> 
eached North Vietnam; in 1965, 79; in 1966, 122; T9677, <oeam 
fee tkst Soviet shins, Arkhanged 'sk, Beats, Izne 7s cena: 


@erechnogorsk delivered carso to Cuba in the fall of 1959. The 
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fee Dridge" to Cuba was established in 1960, when the first 
Meret tanker, Cheboksary, delivered 11,000 tons of oil, followed 


Meeormicerrunted deliveries by other shins. In 1960, two million 
sons of oil were delivered and in 1969, 5.5 million tons. At 


Meeeent, the annual cargo turnover of the Cuban “sea bridge" is 

meoutc 9 miliion tons (7.8 million tons to Cuba, amamie sme 

fens, mainly sugar and ore, to the Soviet Union in 1969). During 

the 1960-1966 neriod, Soviet seaborne cargo shipments between 

tne USSR and Cuba erew nearly five times and with North Yietuan, 
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$64 times. ‘Toward the end of the 1960's the Soviets had 20-30 
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Seaborne cargo shipments between Sovict POrtSsandaGéevel Gagmig 
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puntries grew considerably during 1961-1965. With Socialist 
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puntries it increased from 6.3 million tons in 1960 to i6 2 


llion tons in 1967. The seaborne shipments between the USSR 

ad capitalist countries grew about three cames', whale WTA 

pan, 5.5 times (6.7 million tons in 1965) , with, Italy, 3 times o 
5 million tons), and with West Germany, 7 times (3.1 million 
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shipping Policy 


mees2tOregoing factors and figures are definite testimony 
5 Mr irortance of the Soviet Merchant Marine during the 1960's, 
wt at the beginning of the decade discrepancy arose between the 
launed Pyuith of merchant marine tonnage and the tonnage actually 
emeared. It forced the Soviet Union to increase considerably 
ne Wtering of foreign - flag ships, which in turn ' ‘reduced the 
ffectiveness of ete trade" or, in simple language, cost too 
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uch and forced file Soviets to pay in badly needed foreign exchange. 
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Mest - African, South Asian 
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ohne European Group, where close to one—-haleor foreiga 
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meaae cargo is shipped, includes three directorates: the . 

Meaiterrancan (Italy, France, Greece); the Scandinavalan >; saad 

‘ 

Continental (West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and Great 
» 


Meetain). Oil, oil products, coal, and timber are the main 


Cargoes (by volume) in this group. 

| Dame Wiiddle hast - African Group includes five directorates: 
The Near East (Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus); the Red Sea 
Countries; the Persian Gulf Countries; the North Afizican 
Mountries; the West African Countries. Tne largest cargo flow 
ime tO Egypt. 


Meee sOuth Asian Grouo includes India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 


Wrma, Malaysia, Cambodia, Thailand, and Indonesia; The Far 





Me cern Groun, Japan, North Korea, and North Vietnam; The 
Merican Peeup, Cuba, Brazil», Argentina, Canadas (newiaoe 
Mexico, and other Behe micas of the Western Hemisphere. 
Peaerically all major Soviet basins (Northern, Baitie, 
Mack Sea-Azov, Caspian, and Far Eastern) are participating 


Ba more than one group through the steamship companies located 


Miere. Some steamshin companies of a particular basin have been 
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Meer cicular cargo. 


The Nortnern Basin companies are specializing in shipments 
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£ timber and minerals, mainly to the Eurcpean groun, as well 
meeelivery of coal to the USSR from Snitsbergen. 
! Tae Baltic Basin companies are mainly involved in 


imipments of industrial goods as well as coal 2nd oil mainly 


Meeuropean and American (including Cuba) groups. The companies 
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Meee basin are also participating in shipments to West Africa 
j 2 


rroups. 
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The Black Sea~Azov Basin companies are serving all five 


Meoups and are carrying a consicerable portion of Soviet frorsigna 
| 
Meece Cargo, mainly oil, coal, cement, metals, machines, and 


gear. The companies of Far Eastern BaSin are serving the Far 
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Mastern and in part the South Asian and the American groups. 
Up to 1965 the Caspnian Basin provided partial deliveries 


MesOViet foreign trade cargo to Iran in addition to internal 
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Mes doOrtation of oil from Baku. Staring in 1965, but especially 


meter the closure of the Suez Canai, it has been involved in tne 
/ | 


Meowine volume of Yranian cargo to and from Evrape. 
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Meet. §«=Oohioment via railroad and #he Northern sea Route are 


genave been increased correspondingly. 


The Soviet Merchant Marine has develoned extensive liner 
I 
ervice in four major categories: purely Soviét, opera 
Me Other Socialist countries, jointly with capitalist COU ears - 


Mad jointly with developing countries. The economic advantag 

t giner shipping are obvious, but their orcanization and s 
MeteTIATICe are pvosSible only in the case of the AVai Lali ae 

E meorcady flow of cargo, at least in one direction. he 


jeer ty established policy is to expand liner service, something 
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ne case 
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feetively casy to achieve in internal shipping or in 
Weeites Operated jointly with Socialist or developing countries 


\thanks to the planned deliveries and the absence of opposition for 


| 
u Wariety of reasons). The initial Soviet attempts to join lines 


mee Dy Western countries, many of which are under the strong 


Seetuence of British shioping companies, ran into opposition. 
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fhe shipping conferences “initially rejected Soviet steamship 


ee 
oan conference is usually formed by a number of shivping 
Genpanies agreeing to provide scheduled runs on certain routes at 
feed ireisht rates. Their customers often receive more favorable 
Mees 2S 2 reward for 1g business associations. “The conferences 
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Meeve Specific lines, many with announced schecules, The sigs 
Memmeeea Dating in a iine service &fe calledlinevs.  2ne O@esamea 
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@epany applications for membershin. Of the various reasons 
een foc rejection, the most common and important were: ail 

‘ 
Gvict steamship companies and their ships are government owned, 


Meeche principle of government non-interference with commercial 


‘Qipping ould be violated by acceptance of the Soviet comoanies, 
Me allesved fear that the Soviets were trying 20 Monopodize 

‘heir own shipments, while infiltrating the Western lines. 

| The rejection of the Soviet application for membership 


Meondon's Baltic Exchange and in various Australian conferences 
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fesulted in not just a war of words, but certain deeds from the 





soviet Side. At least some Soviet business with the Baltic 
Meenengse was cancelled, and Soviet Shipving companies organized 
Meoumber of “outsider iines’" competing with the existing Western 
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Mes, OlLten by cutting rates. Finally in 1969 a number of 
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Boyiet steamshir companies were accepted as members in various, 
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W9revicously exclusively Western, shipping conferences. By the 

Bitersicoy wot NO. 3, Merch 2372 Por wae cetailed 
description of the Soviet "battle" with Western conterences, 
mec David perenne t , "Russian Sea Power, Bp. 119-148, Gamoit, 
2osvon, JOTi. Actually the first sto 2ceept 2 Soviet tien ae 
Meicic Steamshin Company in 1960, was a passenger conference 
eontrolling services in the North Atlantic. Toews ovic te 
Mmerezoressed in an article which stated: ‘In tnese aays, i 2S 
MemOoSicss ontersvise to discriminate agrainst t.g¢ Sovle® Use, 
Meets 200d that the Awsjcilian couzevrences Zaye faa. 
Me coe this’. | oftsevesciey., 15 Marek Eos ‘Oo Soviews GinWhed 
Meac up to 1669 they were’ paying ver tL million rubles acme 1a 
Mecorei¢ca shinpinge companies to carry Austraiiag WCOL LO” Baireas 
ports. 
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t grow. In April 1971 a joint Sovict-French line between Odessa 
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ad Marseille was opened, and in May, the Japan-Mediterranean 
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Sa line became operational. 


the growing importance of liner service ean be illustrated 
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Bb Way of the example of the Chernomorskoye (Black Sea) Steamship - 
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Cmpany which in the middle of 1971 had more than 80 ships 
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Bemened tO ali four types of lines. In order to increase the 


efectiveness of the company liners, a special Department of 
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Pvernational Lines was organized. 





The conflict between Western shipping conferences and the 


evaet Merchant Marine has not been unique, for the ccnfcrences 
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peviously were invoived in a conflict with the U.S. Maritime 


Cmmission and opposed any attemnts to impose sShipning regulations 3 
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Meme U.N. (UNCTAD - United Nation Conference on Trade and 


i 4 8 , 
Dvelooment) . Soviet efforts have been directed toward reassuring 
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Western ship owners and demonstrating that once admitted, they 


are faithful observers of conference regulations,'which, in fact, 
4 
according to available information, they have been. The Soviets | 


flatly deny the allegation that they desire and plan to monopolize 
‘their own seaborne trade, emphasizing that it is a practical 


impossibility and that the achievement of iudependence from the 


_- 


world freight market does not mean monopoly. 
Starting in 1962 there was a gradual increase in the 


number of Soviet ships chartered by foreigners, with correspondingly 
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‘greater earnings of foreign currency. In 1962, Soviet ships 
carried 1.9 million tons of foreign cargo, in 1965, 8.6 saw on 
tons, and in 1967, 15.7 million er a ad Simultaneously, the 
mumber of foreiga ships chartered by the Soviet Union has 
increased, too. Chartering increased 4.4 times during the 
1959-1967 period, and in 1967 59.7 million tous of Soviet goods 


Were carried by foreign ships, while the remaining 64.1 million 


tons of seaborne foreign trade cargo were carried by Soviet 
{ 


50 3 | 
Ships. Soviet statistics are vague concerning the balauce of 


charter in monetary terms, for they do not specify what percentaze 


of cargo carried by foreign ships was transferred by the shivs of 
CMEA countries. The Soviet Minister of Merchant Marine stated 
SS : 


49 
Wempakayev, op.cit., p. 25. 


519, 
Wemodicayey op.cit., p. 23. 
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The Soviet Merchant Marine is maintaining aifew Osa 


ines with developing countries which have been operating for 
i “a 
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mmeyears. The joint line with India was Organized Un Ger laa 


weement signed between the two countries on 6 Avril 1956, 


Ar and 
meme 20 SOvict and Indian ships are now serving thesliness 
rh moint line with Egypt was organized after the signing of an “= 


93 
cement on 18 September 1958. 


The Soviets have never failed to answer Western accusations — 


feG@erninrg the Soviet merchant marine deliveries of cargo of 
| o4 
lveloping countries. The Soviet countercharges are usually 


eR upon the claim that up to recent times Western shipvoing 
Meenies had no competitors in the developing countries, and 
1iCe dictated thelr own verms. Those companies have been 

cused of "squeezing more than two billion dollars annually from 
sh Beveloping countries for the transportation of their goods", 
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Mm Of being irritated at the "unselfish" Soviet assistance to 
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A. V. Voronkov, YU. V. Klemen'yev, Merchant rleet of 
Mec state, Moscow, Znanie, 1971, p. 44. 
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mean, 0. 45, and New Times No, 10, L971. 
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Meeewror example, an article in July 1979 Sse ae 
Sete Moria Roport, and Sovict Matiister GWEWEMo s ameyver 
Mme in New Times No, 34, i970, po. 27-269. 
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Meer imanacory regulations", seeing in them an indication of a 


Seton id U.5. Shipoing. Admitting the economic comnetition 
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Mech 1S going ontoday between the two systems in the maritime 
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eee the Soviet Minister conciuded that "socialism is dsnonstrating 
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fe suboriority over capitalism", emphasizing that the Soviet 


Mechant Marine is technologically more advanced than cue 
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Meee nt MArine has vo have shins in appropriate number and of 


Meee ble quality and assortmert. Certain aspects of Soviet 


umeeteaing (the choice of rational, or optimum, sizes of 
MeargO Ships and tankers; vroduction, i.e. mainly series 


Mmeecruction; selection of synced and tyne of machinery for the 
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@eemercing the fleet growth and compositicn and the emplorment 
Mmesaips under particular circumstances were not discussed. it 
S appropriate to briefly consider these problems. 
Ome Or the major features of the Soviet Merchant Marine 
s its serial composition. Large-scale standardization of ship 
ypes was accomplished at the beginning of the 1960's, when more 
Min 30 different tybes, which used to be produced for the 
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Myiet Merchant Marine, were reduced to il. The use of a 


tandard design for ships and shio machinery allowed the soviet 


Mion to build ships in large series, to improve the training 
f crews and operation of ships and of ship repair facilities. 
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Beans the last 12 years, Soviet Merchant Marine was 
supplicd with more than one thousanea Ships with mogamtormeme 


Million ceacweight tons. Most o2 tke new shins have speeds in 
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excess of 16 knots. The highest priority in the merchant fleet 


replenishment has been given to ary cargo ships, tankers, amd 
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Passenger shivs. 
Dry cargo, particularly ¢enecral Cirgo, SHhidS 2re dae 
Largest number in the Sovict Merchant Marine. Most of Gan ace 
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Of heavy tonnage, and can carry bulk Cargos and neavy audios 
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Carsos. Many of them have removable hatches, ma kane 1 sOseuiedo 
tO Open the deck wide. The advantages of that type of ship ara 

Constantly being emphasized in the Soviet Union. ifn acdivion 

tO the conveniences they provide for loading and unloading 

Operations, tney are the best suited for carrying a Vaevecy 
Se Military cargos. Tne Soviet Union convincingly demonstrated 
this when it used Poltava-class shi LUS to trauspors iissplenme se 

Muon in 1962,” 
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meee CCSign as Leninskiy Kemsomol, but with a 13,500 09 Giecee 
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meotead of 2 13,000 hp steam turbine; Poltava class, built during 


mO0-1967 in Nikolacv and Kherson, with 12,500 dwt and speed 
around 17 knots; Slavyansk class, with 12,900 dwt and a snecd o 
18 knots. One of the Slavyansk class ships has aie = cen 
control See cne propulsion unit. 
| The Gry cargo ship classes built in large series eproad 2 
Biclude pee Omsk class, 14.9 thousand dwt, built in Japan, cae 
| 
Meioretsk class, 14.9 thousand dwt, built in Denmark, and the Pula 
Meeess With 12.2 thousand dwt, built in Yugoslavia. 

Other classes of shins built for the Soviet Unicon in foreign 
Countries are the Krasnodar class, built in Finland in 1961-1566, 


mene Murom class built in Poland, and the Vyborg class built in 


Bast Germany, all between 12.4 - 14.9 thousand dwt and with a 
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_*° of 17-18 knots. The Soviet Merchant Marine has about S00 


Meamber carriers, which carry more than seven out of the ten 
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Mee Liber carriers of 3.3-4 and 1.4-2.4 1hogeeee 
@epectively were built in Soviet yards. In addition, a large 
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Gries of Voigales class ships of 5.8 thousand dwt was built 
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nm Poland, and of kotlasles class ships, in Finland. Many Soviet 
mee cargo Ships have ice-rceinforced hulls and are suitable for 
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Meeeacion in nortnern areas with, and under certain conditions 
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Meenout, ice breakers. The current Five Year Plan nao wor 


Me construction of a number of bulk carriers and other, specialized 


Mmeos. A large ore carrier, Chernomory’ye, 50,000 dwt, is under —- 
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Gmseruction in Okean, one of tne Nikolaev district shipyards. 


femecers constitute close to 40% of the total Sevier Bercrane 
Meine tonnage. Although the average tcnnage of the Soviet tanker 
@eestill below that of the world's major maritime natious, it is 
Mueetsy 2rowing. Besides, the size of Soviet tankers has been 
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Mmetated by the depths in home ports and in sorts of the foreign 
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Meee vith Which the Soviet Union trades. Higaty-five percent 
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Meine tankers were built curing the 1960's and have a sneed of 

Mutat fs Knots. The Soviet-built Sofiya ciass ships of ciose 
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mes0,000 dwt are at present the most acvanced and largest Sovier 


Mekers. They have hull’ reinforcement for ice navigation, and 
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See wave been ouilt for foreitn shin owners. Sta CLI Men 

967, 2 large series of Velikiy Oktyabr' class tankers of 15.2 
wousand cwt was built. Also starting in 1967 a large —" 

C small vankors, the Baskunchak class, of 1.6 thousand dwt, 

vs Meter CC SOV d vats. Eid thee ng ypority of Savi t ee 
's Mme rs were built abroad. Between 1962 and 1vGS Jagan 
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€@livered tankers of the Lisichausk class of 35,000 tons dwt; 


Seey, the Leonardo d2 Vinci class of 49,000 dwt; Yugosiavia, 
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SmeoOlit class oz 20.5 thousand ecwt; Poland, the Bauska class 


me OOO dwt and international, of 20,000 dwt; Finiand, the 
Meek class or 4,200 dwt. Several tankers were modified for 
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Mel to naval bases. The largest Soviet tanker, Mir, 150,000 
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Meee inoer construction. The first gas carriers, the Keguns 


Mee, desiened to carry 2,800 cubic meters of liquid gas, were 


Mec icn Jgaban in 1965, but no more shins of this type have 
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mos Of the Ivan Franko class for 
meeabout ZO knots; 19 ships of the 
300 passengers, and 9 ships of the 
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The Soviet vassenger fleet now operates 15 


Memes With a total length 


Of 2740897 75 


Meron With 37 perts in 24 countries. 
Passenger Agency (v/o Mornasflot) has 
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Meets are receiving practice aboard operational ships of the 
Merchant Marine. 
Dieses the last five year neriod, 1966-1970, 32,179 


Meetucers and technicians were trained, and 8,150 svecialists 


i) 


amproved their qualifications in tue merchant mavine educational 


' 
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my Suen. mre Siip's officers of the S@vict Gerchen gyn ee ae 
uo . : 
relatively young. At the end of 1999 there werome cOUM—- need 


Captains, of whom 800 were between 31 and 40 years old, 759 


Between 41 and 60 years old, and about 40, more vhan 60 years old. 
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Meeeecaptaltns were distributed as follows be ro 0.1 Qapee Te 
ae a eta > e 


YS each Y. 
ve , op) Tre ser aw . \ 
™®100 Russians, about 200 Uxrainians, 32 Georgians 4 JOS, 22 


a ae ; 
meerbaijyanis. me Soviet Merchant Marine @ven hacusevenim 


women officers, and at least three of them have been masters, 


actually commanding ships. Of 1,600 Soviet licensed captains, 


ebout 700 have higher education. On an average, in the Soviet 


- 


Merchant Marine it takes eight years: for a graduate from a 
higher nautical school and ten years for a graduate from a 


| eRe, . .. 78 Ea 
mecondary specialized nautical school to become a captain. 


Zt is openly adamitted that graduates from secondary nautical 
Bcnools have had a progressively growing feeling of a lack of 
Mcucation, and many for this reason continue in higner uautical 


Mechools by correspondence. 
| 


During the 1971-1975 period it is planned to increase 


Benrollment in the educational institutions of the Merchant Marine. 


‘ 


Bxisting higher nautical schools in Odessa and Leningrad are 


id 


r-anize a new 


Q 
(i 


peine expanded, and the decision was made to 


Bschool, the Novorossiysk Higher Engineering Nautical School. 
Apparently there is no lack of young men who desire 


t 


Bo enroll in nautical schools and become merchant marine officers. 
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11971 there were from 3 to 5 applications (varying from school 

9 school) for each of the 10,000 openings awadeenne in higher 

ad secondary specialized merchant marine nautical schools. In 

ne Odessa Higher School there were 2,000 applications for 500 

yenings. In the Kherson Secondary Specialized School there 

re 1,200 applicants for 90 openings in the command icp ae 
The Soviet Merchant Marine educational establishment 

onducts an extensive public relations program. In addition 

2 Propagandizing merchant marine service throughout the country's. oa 

igh schools, a number of higher and secondary nautical Behan 

re sponsoring extra-curricular programs in some of them to 

tudy maritime subjects. A few schools went even further. In 

rkhangelsk, for example, there is a high school which introduced, 

om addition to the regular study program, a maritime program 

hich includes such Mijects are navigation, radio communication, . a 

arine engineering, etc. in the ninth grade. During the summer, 

ale students involved in the program have au opportunity to 

ail aboard nautical school training ships and obtain additional 

raining. The Northern Steamship Company ieustonsanine the whole 

rogram. 


As a result, the percentage of male graduates from high 


Chools maintaining close'ties with merchant marine organizations 





Se vodnyy Transport, 31 August 1971. 
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Beapplying to continue their education in nautical scnools is 
| , \ 
onsiderably higher compared with the high school. graduates 
§ 
81 . 
y,thout such ties. The foregoing permits the conclusion that 


nere is neither a shortage of applicants for merchant marine 


nutical schools nor there is noticeable shortage of basic 


é 


secialists required by merchant marine, and hence, the system 


= 


& specialists training in the Soviet Merchant Marine is fulfilling 


4 \ 


ts basic task. 
coe 
In addition to their educational role, the Soviet Hig cca 


chools, particularly at the higher level, are involved in 


‘ 


xtensive research work. But the bulk of research work for the 
oviet Merchant Marine is conducted by two very large institutes, 
he Central Scientific Research Institute of Mercnhaur Marine in 
eningrad (TSNIIMF), with Peaaiee in the Far East, Baku, and 
lurmansk, and the State Design and Scientific Research Institute 
£ Merchant Marine in eseon (Soyuzmorniiproekt) , organized 1a 
1960, with branches in Leningrad, Odessa, and Viaedivos tes 


The TsNIIMF was first organized as the Tnstitiuteses 


> 


Shipbuilding and Ship Repair in March 1929, assuming its present 
title and mission after the fall 1930 reorganization. ‘Tue 


decision of the Ministry Collegium and Minister of Merchant Marine 


Order No. 475 of 2 December 1999 coucerning the intensification 


eens 


Bl vodnyy Transport, 3 October 1S 7G: 
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£f scientific research work in the merchant marine, allocation of 


reater funds, construction of new buildings and laboratories, 
| 


tc., were important factors in the growth of the role of the 
wo institutes and of their influence in the Ministry. | 
pparently this did not come about without the help of the 
oviet Navy and the participation of Mee Taree. for at eee 
ime, Fleet Admiral of the Soviet Union, I. S. Isakov, one of 
he most respected and best educated men in the higher echelon 


£ Soviet Navy Command, assumed the position of the Deputy 


-—e 


inister of Merchant Marine for Science and Technology, and is 


redited with playing a crucial role in the preparation and 


82 
he implementation of the decision of December 1955. 


The scope of the work of the two research institutes is 
‘(Oo broad that there is hardly any topic or aspect related to 
‘he merchant marine which it does not cover. The staff of 


‘esearch specialists in each institute numbers in the several 
| 
iundred. . | 


| 
1 


It is difficult to draw a clear demarkation line between 


1 
t 


| 
she specialities of the two institutes, for they have both! in 


} 
| 


| 


| number of instances been involved in research dealing with 
she same subject, for example, unitization and contas2<? aaa 


i 
£ cargo or standardization of ship designs. However, the TsSNIIMF 





e@rransactions, Vol. 133, pp. 7-10. 
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is primarily concerned with the mercantile fleet, its? ships, 

and problems associated with them. The soyuzna taal on 

the other hand, is concerned with the economic performance of 

the entire merchant marine, particularly over the long range, and 
on the technological side, with shore facilities such as ports, 


> 


repair yards, and systems of cargo handling. Any given problem 
is usually handled by one a of either institute. The 
research findings and proposed solution for the problem are 
Treported to the Scientific Council of an institute which, after 
approval, sends the recommendations to the Ministry for practical 
Siteation. °° During the past several years, both institutes 
have produced Pr remwe r of recommendations, including those 
dealing with the automation of ships and management control of 
the Ministry, which were accepted and have either been or are 
being implemented. 

There are fifteen nautical schools training unlicensed 
and sub-officer seamen with a petiod of study of around one year. 
These schools and a number of special courses from a few weeks 
to 3-4 months in length supply the Soviet Merchant Marine with 


a pool of qualified personnel. Many sailors discharged from the 


Soviet Navy upon completion of their service as well as naval 





83> xamples of such recommendations are given in this chapter 
as well as in other chapters, particularly the cne on shipbuilding. 


- 
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officers separated from the Navy for various reasons often join 
the Merchant Marine, and thus increase the pool of qualified 
personnel. The romanticism of sea duty, a degree of adventurism 
so common to the young, good pay (better than for shore Reena 
and the possibility for advancement through education are but 

a few of the factors attracting many Soviet young men'to service 
in the Merchant Marine. souilet restriction on travel abroad 

is also a definite factor in making sea duty attractive. 

A system of material incentives is widely applied in. the 
soviet Merchant Marine. In adanten to free food, for which 
30-49 rubles per month, depending upon area of operation, is 
RG uniforus. better housing for families ashore, with 
a network of kindergartens and nurseries operated by the Merchant 
Marine, seamen are paid bonuses for the successful fulfillment 
of plans and are provided with rest and recreation stays at health 
and rest homes. More than 150 hospitals and 170 polyclinics are 
run by the Merchant Marine Ministry, which employs more than 
9.5 thousand eionee New Soviet ships, which are in the 


majority, have comfortable cabins for the crew and good . 


recreational facilities, including swimming pools in some snips. 


eh. ’Y. Voronkov, p. 29. 
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Practically all large Soviet ports have seamen clubs and cinemas 

and some have hotels where families of Seamen can'stay on visits 
‘ 

to the ports. The Ministry schedules regular radio programs 

"for sea-farers", with good music and prescribed news and 

propaganda and so called “radio letters" from relatives of the 


seamen. Each ship has its own amateur musical and singing 


zyroups, and some ships have orchestras. Athletic teams are 


formed from among the crew members. All these groups and teams do 


10t limit their activity to entertainment alone, which certainly 
is a factor, but they perform while visiting foreign ports and 
41lso participate in sports competitions with their hosts. Fane 
30 called "cultural and sport activity" of the crews is closely 
supervised and directed to produce a favorable effect upon 
foreigners. 

The system of "nolitical organs" in the Soviet Merchant 
farine, which at the ship level includes the Pompolit (Political 
assistant to the Pcs and Party and Komsomol (Young Communist 
League) organizations, is responsible for the organization, and 
maintenance of such activity. Ship captains, most of whom, 
together with the senior ship officers, are members of the| a 
Sommunist party, have to support that activity and probably 
find it EL to the: morale of the crew. 

Propaganda and political education, regularly conducted 


/ 
fe 


ve 


H 
| 
: 


ry 
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amoung crew, are designed not only to indoctrinate sailors in 

Soviet Communist ideology but to make them ef teatflee 

representatives abroad. That obligation of Soviet crew members — “ 
is openly proclaimed in the Soviet Merchant Marine, and crews 

of Soviet ships are constantly reminded of it. There are now 

; ‘ 

more than 1,250 Soviet crews which are "collective members of = 
soviet societies of friendship and cultural ties" with people ee 
in foreign countries. Thus, one nore form of "profitable" | Bae: 


employment has been found for the Soviet Merchant Menage, 8 eee 


Shore Facilities 


For normal and, even more important, for effective : as 
Operation, any merchant marine has to have well developed shore oie 
facilities, particularly ship repair and port facilities. In er 
general, the development of shore facilities throughout the Be 
world lags behind fleet development. There are very few ports 
which can accommodate geneaune rer and the development of 
Progressive methods such as containerization is restricted by : Sn 


the availability of ports equipped to handle containers. In 





S vednyy Transport, 19 October 1971. The article by Yu. 
Eviharestov, member of the Ministry of Merchant Marine Collegium — Eas 
and apparently in charge of political work in the Soviet Merchant aoe 
Marine, gives a revealing description of the political role of salie 
the Soviet Merchant Marine and attempts to present the "new 
Soviet man", | - 
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meneral, it appears easier to build a fleet to the appropriate 


\ 
3ize than to develop the necessary-shore facilities, particularly 





oe 


ports, and the Soviet experience in this respect might be 





considered typical. Even in the past, when the Soviet Merchant 
farine was small, the existing shore facilities did not satisfy 
the requirements. With the rapid development of the Soviet - 
ferchant Marine, the gap pero the shore facilities and size 
z the fleet widened, not because shore facilities have not ween 
developed, but because the rate of their development has not 
itched the rate of the fleet Soman Recognizing the — ai 
the Soviets openly stated that the future profitability of the 

Merchant Marine should not be bound to the emphasis on increasing ret 
its tonnage, but would result from the harmonious development a 
of every branch of the industry. For the near future at least, 
that harmony can be achieved only through the accelerated 


87 
development and improvement of ship repair and port facilities. E: 


oe atten 


Ship Repair 


The Soviet Union started specialization in ship repair 
just prior to World War II, when all large ship repair yards Se 
were subordinated to a special department of the ministry, while a 


smaller ones remained under the control of steamship companies. 


: 





ST torskoy Flot No. 4, 1970, pp. 6-10. 


| number of new ship repair yards were built before the war. 

*he larger yards Specialized in major repair as » en as ,construction 
o£ small series of auxiliary ships. The situation remained 
mchanged after the war for over the decade. The three. 

categories of repair, small, medium, and major, continued to be 
Iracticed; the rationale for repair was dictated. by the need to 


naintain available tonnage aadiewas not justified by economic 
validity. | : = 

At the i" of the 1950's, the rehabilitation of 
2xisting ship repair yards and construction of new ones increased 
the production capacity, 2.75 times over that of 1940. During 
the decade of 1950's the modernization of ship repair yards 
continued, ad a new yard was built in Nakhodka. As a result, 
in 1960 the capacity of Soviet Merchant Marine repair yards was 
3 times greater than in 1950 and 8.2 times greater than in 1940. 
What appeared to be a phenomenal growth ramen bears testimony 
to how weak the ship repair capabiiity used.'to. be. 

In 1959-1961, the research and design institutions of the 
Merchant Marne with representatives of steamship companies made 
an extensive analysis of expenditures for ship repair and 
developed the economic and technological rationale for some 
types of-repair. Oneimun periods of service for various types 


of ships and the approved schedules for allocation and amortization 
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t 


of funds for ship renovation were worked out. In 1961 new 
regulations concerning ship repair were approval aad introduced. 
Major and medium ship repairs were excluded as economically 
unsound, and only two types of repairs, a small and large, 

which differ only in volume of work, were introduced. 


6 


In 1957 all ship repair yards were subordinated .to 
steamship companies. stareiwenas 1962 the development of ship 
repair facilities was accelerated, and capital investment for 
1966-1970 was increased three times over that for the previous — i 
Mrioa.°° Two new ship repair yards, one in Il'ichevsk (Black 
Sea) and the second in Slavyansk (Far East), are presently under 
construction. When completed in 1972-1973, the Il'ichevsk ship 
repair yards will. be Soviet Union's largest. During the last 
five year period, 1966-1970, a number of ship repair yards were 
modernized, and many were supplied with large floating docks. 

The above measures, combined with the reduction in number of 
ship types built and the construction of ships in large series, 
| 


considerably improved the ship repair situation in’ the Soviet 


/ 


| 
Merchant Marine. In addition, foreign ship repair facilities, 
| ! 


; 
particularly in Poland and East Germany, can be and often are 
| 


hd ® Ld : “& ° 
used. Soviet ship repair yards are specializing more and more in 
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he repair of specific types and classes of ships enabling them 

Oo be better supplied with parts, still in short supply, and to 
s 

ring the improved technology to bear. The modular replacement 


ethod is being introduced, but owing to a lack of spare parts, 
t is still not widely applied se ehae P 


$ 


The shortage of ship repair bee forced the Soviets 
Oo Organize and keep so called ship repair brigades (SRB) aboard 
the ships which were paid out of ship repair funds. Together 
ith the base technical service (BTO) assigned to the ports, the 7 t.. 
RRB performed about 15% of the total volume of work necessary to 
laintain normal operation of ships and to prolong the period | ae 
retween repairs at a ship repair yard. It is planned to increase ae 
the BTO services to 22% of such work in 1975 and up to 37% ia 
L980 after wich the SRB will be disestablished. 

The one reason the Soviet Merchant Marine is satisfied 


with the goal of 330 days of ship operating time, compared with 


340-350 days in most of the Western countries, is the still 
| 


% 


relatively weak ship repair and maintenance capabilities, both mae 
iE : 


7 
of which are slated to be strengthened. 
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Ports 
\ 


There are not many natural harbors in the USSR, particularly 
in the European bart. For this weason, most of the Soviet 
harbors have to be Protected by breakwaters. Port facilities were 
considerably expanded prior to World War iY eae neither their 
locations, with few notable exceptions, nor their cargo handling -. 
€quipment was good. During World War II more than 70% of the 
port Baeiiities in ane Baltic, the Black sea, and the Northern 
Basins were destroyed. Many ports, including such large ones 
as Tallin, Riga, Nikolayev, Odessa, were left without a single 
pier or cargo Storage facility. The Only undamaged borts were 
in the Caspian Sea a the Far East. For eleven years (1945-1956) 
most of the funds allocated for ports were spent for restoration, 
and not until 1956 was a new stage ene development of port 
facilities initiated. | 

The expansion of soviet foreign sore ipeemac the beginning 
of rapid expansion of seeeee Merchant Fleet forced the Soviet 
Union to start a major port facility fuprerenent program. The 
Richest priorities verouciee to expanding bulk-cargo handling 
facilities, ea construction of deep-craft piers and approaches, 


bunkering mchlities and wide introducticn of mechanized 


a | | 
°Morskoy Flot No. 10, 1967, pp. 7-14. 
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cargo-handling equipment (gantry cranes, fork east tS), 
, | 
Construction of new ports such as Il'ichevsk, Wrangel' and 


modernization of existing ones has been underway for years.- The 


completion of the third stage of the Port of Il'ichevsk will 


make it the second largest in the Soviet Union. The Port of 


Wrangel', about 20 miles from Nakhodka, being built with Japanese 


‘financial and technical assistance. The construction plan for 


the Port of Wrangel' calls for it to be completed in ugh The. 
new port will have 60 piers for deep-draft ships and a total | 
berthing length of 12 kilometers. Special container terminals 
will be built, and modern cargo transfer equipment installed 
(for example, the coal terminal will process 12,000 tons of coal 
per ia. The Port of Nakhodka was gradually” Dusit sup 2m the 
naeeWo rd War II veriod in an area 100 miles southeast of 
Vladivostok. The port benefits from the Japanese Current, ance 


completely ice-free the year round, while Vladivostok sometimes. 


| 
freezes. A Special extension of the Trans-Siberian Raiiroad 


i | 

has been built to Nakhodka. The future Port of Wrangel' is being 
tie 

called a satellite of Nakbodka, but the Ministry of Merchant 

| 


Marine disputes the term, emphasizing that in the 1980's sore will 
: 


Z 
be proper rather to call Nakhodka a satellite of Wrangel', as 
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the latter will have facilities four times as great and will 


\ 


become the largest deep-water port in the Soviet Union. | 


There are now 8 extra class, 21 first class, 17 second 


class, and 19 third class ports in the Soviet Union and about 


100 small ports. All together, they processed close to 300 


nillion tons of cargo in 1970.°4 However, 


= 


the construction of 


1ew ports and the modernization of existing ones has not been 


seeping pace with the rapid expansion of the Soviet merchant fleet, 
a 


ind the port facilities have become a major hindrance to the 


»fficient operation of the whole merchant marine. 


XN 


There is nothing unusual in the present situation, because 
‘Or many years the main attention of the Ministry and its central 
ylanning organs had been devoted to developing the fleet and 
creasing its tonnage... In the ten year period 1959-1968, 
‘apital investment in the fleet exceeded that in ports by more 


‘han 7.5 times. While the Soviets have obtained a rather modern 
: | 


nda to a large degree diversified fleet, their ports are incapable 


XL serving it properly, and the ships are losing a considerable . 


| |. 
Ortion of their operating time in ports waiting to be processed. 
| 


or example, in 1968, 57% of the total operating time of dye et EO 


| 
eevednyy Transport, 7 March 1971. . | 
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ay. Voronkov, pp. 35-36. ! 


hips was spent in ports. Besides the low capacity for processing 


hips there are deficiencies in planned Scheaulegsiemieaie or 
g 


Oviet ships, further increasing the time loss. 


A COAPALSOW WHE COeiwt ports is striking. For example, 


n 1968 Soviet ships lost 268 ship days in foreign ports waiting 
o be loaded or unloaded, which commie 1. 6% of all time 3 
ost in unproductive waiting. ‘In the Soviet ports, they lost 
,,d41 ship days, or 27.5%, i.e. 24 times as much as in foreign a 
a. In foreign ports, longshoremen await the arrival of ships, ~ Bt 
while in Soviet Union ships wait until longshoremen are free to ca 
mload them. As a rule, longshoremen in foreign ports work ouly Lb a 
yne shift, while Soviet longshoremen work three shifts, yet a 
according to Soviet calculations the transfer volume in Soviet | ae 
ports is only 2% higher than in the foreign ports. 

There are two major reasons for such low performance: the 
degree of mechanization in Soviet ports is still below that in 


e 


foreign and there is a labor shortage. For example, during 


i 


1966-1968 the Petite of processed cargo in Soviet ports rem 

by 14.7%, nee the Bete call equipment increased only by 1. 1M 

and the number of workers by only 2.8%. 22 This is why at the 

end of 1970 the Ministry requested a one-third increase in- the Re 


en eae 
4 
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number Of port workers, a request which is unlikely to be 
satisfied. On the other hand, the Soviet Lage fon bookkeeping 
and statistics has produced a huge bureaucracy in the ports, 
resulting in a situation where there is more maxgerial and 
clerical personnel than longshoremen and port Jones eee 

‘ 

The remedy is seen not in reducing the flow of information 
and the bureaucracy, but in auton mine i.e. introduction of 
the automated system of control, the ASU. Meanwhile, the 
bureaucracy is at work, and the delivery of sii cee Ot 2 
machinery to a port iS accompanied by more and more, quite often 
completely unrealistic, norms for loading and unloading operations, 
which in turn increased the amount of fine a port must pay for 
the time wasted by ships while waiting to be processed. A 
paradox Situation is created, where the port adnindstaameten quite 
often resists the introduction of new technology, preferring to 
Operate according to established norms.” ¢ a 

As stated previously, the problem of disproportionate 

| | 
development of fleet and shore facilities has been recognized, 
| 


and certain corrective measures, initiated. Already in 1972 


thanks to the measures taken, the time lost by ships in ports 


9 
Pvednyy Transport, 29 August, 1971. 
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was reduced, in some steamship companies Dy as inuch as 60%, but 


\ 
the gap between the Cargo carrying capacity of the fleet. @nd 
ry 
the capacity of ports remains a serious problen, particularly~. - 
in the Far East. 


During the current five-year period (1971-1975) , tats 
: * 


planned to build more deep-drait berths, particularly in 
| ports handling export-import cargos, to gradually replace most 


of the general purpose cranes with specialized cargo handling 


| equipment with a high rate of productivity, to improve the. 


- 





scheduled operation of the fleet and to introduce more autonatic 


equipment. Ports are viewed as the main point of application 


SO 


of the Merchant Marine in its drive to improve productivity. 
The greatest expectations of the Soviet planners in 
realizing ‘this goal lie in the broad introduction of unitized 
‘cargo processing systems, particularly containerization. The 
development of a universal cargo containerization handling systedi 
Bas been called a technical revolution in commercial shipping. 
‘Eliminating the Peck cere pier-side sorting, warehousing, and 
repackaging of goods, containerization offers vast savings to 
Bearers, tremendously increases the productivity of specialized, 
Biips and ports, handling through specialized terminals. The 
leaders of the Soviet Merchant Marine are well aware of the 


fe ) 


advantages of containerization, and are ile nn ilwe appropriate 


| : = Wee 





measures. The importance and the complexity of the problem 


deserve special consideration. 


Containerization 


The overall importance and magnitude of the cargo handling 
. 


problem in the Soviet Union can be illustrated by the following. 
According to recent data, the number of workers involved in cargo 


handling in the USSR in 1970 was eight million, after increasing 


98 


at the rate of 250-300,000 annually. The Soviet Institute of 


& 


Transport Problems states that the total cost of load-and-storage: 


99 


‘ 


Operations is approaching 15 billion rubles per year. The 
annual consumption of some SR OER ELDS materials in 1969 amounted | 
to 600 thousand tons of steel, 48 million square meters of lumber, 
and 450 million Square meters of copriouamas Bulk transportation 


ot cargo has produced tremendous annual losses, including 2 


billion bricks, 18 billion square meters of glass, and 3 million 


101 
tons of cement. 


The Soviet Union has developed an extensive package-nandling © 


1 
- | 
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systen including the handling of containers. In 1970 there 


\ 
were more than 900,000 continers in use, but most were the small, 


102 . 
three-ton size. The number of large containers meeting —“~™ 


International Standard Organization (ISO) specifications is 


small, and as of 1970 these containers were not being mass 
, @ 


103 
produced. Moreover, the Soviet transportation system is not 


yet prepared to handle ISO approved containers. 
The problem faced by the Soviet Merchant Marine is even 


more acute due to the rapid introduction of containerization 


among leading maritime powers and their successes in the nee 
competitive charter market. Containerization we intemal 
into conferences of which the Soviet steamship lines are members. 
Due to the absence of specially built container ships, the only 
commodities left for Soviet ships in the conferences to transport 
were small amounts of irregularly scheduled and low-rate cargo 
unsuitable for containerization. 


The experimental use of containers by ships of the Polava 


t Oe he greatest owner of containers in the Soviet Union © 


is the Ministry of Railroads, which possesses 724,000 units of 
2.25, 3 and 5 ton capacity. 
O03 : . 
The International Standards Organization (ISO) in 
Pee Wes adoptcd as standard dimensions Zor containers an 
8 & foot height, 8 foot width, and lengths in 10 foot increments 
up to a maximum of 40 feet. 
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class and Lininsky-Komsomol class was initiated by the Soviet 
Merchant Marine in the Black Sea in 1967. The wie of containers 
was also developed along the Northern Sea Route during the same - | 
Bg +4 The emphasis on the Northern and Far Eastern Region is 
logically explained by the short navigational period along the 
; 

Northern Sea Route, prevailing climatic conditions, a.lack ote 
covered storage i itanaecmect the shortage of port facilities. 

Beginning in 1969 several Soviet steamship lines began 
to build up an inventory of their own containers. Utilizing 
these containers an unspecified amount of cargo, usually expensive 
articles, was delivered to Cuba, Italy, Egypt, Kuwait, and other 
countries. 2 In spite of using small containers, the Soviet 
Merchant Marine's volume of containerized cargo in 1970 reached 
600,000 tons. Starting in May 1970, ships of a Baltic line, 
using Leningrad as one terminal and a suitable European port as 
another, were carrying 10 and 20 foot ISO standard containers 
leased from foreign ne: The transit of containers — 


via Trans-Siberian Railway from Europe to Japan has been established 


and a regular container line between Nakhodka and Japanese “ports — 


104.orskoy Flot No. 3, 1968 and No. 11, 1970. 


105 vorskoy Flot No. 1, January 1970. 


Q 


Ee orskoy Flot No. 4, April 1971. 
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was Opened in the spring of Cys Also, during summer of 1971, 

the container line between Il'ichevsk and — was opened. 9% 

Along the Northern Sea Route and in the Northeastern Regions of. 

Soviet Far East, special self-propelled barges (Sever tysiepeeaeseaet 
cargo capacity and the improved Vostok type, 22-ton cargo 

capacity) carried aboard ships are used for loading and unloading 
-unitized cargo and eeastihens. = - 
The Central Scientific Research Institute recommended 

seven new general cargo ships, all of them capable of carrying — 
containers. The proposed new ships are designed to operate as 

liners and are self sufficient for handling containers. According =o 
to the Soviet Minister of Merchant Marine, during the period 

1971-1975, container ships will be built with capacity of 40, 

200, 300, and 700 20-foot containers. Roll-on/roll-off snips 

and LASH ships designed to take on board 40-50 lighters of 

200-400 tons each are under consiideiaAesean The construction . 


of cargo helicopter carriers was also recommended. Among the 


arguments favoring the construction of such a ship is the frequent 


~ 





107ppavda, 4,july 197k. 
08 
Vodnyy Transport, 28 August 1971. 
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necessity for unloading cargo at harbors or points on _ shore 
lacking cargo handling facilities. A eons wae ANGUEMA-class 
mtn three KA-25 K helicopters and a specially designed Project 
No. 567 A cargo ship with anes MI-8 helicopters were considered. 
Increased reliability of loading and unloading — of 
s | 
those ships was claimed owing to, their relative independence 
‘of weather Pn a | . 
The first Soviet éontawece ship, Svetlogorsk, built in 
Vyborg in 1971, can carry 228 Couceeaeniee East Germany and 
Poland started to build container shinvs in the late 1970's/ 
Containerization ive osaanned to be introduced in two stages: 
the £irst stage, 1971-1975, “orranieeelonaieeSenmeneeeen 
preparation" will involve building up 2 container inventory, 
the development of a maintenance-repair base, and experience in 
container utilization. This oreparation will parallel the 
construction of container ships, of which 18 have been authorized. 


t 


The Ministry, considering this number inadequate, is arguing 
) 1 


for an additional eight container ships with a 150-200 container 


| 





Ene : al 
The proposed cargo helicopter carrier in conjunction 


with a containerized or unitized cargo system comprises the 
major elements of the ship helicopter extended delivery system 
[oee). In addition, most of the new shins provoseq toms 
containierization will be self-sufficient. The two measures 
would result ian extra cost, but are extremely important 
Rreacarily. : 

| 


t 


/ 


f 


oy 
/ 


t b 


, ee 





capacity for use on short and mediun range lines (USSR-Italy, 
USSR-France, etc). In addition, there is a plan to buy from 
‘ 
East Germany an unSpecified number of ships carrying 40 containers. 
each (for lines between Germany, Bulgaria, and the USSR). The 


Ministry of Merchant Marine plan envisaged 23,000 20-ton {or 


% 


@quivalent) containers by the end of 1975. 


During the second stage, 1976-1980, "containerization will 
become the main means of transportation for general cargo". The 
fleet of container ships will be considerably enlarged to include ~ ee 
an unspecified number of specialized container ships with a | a 
| 1,200-1,400 container capacity and a speed of 23-25 knots, 20-30 
' 
ships with a 700-container capacity, and 25 ships with a 300- 2 

112 
, container capacity. 

Meanwhile, the absence of specialized container ships = 
in the Soviet Merchant Marine, and all the conseguences thereof, a i: 
Was said by Minister Guzhenko to be "the result of the short-sighted 2: 
_ technological policy" of the two main administrations of the 

113 é . 
Ministry. Even a partial solution of the containerization 
problem will improve the situation in the Soviet ports somewhat, 
but most of the problems will remain, and the Soviet port 


112 orskoy Flot No. 4, 1971, pp. 2-6. 
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facilities will for years to come still be a major obstacle 


. | 
dn the Soviet Merchant Marine's course to greater efficiency. 


some Economic Aspects of the 
' Soviet Merchant Marine 


\ 


In spite of the apparent similarities between the 


Operations of the Soviet Merchant Marine and the merchant marine 


of any other maritime nation, it is an extremely difficult task 


to compare their performance in economic terms. In fact, such 


-_— = 


basic categories as ownership and the objectives of operation 








differ so drastically that they as often the sole reason for 
rejecting any attempt to compare the performance of the 

Soviet Merchant Marine with its Western counterparts. The 
centralized planning and control in the Soviet Merchant Marine 
are often pointed out as another reason for the impossibility 
of such a comparison, and the rationale of fleet utilization in 


the Soviet case might be completely different from the Western 


1 
' 


rationale, profit making. According to D. Fairhall "some factors 
| 
are iediired’ to be more rational than others and the nature of 


' 


the criteria applied to the planning might have very little in 


114 I tm 
common with the familiar Western criteria”. What is implied 


ee ee 


114 


See D. Fairhall,‘op. cit., pp. 111-114. 
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here is the possibility of using the Soviet Merchant Marine to 
achieve purely political and military objectives, ‘as certainly 


3 
might be, and occasionally has been, the case. As for the ~ 


baa 
political purpose, the Soviets themselves do not deny the 
importance of using their merchant marine to that end. Moreover, 


6 


the Soviet Merchant Marine is considered to be a part of a 

unified internal transportation System and as such its performance ~ 
and utilization, if measured against the interests of the overall 
| System, do not necessarily coincide with Western standards of 
efficiency. 

In spite of the recent Soviet emphasis upon profit, 
profitability, and the introduction of cost accounting in every 
enterprise, when one examines current Soviet Merchant Marine 
statistics, he will find continued emphasis on cargo turnover, 
ton-miles, cargo processed, cargo capacity, etc. 

On the other hand, allowing for the aforementioned 
| peculiarities of eerie: Merchant Marine operations, an impartial | 
observer cannot fail to recognize the existence of a pragmatic 
understanding of its economic function by the Soviets. mn 
addition to Pes satistyiee the Soviet Union's shipping reguirements, 
"liberating the Soviet Union from dependence upon capitalistic 


‘charter market", and assisting in the development of Soviet foreign 


trade, there is a genuine drive toward greater efficiency in the 


2 F 





poviet Merchant Marine which in essence does not differ much 
from that in any other merchant marine of the women They are 
trying to increase the productivity of their ships, ports; ship - 
repair yards, improve ship design, select. better propulsionza | 
units, install more productive cargo handling devices, introduce 
° 
automation, and reduce the administrative apparatus. They are, 
in general, attempting to introduce the best from oid er eae 
practice into their merchant nae Occasional rate cutting, 
eitmer to gain competitive advantages or to avoid returning 
empty, is not unique to the Soviet Merchant Marine, and Eee 
long history in world maritime practice. 

The economic reform, "the new System of planning 
(management) and incentives", launched in September 1965 was 
gradually introduced into the Soviet Merchant Marine during the 
period 1966-1968. First established in a number of pilot 
enterprises, a at ga steamship company, the Port of Riga, a ship 
repair yard in 1966 and a Murmansk steamship company in 1967, 
the reform gained momentum, and in 1968 the Miuistry of slerchant 
Marine completed the conversion of all its enterprises to the new 

PS 


system. The introduction of the reform resulted in a greater 


degree of enterprise independence from central control and permitted. 





Cone eee of Armed Forces No. 21, November 1969, p. 47. 
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wider application of economical methods of Inanagement. Profit 


\ 
and profitability were applied as standards for measuring the 


116 
performance of ships, ports, steamship companies, etc. 


« 


The reform did not grant the enterprises complete control 
over the distribution of profit and the portion left to the 
4 
industries varied. As for the Merchant Marine, 84.8% of the 


i966 profit was left to the Ministry, of which over 70% was 

. 117 z ; 
reinvested. Planning and measuring of merchant fleet performance. 
in foreign runs in terms of profit was introduced even before the 


o~ 


reform, and high profitability of operations has been claimed. 


The announced rate of return was 18.5% for 1968, 13.2% for 


118 
1967, 4.9% for 1960, and 3.7% for 1958. 


In 1969 Minister of Merchant Marine Bakayev claimed that 
the Soviet steamship companies’ profits could be the envy of 


“any ship company" in the world, that the profit covers not only 


it has been constantly emphasized in the Soviet Union 
that the Socialist state is not at all indifferent. to how an 
enterprise obtained a high profit. Not denying at all the 
concept of profit, many Soviet economists emphasized, however, 
meme toe high profit can be obtained “only through high prices” 
meen. in fact, is a "general law” stated by Marx). Party 
GQirectives did not demand either the maximization of the proztit 
or the raising of prices. Increased labor productivity and the 
reduction of production costs have been stressed as the main goals. 


***yorskoy Flot No. 6, 1968, p. 35. 
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**Scommunist of Armed Forces No. 21, November 1969, p. 48. 
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4 


operational expenses but capital investment for future development 
\ 
aswwell, and that in 1968 there was a. net profit off 300 milion 
P] 
119 ae pase 
rubles. How much of the 300 million rubles was earned by 
charter and how much by Soviet coastal shipping is not clear. 


Bakayev became a strong advocate of a more Yatacuas 


e 


planning approach and further reduction and simplification of 


- 


System of indexes, at least in relation to the Merchant Marine. 


He cmphasized the peculiar character of the industry's operation, 


Cd 


enc meed for a greater sense of responsibility toward custoners, 
and broader application of the incentives provided by the reforn 
on the basis of a more rational establishment of funds for this 
purpose. He also argued for better coordination of plans between 
the Merchant Marine and its major clients, and the need LOGe tae 
party responsible for a delay to bear material responsibility 

for it. The Minister emphasized the need to use only one index, 
profitability, as it is more objective and completely indicative 


of efficiency in the shipping companies. The decisive influence 
. | 
on profit growth of the rate of fleet expansion was used to 


, | 
justify the profit deficiency as an index. Profitability, on the 


other hand, cannot be changed unless the operation of the fleet y 


—.. 120 
is improved. 


ee rere engperernnes re IN TPIS, 


S bid«, p. 49. 
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. ; 
Oo he profitability is calculated as the ratio of profits 


pe 
toe2aixed and working capital. a 





The Minister was also against the application to the 
‘Merchant Marine of group norms which are established for all Soviet 
’ 
industries and which determine the economic incentive funds .-— | 
There is a lack of uniformity among the various Soviet steamship 
Diridailes which is caused by the specialization dictated by such 


% 


factors as geographical location (influencing navigation and 
fleet composition), which stl turn usually linked to different 
wage levels and material and fuel costs; the prevailing’ cargo 
and, hence type of ships; type of service, i.e. coastal or foreign” 
shipping, etc. aoe ample even two companies, Murmansk and 
severnoye, operating from the same northern basin are different 

in this respect. The average ship of the Murmansk Company is 


30% larger, the average distance to carry a ton of freight is 


40% farther, and the average wage for workers is more than one 





and one half times aiehere The importance attached to the | 
soviet Merchant neyoe has been acknowledged, and the majority 
of requests of the Ministry were satisfied. 

In comparison with wages in other Soviet industries, 
Soviet seamen are well paid. In addition to wages and longevity 
bonuses, there is a system of incentive bonuses determined by 


the performance of the ship and contribution of the crew to it. 


In the fall of 1971 a very important regulation for rewarding 





eer ononicheskava Gazeta, No. 25, June 1968, p. 5. 
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ships Operating at reduced manning levels was approved by the | 
Council of Ministers. of the USSR. The ee for management | 
to eliminate excess labor was opened by the reform and first. 
tested on a wide scale by a chemical combine. In the ao vitet 
Merchant Marine, the experiment to man ships at a reduced level 


(crew strength has often been in excess of the actual need) was 


-initiated in 1969, and it produced a very favorable result in 
that productivity was increased by 11%. The main reason for 


'such a phenomenon was purely materialistic, for the remaining 


crew members were paid better. All the wages of the relieved 
members in rubles and 50% in foreign currency (crews on foreign 
runs are paid in both Soviet and foreign currencies) were left 
for distribution among the Cer crew members. As a result, 
the average wage on such ships increased by 22% and’ crew costs 
Propped by se. 

The approved regulations not only sanctioned operations 
with reduced crews (subjed to approval by the Minister, providing . 
that the safety of navigation is not being compromised) , bu ete 
improved the system of material rewards for the crew paid for 


by the saved funds. 


The 1971-1975 plan visualizes a 23% increase in labor 


Baorskoy Flot No. 8, 1970, and Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta 
No. 39, September 1971, p. 7. 7 
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1 
crew by 20-25% and in the more remote future by up to 50%. 


productivity on ships, 12% in cargo handling operations, and 


| | 
35% in ship repair. In the near future it is planned to reduce 
Zo 


Party control of the unions, the practical absence of 


unemployment, and the shortage of labor produced a situation 


¢ 


where the workers not only permit, but welcome, the introduction 


— _ &- 


of any labor-saving devices. Surprisingly enough, it is the local 


administration which tries to resist and avoid the introduction 


4 


, 


of such devices, because of unrealistic increases in the norms | < 
and indicies often accompanying them. As can be seen, apeee 
from a few obvious and often crucial differences, many other 
factors determining the economic performance of the Soviet . 
Merchant Marine are quite similar to those operating in any other | 3 


merchant fleet. 





123 Vodnyy Transport, 5 October 1971. 
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Conclusions 


\ 


The development of theSoviet Merchant Marine over half of 


a century has been extremely uneven. Up to about the middle 


‘of the 1950's it had not been distinguished either by the rate 
of its development or its size or the characteristics of its 


‘ships and what Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S.N., wrote at the end 


of the last century ". . . . . Russia has little maritime 

commerce, at least in her own bottoms: her merchant flag is = 
124 

rarely seen” remained generally true. However, the existing 


merchant marine was able to, and to a large degree, did satisfy 

a rather considerable dependence of the Soviet economy and certain 
regions of the country upon sea transport. The size and 

character of the Soviet landmark create such a dependence, 

for in some areas, particularly in the Far East and the Northern 
territories, overland transportation does not exist, and the sea 


1 


is not only the most logical, but the cheapest way to transport 


{ 


| 


In aa War II period, not until the first Five 


| 
i 


‘Year Plan (1928-1932) was the Soviet Merchant Marine reinforced 


by a sizeable number of new constructions. During the second 
| 
Five Year Plan (1933-1937) merchant ship construction was curtailed 


| 


Z 
: Bouaied in Reporter, February 10, 1966, p. 29. 
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in favor of warship construction. The attempt to correct the 


\ 
Situation during the: third Five Year Planlost out to the, war. 


After World War II and up to the middle of the 1950's ~~ 


there was very little new construction in the Soviet shipyards. 


Marine was started. Considerably larger domestic shipbuilding 


The procurement of ships abroad, though important, was not on 
6 


a very large scale either. _ 


In 1956 the accelerated development of the Soviet Merchant 


capacities were provided and orders for ships abroad increased. 
For 15 years approximately 40% of the new ships were built in 
domestic yards; about 50% were built in Socialist countries, 
particularly Poland and East Germany, and the poe amas 10% in 
capitalist countries. 

It is doubtful that the decision to accelerate the 


development of the Soviet Merchant Marine, particularly as far 


as rate of its development is concerned, was the result of a planned 


approach. It strongly resembles a reaction to the existing 
situation, when the requirements for sea transportation generated 
by the relatively fast development of Soviet foreign trade and 

the initiation of economic and military aid were far in excess 


of the Soviet Merchant Marine's capability, and hence forced 


I heavy dependence upon the charter market. The victory of the 


; 


Castro revolution in Cuba, growing foreign trade, and foreign 
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‘economic and military aid sharply increased this dependence at 


the beginning of the 1960's. Restrictive measures against 
§ 


ships carrying cargo to Cuba initiated by the American government 















and a boycott organized by Western oil companies against 
non-Soviet tankers carrying Soviet oil to Cuba aggravated the 
Situation. The foregoing made an even faster —" rate 
imperative, with the result that the growth for the period from 
| 

1961 to 1966 was labeled unprecendented by the Western ‘press. 
nprecendented or not, it was still a reaction to a situation 
and not a planned activity. 

| The development resulted in elevating the Soviet venue 
farine role in the world shipping community. Prior to World 
Yar II, the Soviet Merchant Marine was in 23rd place in world 
shipping, in 1960 it moved to llth and in 1966 to 6th, the 
Iblace it continues to occupy. 

Starting with the middle of the 1960's, when the situation 
aad somewhat stabilized, one can validly speak of the planned 
‘development of the Soviet Merchant Marine, an assertion which is 
Jarticularly true for the current Five Year Plan (1971-1975) . 

Such benefits of a planned economy as the allocation of 
shipbuilding capacities, construction of ships of approved types 
in large series, and greater maneuverability of capital, 


sSermitting emergency financing of ship procurement abroad, were 
2 


j . on 








certainly beneficially utilized. The Soviet claim that they 
serve aS an example of the development of a ciaupicnetl mercantile 
fleet can in general be accepted. 

The present Soviet Merchant Marine is sufficiently large 
and diversified to carry more than half of the Soviet foreign 
trade cargo, to deliver military and economic aid, fousatacky 
basic domestic needs in sea transport, and to earn enough 
foreign currency to pay for the Soviet charter of foreign ships = 
and even supplement the Soviet need for foreign currency. __ ss 
It is obviously in no position to dictate terms and determine 
shipping rates in the world shipping community. While occasionally . 
providing real competition to ships from capitalist countries 
and representing the commercial power of the Soviet Union on | = 
the ocean trade routes, the Merchant Marine will for a long time 
be preoccupied with the Soviet Union's own trade needs. 

The Soviet Merchant Marine's share of the world sHiouans 
tonnage is minor, and compared with the other nations in terms 
of GNP, industrial output, and size, neither Soviet foreign 


trade nor its merchant marine are really great. Of course, Zs 
there is room for growth in the latter. 

In terms of ship composition, Soviet Merchant Marine is 
not well balanced yet, in’ comparison with major mercantile fleets 


of the world. It has very few bulk carriers, is just starting 


Pos 





to receive container ships, and Only planning to build lighters 


aboard ships (LASKH) . \ 


§ 
The smaller Soviet ships are well suited for trade with 
~~ 


= 
° 







smaller, less developed countries of the world, where modern 
cargo handling equipment is practically absent and volume 

of trade does not require large specialized shee In 
containerization and cargo bandiine and distribution ashore, the 
Soviet Merchant Marine is behind many Western countries. 
See portions between the ability of the merchant fleet to 
carry cargo and ports facilities to process it is well inde neeees 
by the Soviet authorities, and measures to remedy the situation 
are underway. 

| Liner service is being rapidly developed in the Soviet 
‘Union. However, while the unusually high proportion of general 
‘cargo ships provides the Soviet Merchant Marine with diversified 
capabilities, it is becoming an obstacle and often leaves them ~ 
with a less Deotitable cargo and the necessity to cose to 

Ee camp service particularly in international lines and ino the 
conferences of which they are members. The planned emphasis 
upon larger specialized ships should improve the situation. 
While membership in various international maritime 


organizations, conferences, and agreements permits the Soviets to 


promote their own interests, in the final analysis it might be 


M4 
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advantageous to the world shipping community. In general, the 
e ° \ . 

‘Soviets have demonstrated their willingness to cooperate, and 

many countries understand this. It was reported that the: §.S% 


decided to explore ways to encourage more liberal U.S.-Soviet 





‘commercial shipping arrangements, including greater access to 
= 
each other's ports and reducing.the lengthy advance notice of 
la ship's arrival Cs 30 days to 14 days), thus making sea 
trade between the Soviet Union and U.S. somewhat caste 2 

It has been recently proved that people sailed the Gene 
for trade ventures 9,000 years ago: ‘ Historically, the world 
trade centers and sea routes along which goods have been moved 
have constantly shifted. The main factor Pe Pomme the shirt, 


however, is not the sea routes themselves or the availability or 


ae of a merchant marine in one or another country or regions, 


out the country's or resion’a omdustaial capacity, its abi2mey 
© produce, sell, and buy. 

The miport-export trade of the soviet Union has been 
rreatly increased, thanks to ‘ors economic development of the 


sountry in general and industrialization in particular. Other 





ashing ton Post, September 215) 22. 
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developments, including the growth of Soviet Merchant Marine 
itself, have been derivatives from these factors. | 
’ 
The fact that more than half of the Soviet ships were 
built abroad does not minimize the overwhelming role of Soviet 
industry, whose development created the condition whereby goods 


& 


can be produced for sale, armament and equipment can be built 


» 


for military and economic aid and even natural resources exploited ; 
and exported as enous for imported goods. Of course,’ the 
Merchant Marine is not a simple carrier of all these cargos, 
but also produced effective feedback for further development 
of the same activity, i.e. foreign trade, economic and ii 
ao, 2tOr Which, cpeeaiay, it was built. | 

In today's world it is difficult to separate econonic 
power from political and military power. As an otfspring of the 
former the Soviet Merchaat Marine is providing considerable 
support to the other two. Its ability to move cargo anywhere 
in the world and to be employed’, ow .occasian, in direct support. 


of the Soviet Navy has definite strategic Significance. The 


decade of the 1960's produced three major crises, in Cuva in 1962, 





in Vietnam, and in the Middle East, and in all of them the: Soviet 
Merchant Marine played an important role. Moreover, it can be 
+3 


Seed that without the Soviet Merchant Merine, vie Cuan veces =r 


would probably not have occurred and those in vie. Ana times 


f as 








Middle East would be of a different nature. 

The auxiliary role of the Soviet Merchant Marine for the 
Soviet Navy is significant. The Soviet Merchant Marine personnel 
policy, which is generally successful, is wore. by steady ; 
supply of trained men from the Navy. Conversely, the fleecnant 


Marine represents a "personnel bank" of trained reserves for the 


— 
e 


Navy. 
During Soviet Navy and Army exercises, a number of Soviet 
Merchant Marine ships usually take part, and contingency plans 


for speedy conversion ‘of merchant ships into military transports 


«127 
exist. 


It appears that the economic (commercial) , political, 


o 


and military roles of the Merchant Marine are well understood ° 


by the Soviet leadership, who are using it as an instrument of. 


’ 
we ‘ 


Soviet national policy. | 
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““"Rear_and Supply of the Soviet Armed Forces No. 11, 1970, 
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CHAPTER III 
SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


General Development’ and Yards 


The number of ships and the total tonnage of a country's | 
Brchant marine and Navy are not necessarily indicative of the 
nation's maritime power or its industrial might. Liberia, for 
example, has the world's largest Se SHORE merchant marine, 
and Argentina and Brazil have sizable Navies; however, none 
of these nations can be called maritime powers of magnitude. 

The shipbuilding industry of a country is a better indicator 


of a country's maritime development. 





Pre-~revolutionary Russia had a relatively well developed 





Shipbuilding industry, characterized by distinct eccentricities: 
@ specialization in naval construction; (2) extensive 
Wntrol by foreign capital; (3) dependence (and often far | 
| 


beyond necessity) upon foreign technology. Naval construction 


| 


programs, often being more profitable, monopolized Russia's 





Shipbuilding capacity, resulting in very few merchant marine 


ships being built in Russian shipyards. In 1913 85%, of the 


Pesci 7s 
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total Russian merchant marine tonnage was comprised of foreign 
bua. t Baas The history of Chernomorskyi Shipbiilding Yard in 
Nikolaev is very illustrative. Completed in 1897, the er 
was owned by a Belgian company. Starting in 1901, the yard 
participated in the construction of a number of navy ships, 
among them the famous Potemkin, and produced steam engines, 
boilers, and turrets. In 1911, the yard became the property 

of a French Sone and was awarded a contract to build. the 
latest Russian battleship and to supply propulsion plans for = 
another battleship being built by "Russude" (presently "6i > 
Communars Ship Yard''). The ree senande of Russian nageu 
programs required ane modernization of the yard, subsequently 
accomplished by the British Vickers Company. In 1912 the 
shipyard built the Krab, the world's first submarine-mine layer. 
BisGine pressure — the Russian mercantile banks forced the 
company to sella sizeable block of stock to the Russian 
controlled TMbeRAttional Commercial Bank; the resulting yous 
stock company was named the "Society of Nikolaevsk Shipyards”. 
During World War I, the shipyards built a large number of naval 


ships of various types and classes. In 1915, the Petrograd 


International Bank, financier of both yards, centralized the 
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administration and therein effectively monopolized the shipbuilding 


industry in the southern Russia. 7 
4 


A considerably larger group of Russian shipyards, located 
in Petrograd, was also heavily involved in naval shipbuilding 
with a relatively minor allocation to commercial ships. Owing, 


e 


in part, to the naval shipbuilding orientation, the technological 


~ 


level of the Russian shipbuilding industry remained comparable to 


~*~ 


that of major European maritime powers. Supporting industries, 


receiving less emphasis, were subsequently less developed and ~ 
hence, Russia's dependence on foreign deliveries, particularly 
ship machinery. A number of types and classes of ships puit’ 
prior to the revolution were equal and some even superior 
(eg. destroyer Novik) to comparable ships of the major maritime 
powers. Commercial shipbuilding, to the contrary, was under- 
developed; during the period 1905 to 1917, Russian shipyards 
built only eight merchant ships. 

The Russians dia not hesitate to experiment, and at 
the Peeinnineg of 20th Century the world's first tanker with diesel 
propulsion, Vandal, was built in Sormovo. 


The chaos and destructiveness of the revolution and the 


civil war brought the Russian shipbuilding industry's productive 
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activity close to nil, and most of the shipyards, fell into 


: \ 
decay. However, in 1921, the first southern Shipbuilding yards 
(Black Sea) and in 1922 the Petrograd shipyards began their. 
restoration, and gradually resumed the work. In January, 1922, 


the shipbuilding trust was created in Petrograd to “organize 


the work of the shipbuilding yards for the restoration of the 


ie Again, as prior to the revolution, the emphasis was 
Piced on naval shipbuilding. .It soon became clear that the 
one-sided emphasis on naval Smet ries was beyond the reach 
of the badly damaged Soviet economy. The introduction of the 
New Economic Policy (NEP) and areeniganesaea foreign exchange 
for import payments forced. the Soviet Government to reconsider 
the shipbuilding industry priorities and to place greater 
emphasis on.the merchant ao cee Additionally, the peo 
condition of in-country transportation demanded the hasty | 


development of water transports. In 1924, the Soviet Government 
\ 


decided to construct timber carriers, tankers, and refrigerators 
: l 


| o | 
immediately. ,/By the beginning of 1925, previously sl es 


| 
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efforts resulted in the complete restoration of all remaining 

ships of the itt: utitWea merchant fleet. Ships construction 

began in 1925 simultaneously in Leningrad and in Nikolaev. -— 

Early in 1925, the Special Committee of the Consul of Labor and 

Defense presented the first five-year shipbuilding program for 

the years 1925-1930 and the Central Bureau for shi pou 

was Organized in Leningrad. . The first four ships, timber 

carriers, with a cargo a peyes gx of 3,100 tons were laid’ down s 


The first tanker of 10,000 a 


in the Baltic Yard in January 1925. 
dwt (deadweight tons) laid down in rioneityes 1925 in LeLamey, : 
was ready exactly four years later. The relatively long period 

for the construction of this tanker, the a a was explained 

as being a weakness of the industry, the necessity of utilizing 

only available machinery, and a preoccupation with the naval 


construction which continued in high priority. 


In 1927, the first cruiser, Chervona Ukraina, whose 


e 


| 7 
construction began prior to the revolution, was completed. In 


1928, all of the suitable remaining ships of the former Russian 
Imperial Navy, were either restored or completed and the Soviet 


Shipbuilding industry started to build new naval ships. The 
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first Five-Year Plan, 1929-1933, visualized convenes 

216 ships for the Soviet Merchant Marine, 1 floating i and 

16 harbor tugs. However, not only was this program not fulvilled, 
but two combined programs, 1925-1930 and 1929-1933, produced 

only a total of 104 merchant Sees Throughout the 1930's, so 


few commercial ships were built that the programs for their 


construction are not discussed in modern Soviet specialized 


literature. The 15 year period from 1925-1940, resulted in the 
construction of 23 tankers with total capacity of 200,000 dwt.” 
A large number of river boats were built by secondary Shipyards, 
and priority programs such as the construction of a few go, | 
breakers were fulfilled. The minimal performance of the ship- 
building industry with erie to the Soviet Merchant Marine is 
casually explained by "this period having coincided with” the 
beginning ot intensive construction of the Navy". ; The third 
Five-Year Plan, 1939-1943, devoted somewhat PR: attention 


e 


to the merchant marine, but the plan never materialized Seer 


ip 


of war. | | | 


: 
A number of innovative methods were introduced to the 
| | 


shipbuilding industry prior to World War II. In 1930, in a 
{ 


\ 


| | 
soviet Far Eastern Shipyard, the first tug with an electro~-welded 


| 
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hull was built. In 1932, Admiralty Yard, in Leningrad, while 
building a ites. carrier introduced the sectional meso 
of hull eo aealonved However, those innovations were seldom 
widely used in commercial shipbuilding and were primarily ~* 
employed for naval construction. | 

A een for shipyard restoration, ——— for purposes 
of naval construction, was. initiated prior to World War II and 
a number of new major shipyards were built. The Nicholaev's 
Yard was modernized; the Sormovo Yard production capacity was ~ 
extended (primarily for sectional construction of submarines) ; 
two new yards, one in the north, Severodvinsk, and one in 
Komsomolsk on the Amur were built (both designed to build 
cruisers, i cca Maeessbaaeeae iedanneeneaee of the 
Leningrad shipyards had been started, but was interrupted. by 
the war. | 

During the war, the Soviet shipbuilding industry managed 
to complete the eer of ships with a high degree of 
prewar peaaaiaess: however, the industry was basically involved 


{ 


in the repair and maintenance of ships of the Soviet Navy, some 


~ 


yards built tanks and other items for ground forces. 


The war resulted in the severe damage or destruction of 
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many of the principle shipbuilding yards ,=particulaml, suecne 

Black Sea re Immediately following the war, the Soviet 
=, , 

shipbuilding yards were among the first enterprises to be 

restored and many considerably modernized. The productive 

capacities of many yards including Zdanov, Sormovo, Severodvinsk, 

and later Kerch', were enlarged, and covered eapmieanion shops, 

permitting year round production in the northern area, were 

added. Former German yard in Kaliningrad (Koenigsberg), was _ sss 


rebuilt. : amet ——_ 
The allocation of shipbuilding capacities in the Soviet 

Union during the first post war decade reminds one of the prewar 

Situation; i.e., naval shipbuilding, intensified in 1947, had - 7 

received far greater priority in allocations, while commercial : 

shipbuilding was conducted on a residual wean However, there = 

was an increase in the number of smaller yards and the portions a 

of the larger ones which aa, involved in commercial shipbuilding. 
Two major —_— made Stalin's death altered 

not Bally the nature of Soviet shipbuilding, but also affected 

the allocation of capacities. The first decision was sonneenes 

with the beginning of nuclear Saomaeae construction in 1953; 

the second involved termination of the construction of a ices 


Series of cruisers and conventional destroyers. A number of 


build-ways, previously committed to cruiser and destroyer 
. ? 
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construction, were subsequently vacated. Some *~ those previow 

involved in cruiser construction in Severodvinsk ‘ai Komsomolsk 

on Amur were gradually convent to the construction of nuclear 

submarines; part of the others previously allocated to destroyer 
construction were redirected to the production of diesel 


e 


submarines. The remaining vacated build-ways were allocated 


(in Leningrad and the Black Sea Yards) to commercial shipbuilding, 


thus initiating, together with increased orders abroad, a rapid 


as > 


— a 


development of the Soviet Merchant ieee The accelerated 
submarine building program definitely semenwed an expansion ; 
of the Soviet submarine building Permtees which, probably, 
took place during the late 1950's and early wou 

At the present time, the Soviet Union has approximately 
15 major shipbuilding yards, close to two dozen of medium sized 
shipbuilding Pers, anne many small shipbuilding and ship repair 
yards and shops, the total number of which probably approaches 
a few hundred (including those involved in fishing fleet and 
river fleet repairs). The najox Seeeee shipbuilding’ .yards, the: 
type construction nave Or commercial) and geographic location 
are as eomllows' (1) Northern area = Severodvinsk - practically 


exclusive naval construction specializing in Submarines. This 


is one of the newest and most modern Soviet shipyard which, 


eran" Fighting Ships 1966-1967 thru 1970-1971 editions. 


~~ =a... 
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according to a probably exaggerated statement by Admiral mee 
Rickover, has "several times the area and facilities of oh of 
the U. S. ee yards sone ie (2) Baltic Area -. four 
yards in Leningrad: Baltic and wenanangey primarily involved in 
commercial construction; Sudomekh - submarine construction; 
Zhdanov - both naval (destroyers type seeetel inne and 
commercial; and one in a specializing in escorts 
construction and sephorilae minor commercial construction; (3) 
“Sormovo - primarily submarine seutetetiont (4) meee Sea : 
Area: Nikolayev ~ both naval and commercial construction; Kerch 
both naval and commercial onmempee ine Kherson - — 
commercial construction; (5) Soviet Far East - Komsomol'sk 
on Amur - primarily naval (all types) construction; and Khabarovsk - ~ 
both naval and commercial, | 

In addition to the above, there are a number of anemic but 
Seotheless important yards located in Vyborg, Klaipeda, Riga, 
Tallon, ne eal sevastopol, Kiev, Yaroslavl, Pern’, - 
aausk. Most of these yards are involved exclusively in 


‘ 
( 


commercial ship construction, and many combine shipbuilding and 


extensive ship repair. 


As can be seen, the major shipbuilding yards are widely 
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disbursed and all four Soviet Naval Fleets; Northern, Baltic, 


Black Sea, and Pacific, have shipbuilding facilities capable of 
: % 

ip 

satisfying their basic needs in all types of ship; this is 


oe 
particularly true with the Soviet Pacific, Black Sea, and Baltic 
Fleets. The preoccupation of Severodvinsk Yard with submarine 
construction does not seriously handicap the Nonenean Fleet ; 
because its proximity to the major shipbuilding center in 
Leningrad and the existence of inland waterways, which facilitate 
the distribution of ships among iu oe two fleets in the 5 
European part of the USSR. A major Soviet submarine building 
yard, (Sormovo), lying deep inland, used to ship newly ee 
submarines in peoon by railroad. At present, the yard is 
connected by the system of inland waterways with three European 
Soviet Naval Fleets. 

‘The sectional method of ship construction, mastered in 
the 1930's, received wide application in the post-World War ti 
development. Later, 7 large block construction method was added 
which permitted the construction ae large ships far exceeding the 
capacity of a building way, through the joining of blocks while 
afloat. In the late 1940's, the riveted method of hull - 
coustruction was rejected completely. The advanced technology 
of the full construction resulted in a 30% reduction in the number —- 


‘ \ . . 
of workers involved in the process, while doubling the output. 


¢ 
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awe eraweeMe of Soviet built ships is being constantly 
ereased. A series of Kazbek-type tankers of 11 800 DWT, built 
at the beginning of 1950's, was followed by the Praga-type with 
doubled deadweight and Sophiya-type whose deadweight reached 
49,000 tons. Today, the tanker MIR of 150,000 DWT is under 
construction. ‘During the decade of the 1960's eeer large and 


sophisticated ae ships of the Kynda, Kresta, and Moskva classes 
were also built. | | , | : 

A degree of ingenuity and innovation was also widely. 7 
exercised in the field of propulsion. In the first half Beebe 
1950's as a result of a lack of large powerful marine diesels, 
smaller diesels were employed in electric-diesel propulsion 
systems. A typical ship for such a system was Dueproges laid 
down in 1954." Existing and slightly modified steam turbines 
were also employed for merchant ship construction. A dry cargo 
ship, Pariskaya Kommuna , built largely on an experimental basis, 
was fitted with nae turbine of 13 ,000 horsepower. The variznle 
pitch propeller found wide application aboard Soviet merchant 
ships. The speed of many Soviet merchant ships, particularly ~ 
dry aye ships,. was raised to 19 and some to 22 knots. The 


application of automation, particularly to control the main 


machinery of the ships, started ‘at the middle of the 60's and is 
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presently being widely expanded. The search for and experimentation 
with new types of ships, such as katamaran, hydro+foils and 


$ 


air-cushion is continuing; number of ships built on new principals 
q . 7 ee 


“se 


are already being widely used by the Soviet merchant marine ‘and 
river fleets. 

The importance of the Soviet Syeipp uae industry was 
recognized by the Opening of the new permanent "Shipbuilding" 
pavilion in 1967, at the Soviet Exhibition Fair in Moscow, 
VDHKH, where many new and progressive methods of oniepaseinmall = 
were proudly displayed. The wide application of new materials 
including plastics in Soviet shipbuilding was evident. The 
Soviet Government's support of the shipbuilding Wey ee 
can be illustrated by the fact that each launching of a new major ss 


merchant ship is widely publicized and treated as "a victory of a 


the labor", 


t 


Research and Development 


The successes of Soviet shipbuilding industry would have 
been impossible without a powerful support received from rae 
research and development institutions as well as the maritime 
educational establishment. In addition to several dozen 


scientific research institutes and design bureaus subordinated 


to the Ministry of Shipbuilding Industry, there are a number of 
a 4 
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scientific research institutes and design bureaus which are 
subordinate to the Soviet Navy and which couemee to the 
ayaious fields of shipbuilding in a very substantial manner, 
particularly for ship propulsion including nuclear systems. The 
educational institutions, such as marine engineering institutes 
and various navigational nautical schools are annually turning 
Out a considerably greater number of graduates (marine engineers 
and naval APENNCOSTS) than any other country in the world. 

The SouCanaremrecenPan efforts in the area of shipbuilding ~ 
is paordidated by the Soviet Academy of Sciences and the Institute 
for Complex Transport Problems. The major shipbuilding research 
centers are eeeted in Leningrad ane Moscow, but the centers in 
the Gorki, Black Sea, Kiev, and Soviet Far East areas are also 
important. Among the best known Soviet scientific research 
institutions are the following: Central Scientific Research 
Institute of Merchant Fleet (TSNIIMF); Central Scientific Research 
Iustitute imemi Academik A. N. Krylov; Central Diesel Scientific 
Research Institute; Scientific Receanen and Project - Design 
Institute of Sea Transport, Sousmorniiproekt; Central Design 
Bureau, Baltsudoproekt; and the Leningrad Central Project - 


Design Bureau.. The contribution of the Scientific Research 


Institutes, Subordinated to the fishing industry and river transport, 


ei . 





: at 
have also been considerable, 2 


Over 200 scientists with Doctor of Science and Candidate 
of Science degrees are working for two leading research institutions 
of the Soviet merchant marine, Souzmorniiproekt and TSNIIMF. 

In addition, more than 50 doctors of science and 200) caneiaeiees 
of science are working for the higher edi@atiearl institutions 
of the merchant marine. Research work is also done by a number 


of central project-design bureau and more than 30 specialized 


16 - ——) - 


— 


institutes of shipbuilding and other industries. 


The Leningrad Shipbuilding Institute is the largest Soviet 


N\ 


educational institution directly connected with the Soviet 












shipbuilding industry. The institute has 44 departments, and’ 
during the period of 1946-1967 graduated more than 12,000 marine 
architects and engineers. It was organized in 1902 on te 
initiative of the are NeAeeiaa and ship builder, A. N. 
Beiicy. A number of Soviet universities and a ae 
lnstitutes have their own shipbuilding departments; the better 


known among them is the shipbuilding department of Gorki 


MMisica’ rnsticate, organized in 1920. The department! mainly 





| 

| 

| 
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associates with shipbuilding yard Krasnoye Sormovo in Gorki, 

and many of its graduates have occupied the leading positions 
, 

ijn the yard. Among the recent contributions of the research 

work of department were detailed research on hydro-foil and 


18 
air-cushioned ships. 


some of the works by Central Scientific ee ee 
of Merchant Fleet demonstrate the scope and the influence of the 
Soviet research neeenene upon the decisions made regarding © 
shipbuilding and general development of the merchant marine. ~~ 
The basic work for the typification of fleet and the selection 
of minimum nn number of types of ships was done in ne 
institute in the late 1920's and early 1930's. Immediately 
after World War II, the iia shipbuilding experience in construction 
and Be oitation of merchant ships was summarized and analyzed. 
The problems of typification and the selection of the appropriate 
Papnnitcal - economic parameters of. ships were among the main 
outcomes of the at0Gt. During the 1947-1952 period optimum 
typification of ship, the so-called "Network of Ship's Types", 


was recommended and included eight classes of dry cargo ships, 


five classes of tankers anda number of other ships. A 1955-1956 
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The institute programs are described in its Transactioas 
through a number of years. Particularly descriptive for this 
purpose is Volume 133, Leningrad, 1970. , 





| 
study resulted in sclection of the optimum limits of propulsion 


units for various ships and the recommendations to seed ESE 
the deadweight of constructed tankers, which resulted in the 
decision to build the Sophiya class ry il 

During the 1958-1962 period, the institute worked out a 
plan of general prospective development of boa tren for the 
1959-1980 period. The recommendations of the plan Sarre asa 
basis for further work in the designing and the construction of 
larger ships with higher speeds, ere Te reduction “a me 
auumber of types of specialized and universal ships. Durine the 
1961-1963 time frame, the Peeaatise for typification of 
merchant marines of Comecon countries were worked out together 
with the selection of types and basic ships parameters. As for 
the 1971-1975 period, the accelerated construction and introduction. 
of fast dry cargo Lew. container Ships, and lighter carriers, 
LASH, "capable of competing with any ships while working on the 


Mie aiat ional lines" was proposed and basic design of the sities 
formulated. "4 — — 

The introduction of so called complex aeons Oe on the 
new ships, which could result in a 15-20% crew reduction, was 


strongly recommended. The measures to increase profitability of 


\ 


: | 
the Soviet merchant marine, with emphasis on the efficiency! of 
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cargo handling devices and containerization, were worked out on 
the assumption that "the sphere of activity of cite Soviet merchant 
marine, especially in the transportation of foreign cargo will . 
be widened considerably". The more detailed plan for the: future 


development of the merchant marine for the 1971-1980 period was 


worked out, where the basic types of ships, their parameters, and 


~ 
~~ 


the rate of their construction were determined and the basic ship 
designs worked out. The further increase in the proportion of 
narrow specialized Saas ships, ae the further automation- of 
diesel, steam, and ~~ turbines ships were recommended. The 
construction of transport submarines in limited <uabeee was not 
excluded. 

Examining past onan and measures proposed by the Soviet 
research institutions and comparing them with the actual ship- 
building performance produces striking similiarities, especially 
in case of shorter range (usually five years) programs. 

Each major aspect of ship design, shipbuilding, and naval 
weapons system development has its own research institute. Bees 


i 


are separate institutes for hydro-dynamics and ship construction, 


welding, turbines, boilers, diesels, electronics, naval missiles, 
underwater weapons, etc. The observed improvement in the design 


of Soviet naval, ships and growing sophistication of their. 


/ : 
weaponry, better and more economical ships built for, merchant 


o 
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marine, fishing and river fleets, experimentation and construction 
of new typé vessels (such as hydro-foil and air-cishioned) are 
) 


testimony that the research resources allocated to the Soviet 


shipbuilding industry are producing significant results. - 


Shipbuilding Methods Employed , 


Because Soviet shipbuilding yards were built at different 
times, they can — divided, according to layout and production — 
Meidities, into three major categories. The first category ~ 
is represented by the yards built prior Noy aie revolution and 
among them are the largest Soviet yards. They have variety of 
shops Pele of manufacturing all necessary items for a ship 
under construction. Some of these ship yards have the Soviet's 
Oldest and longest (use 200 meters) inclined end launch building 
ways. Two of these yards, one in Leninguaee and the second in 
Nikolayev, — custom building capabilities in facilities and in 
skills. They Reg etaary meet the demand for small quantities of 
individualized ships, such as complicated research vessels or 
sophisticated naval ships. 

The second category of the shipbuilding yards, representing 
the largest group, are those primarily built prior to World War 


Il and designed to build naval ships utilizing the components 


provided by supporting industries. Straight line production flow - 


| 
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is utilized in enclosed level building positions, and each yard 


has a ship dry docking capability. 


‘ 

The third category is represented by ship yards built or 
modernized after World War II, yards of the most modern design 
employing most productive oduc fiom practices. Many of ship 
yards in this category are used for commercial shipbuilding. 

It is standard practice of the Soviet Ministry of the 
Shipbuilding Industry to limit the assignment of the construction 
for each Pies of ship to as few yards as possible and thus to” 
gain the greatest possible advantages from specialization, 
standardization, and series redtceiact Often, the avenue 
Paeaeparticular yard has been planned with a specific shipbuilding 
program in mind. Those yards engaged in major production programs 
are designed, Meemced, aud tooled in such a way as to assure a 
smooth flow of series eatet soi of a particular ship type. 

The eee eal planning of the shipbuilding programs and the 

° i, 
production processes jnvolved in their materialization provides 
for increased standardization and involves a design process with 
a major goal being to facilitate production. Highly specialized | 
design bureau usually located in the vicinity of or nearby the | 
shipbuilding yard are assigned to design a given ship type which 


will be produced by the yard. ! 


The majority of the Soviet major shipbuilding yards have : 
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well spaced and conveniently located shops for fabrication, 
sub-assembly and machining, employing varieties “a conveyor 
systems, transversers, and other devices. Some of the production 
lines have been automated. The automation mainly ee steel 
plate processing, fabrication, sub-assembly, and material transport. 
Practically all machinery is Soviet designed and built. = 

Some hot cutting machines are operating on a photo-electric 
cell principle, and others are controlled by computer. “The 
Kristal hot-cutting machine has three modifications, ey 
which employing ee se cutting, or oxygen cutting. A number 
of Soviet shipyards have mechanized the welding of joints and 
framing connections. The automation of production processes 
resulted in a considerable reduction in assembly and welding 
time, and increase in output per square meter of working space. 
The advantages of automated and improved methods of processing 
and fabricating steel are further utilized in a number of.methods - 
for hull assembly, resulting in cutting down building way eres 
and thereby increasing the number of ships turned out without 
increasing the numbers of ways. Complete hull section Peale 
method worked out a long time ago for construction of submarines, 
is widely being used. A some-what modified method employs the 
so-called "block technique". The hull is divided, for example, 


f : ; 
into nine blocks, which later are assembled into sections at 
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three positions (each section is assembled fron three oe 
Later the sections are trausferred to the final null assembly 
line where they are Joined together and faunched. By using 
these methods,. the production cycle of BMRT a was 


2k 
reduced to 3.5 months, 


eeolbher sectional eons TRueWiOn method called the "Island 
Method" is employed for cous ume eion of larger Ships. The hull 


¢ 


is divided into blocks, or islands, These islands are constructed 
simultaneously on the building ways wien sufficient space -between iy 
them for the installation of machinery prior to fina tl assembly. 
The complete utilization of building WwayS working space is 
eee. Several variations depending upon a number of islands 
exist for this method. For example, the three islands variation | 
requires a building position long enough for a complete ship 
Plus an additional island. Generally, the process starts jae 
the head of the building way with the formation of a a 
When the completed hull that shared the building ways with! | the 
stern island is ie teee cl the stern island is moved to cna 
of the building way. The second, the mid-ship island, is built 
and Founs the completed stern island, and Simultaneously the BG persl 
| 


| Pow island, is being built, and counected with the mid-ship 


island. Meanwhile, another stern oaeee is started at the head 
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of the way, and should be completed by the time the bow island 
; \ 
is joined and the completed ship launched, after which the 
; § 


entire cycle can be repeated. Employing the three islands A 


method the construction time of the tanker, Geroi Bresta, was 


22 
cut from seven months to 3.5 months. 


Another method of hull assembly presently being widely 


=~ ~~ 


introduced involves the Launching of two separate whole sections 


which later are joined together afloat. First introducéd at . 


Pe 


the Rybinsk Ship Yard while building a bulk carrier for river-sea 


23 
navigation, the method iS presently employed in construction 


‘“ 


of much larger ships, including tankers. 
Most Soviet ships are built on level ship-assembly positions 
from which the following launch methods are used: 


a floating launch dock; 
a controlled Meena neip transverser-fed facility; 
a floodable basin/building dock combination; 


All methods have a built-in ship retrieval capability. The 


floodable basin/building dock combination includes building docks 


which are connected by water-tight gates to a floodable lauuching 
basin that has access to navigable water through another set of 
7 
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water-tight gates or caissons. Each building dock is equally 
suitable for eninge, large hull construction or multiple, small 
' 

hull production. When construction is completed, the gates.fo 
the dock are opened and the ship floats into the basin. The 
level of the basin is then adjusted to that of the estuary. 
After that, the outer gates of the basin are eseried to allow 
the ship to be moved to the fitting out area. In multiple hull 
production, the dock gates are opened and the completed’ ship 
or ships are rolled out dry into the basin, leaving the uncompleted 
hulls behind. The dock gates are shut, and the launching basin 
is flooded to one the hull to be floated to the deeper Martie 
of the basin. Then, the deep basin water level is adjusted to 
the level of Sebastes and the new hull is none through the gates 
for fitting out. 

The geographic location of the majority of the Soviet 
Siipyards requires weather protection and themajority of the 


Shipbuilding positions at major Soviet yards are euclosed in 


heated buildings. A device permitting conventional method hull 
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painting and creating a sort of micro-climate on the floating 
_ 25 
docks was introduced in Zdanov Shipyard in Leningrad. The 


device, through a system of ducts, distributes hot air with 


controlled temperatures through the working areas as well as 
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along the ships hull, creating better working conditions and 


permitting paint drying during the winter. \ 


The continuous reduction in the cost of maritime 
transportation, primarily resulting from the ineneeee sizes 
of ships, improved propulsion systems and the automation (:eaeaees 
in the reduction of ren Size) will take place in the future as 
well and Peracsatly along these same Coals rs id 

The reduction of hull resistance can also bring remarkable 
improvement. The bulbous bow has brought with it, in recent 
years, a marked Saving either in power needed to propel a ship 
of certain displacement, or in APOMEERIE of speed. But in principle, 
the problem is one of converting the flow around the ship's hull 
from turbulent to laminar. 

Friction resistance can be eliminated by creating an air 
cushion between the Shows hull and the water surface, or by 


using hydro-foils which lift the ship's huil out of the water. 


But both methods suffer from a serious shortcoming, for they 
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require a very high-power output to remain underway (approximately 
half of the main propulsion power generated by hover-craft is 
expended in creating the air cushion, while speed has Little 
effect on this power). A hover-craft making 60 knots requires 

100 horsepower per ton of weight, whereas a modern displacement 
ship making 22 knots, requires only two horsepower per 
displacement ton. 
| At the present time, the great majority of ships are driven 
by diesel or steam turbine. Diesels are used almost exclusively ia 
when low and medium power is peqenet The steam tine 
been used when high power was required. ‘The recent years have 
witnessed more and more diesels entering the high-power field. 

If, in the early 1950's, 10,000 HP was the limit for a diesel, 
today the limit approaches 50,000 HP, meaning that one engine will 


develop all the Power a propeller can absorb. 


In contrast to diesels, maximum power for the steam 
: . | 
turbines has never been a problem. Steam pressure in steam 
. | 


turbines Oa ad are around 40 to 60 ke/em? and the temperature 
| 

is 460°-500%YC, The thermal efficiency of steam turbines is 

not as high as that of diesels and presently is in the average of 


25-27%. In certain cases, it was increased up to 30%, when steam 
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pressure is 70-80 ke/em and temperature 500-510° c. | 
| 
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The gas turbine might be a good propeller drive. There is 
no problem with feed water or with condensers, but partially 
because of a still low quality of fuel, the efficiency of gas 
turbines are in neighborhood of 30-32%. More technologically 
advanced gas turbines using better fuels can probably raise the 


bd 


efficiency to 40%. ; 

The existing atomic reactors use a very small percentage 
of Miewenercy hidden in the atomic nucleus. The breeder reactors 
are more promising. The energy diteinea in the atomic reactors - 
can be used in steam turbines or in closed cycle gas turbines. 
If and when the way to obtain electrical energy directly will be 
discovered, it would result in the most efficient propulsion 


system. Such has been the general trend in the improvement of 


various types of ship propulsion systems. 
Diesels 


The first diesel was produced in Russia at the beginning 
of the last decade of 19th century by Russky Diesel Plant, 
| where the production of diesels continues. However, while producing 


a number of diesel types for the various modes of transportation, 





the production of large powerful, contemporary marine diesels 





did not start until the beginning of 1960's when a technical 


assistance agreement signed in 1959 with Burmeister and Wain 


OG 





(Denmark) provided the Soviet Union the license to build the 
famous B & M marine diesels. The production was organized at 


$ 


the Bryansk Plant. ee 
Prior to World War II, Russky Diesel produced DKRV 65/69 
diesels of old design with 1,900 - 2,400 HP output, and 110-125 
rpm respectively. During the decade of nosossuemeduenton of more 
modern diesels, DKRV 68/120 type with 1,800 - 2,700 HP output 
and 100 rpm was organized. Another plant, Kolomensky, built 
less powerful i aan After the World War II, diesel propulsion 
plants for the Soviet built ships were designed on the basis of 
diesels manufactured by Russky Diesel of the following open 
6 and 8 DR 30/50 with 600 and 800 HP output (300 rpm), 8 DR 43/61 
with 2,000 HP output (250 rpm) as well as universal industrial 
diesels, D 50 of 900-1,000 HP and D 100 of 1,800 HP. 
The low power output of the Soviet built diesels presented 
the shipbuilding industry with considerable difficulties. A 
number of PSSIHeeetric plants with 7,000 HP were designed and 
mit.” The diesel electric propulsion plants utilized the output 


of 2-4 diesel generators through a powerful electric motor driving 


the shaft. This type of propulsion plant permitted the Soviet 
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Union to build the UL (reinforced for ice navigation) class of 


\ 


ships needed at the northern areas. 
: $ 


The B & W low revolution powerful marine diesels (674° VI — 
OBF - 100; Soviet code DKRN 74/160, and DKRN 50/110) whose 
production was mastered by Bryansk Plant in 1961, played a very 
important a The majority of the Soviet motor ships are_ 
propelled by foreign built diesels, and ships over 15,000 tons 
have been using them exclusively. Ke ot these "foreign built" ee 
diesels are being manufactured by sékena, Commer licensing from 2 
Burmeister and Wain, Denmark, Sulzer - Switzerland, and M.A.N. - 
West Germany) and Czechoslovakia. 
The first powerful 9,500 HP marine diesel of the Soviet 
Pesien was puilt by the Bryansk Plant in av In 1971, the 
21,000 HP marine diesel of unknown origin was built for the first 


2 
time by the same plant. It is fair to conclude that without 


the foreign deliveries of diesels, the Soviet merchant marine 


eel 


30 soviet Government permission to buy the license for wane 
diesel apparently was not obtained without a strong inter-agencies 
battle. During the 1960's, a number of articles in the Soviet 
Press describing the wors of Srrausk Pl2aat referred to tne 
unnamed "Those who opposed the idea, demanding the acceleration 
of domestic R & D and mastering the production of diesels".) 
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(84% of ships are diesel powered) would be hard pressed for 
propulsion plants installations and many ships would either not 
be built or the rate of the merchant marine growth would be 
slower. 

The naval diesel propulsion installations went through a 
somewhat similar process of development. Of course, the naval 


requirements have been of different nature as for the size, 


power, and rpm. The demand for the reserve power have often 
excluded diesel as the main engine on the combatants. 


we 


Initially in the late 1920's and early 1930's, slow speed, 
four cycle, solid injection diesels of several sizes were 
produced. They were used as main engines. in auxiliary ships 
and as generator drivers. Later on, two types of four cycle 
diesels for naval installations were built. The first of these 
were rated at 1,100 and 1,400 HP at 460 rpm and had specific 
weights of 22.7 and 18.9 kg/HP respectively. The second type 
was lighter (13 kg/HP) rated at 600, 800, and 1,100 HP at 600 
rpm. Two cycle diesels with loop scavanging rated at 4,200 HP 
and 6,000 HP were also produced in the pre-war wears Serial 


production of the 30-D and its successor, 40-D diesels was 


organized. The 40-D engine rated at 2,500 HP had-a two stage 
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super charging system. Compared with the 30-D, the 40-D power 
was 25% greater, its fuel consumption reduced aauane was , 20% 
lighter. A definite success in the post war years was serial 
production of the Type 61 diesel, a two cycle, 6,000 HP engine. 
The Type 61 diesel, having 1,200 hour service life nylon eo major 
overhaul, can be used as a pure diesel ay in combination avesdes 
gas turbine-installations as-a sustainer engine. The M-50 
diesel designed by a Navy bureau have been aOcueet for” many 
years and is now widely used aie soviet Union. This Seine 
diesel is produced in 1,000, 1,100, 1,200, and 1,500 HP sizes. 
Power changes are provided for by stepping up rpm and super 
charging. The specific weight of the M-50 diesel is 1.4 - 1.7 
ke/HP. | 

The big success for the Soviet diesel builders was the 
Pe ealeoment in early or middle 1960's of the M-503 diesel, which 
have been in the serial production and widely used by torpedo 
boats, fast patrol boats, and light combatant ships. The N-503 
diesel is 42 cylinder, 7-black star with 6 cylinders ai he row. 
It is equipped with reverse reduction gearing and is produced in 

| 


Several modifications. The main modification develops 4,000 HP | 


| | | 
and has a specific weight of 1.35 - 1.63 kdg/HP. The specific fuel 
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consumption jn the power range from 10% to full is not exceeds 
175 erams/HP/hour (the optimum value is 158) . The aoe: 
four cycle diesel with driving turbo-super charger and has 
unlimited permissible time of continuous operation at maximum 
power. These engines basic characteristics exceed that of many 


foreign designed diesels (Fiat 560, MB-518 Mercedes Benz, 


24WZ Mitsubizhi) . 


Steam Turbine Propulsion Systems 
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If the majority of Soviet merchant Ships have Giese hk 
propulsion, the majority of Soviet major combatants have — 
using steam turbine propulsion systems. Prior to the revolution, 
Russian built steam turbine plants could not satisfy the demands 
of the Navy and many installations were imported. 

The first Soviet built steam turbine propulsion systems 
were developed in the late 1920's and early 1930's for escorts, 
and for destroyer ae Many of the Soviet first destroyers 
had foreign built turbines. Later in the 1930's, the Soviet 
research work resulted in the design and construction of steam 
turbines for a second generation of Soviet buiit seutieee 
After the war a modernized version of pre-World War II design 


- steam turbines were installed on Soviet Otlichnyi and Skory Class 


destroyers and Chapaev and Sverdlov Class cruisers. The steam 
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parameters of those installations were 27-32 kg/om? and 


. i} ; 
#20-450°C. 


9 
Just before World War II, the destroyer Opytnyi (Experimental) 
with very productive, but not manueverable once-through boilers 
was built. The extensive experimentation with this propulsion 


e 


system continued after the war. During the test runs in 1947 


and 1948, the destroyer Opytnyi developed speed up to 42 knots, 


but the system, because of its poor manueverability, was found 


- 


— 


unsuitable for the war ships and the experiment dropped. 

In the early 1950's, ‘ new lighter, more economical and 
maneuverable system with partially automated controls was designed 
for escorts (utilized on Kola and Riga Classes). A two stage 
reduction gear was used with the turbines. During the middle 
1950's, a steam turbine propulsion plant, for the Kotlin class 
destroyers, was developed. The further improvement in Soviet 
built steam turbine installations dealt with the following: the 
Specific weight of the turbines, the condensers, and the reduction. 
gears dropped Sere iderabiy: the turbine blade periferal velocities, 
. and load on the reduction gear increased. All this made 


possible the reduction of the specific weight of the installation, 


while almost doubling the power of the aggregate and simultaneously 





Sonne boiler was designed by Professor Ramzin, a well known 


Specialist, accused leader of so-called Industrial Opposition, 


sentenced in 1932 to-jail where the boiler was designed in the 
middle 1930's, | 
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increasing its efficiency. The auxiliary mechanisms and’! 
’ 


heat exchangers were also uROMeot a Obviously, the best 
available steam turbine installations were selected coy anicleee 
powered submarines of the Soviet Navy. 

The task to develop Suitable steam turbine propulsion plants 
for serial production and installation aboard of large dry cargo 
ships and tankers was set up .in 1954.>" Such installations wees er 
developed by Central Research Institute of Sea Transport during 
the 1955-1959 period and installed on Penineley Komsantom Class - 
dry cargo ships and Prage Class tankers, and in 1963 on ae tanker 
Sophiya. The steam parameters of this installation are 42 eevee 
and temperatures 450-470°C, Demands for the steam turbines with 
higher parameters up to 80 aipesae and temperatures up to 515°C 


have been made and their development during the 1971-1975 period 


should be expected. 


3 anand 


6 
For the specific characteristics of some Soviet boilers 
and steam turbines, see Morskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1966, pp- 76-83. 
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Gas Turbines 


\ 
The necessity to build a propulsion system combining the 


|} advantages of the turbine and the simplicity of using the opew~_ 
heat cycle, i.e. the gas turbine, was well understood in a 
Soviet Union even in pre-World War II times. As was also the 
case in the other countries, the research and design work for 
the creation of marine gas turbine propulsion system were 
conducted in the middle and the end of 1930's. The Souler Navy | . 
designers, particularly the group headed by Engineer-Captain First - | s 
Rank Professor G. I. Zotikov, worked out the theoretical 
fundamentals, and certain design principles, for the naval gas 
Mibines.°~ 

The gas turbine advantages in the use as a main propulsion 
engine or additional engine' (a sort of booster) are in the 
following: low weight for large power in one aggregate; good 


maneuverability and immediate readiness to develop speed right 


up to the limit; smaller number of auxiliaries; Suitability for 





a high degree of automation of all processes; simplicity of, 
' service. | 


> 


After the war, research was conducted along two directions: 


the utilization of the experience of marine steam turbine building 





“°Morskoy Sboruik No. 7, 1966, pp. 78-83 and Sudostroyeniye 
Bo. il, 1967, pp. 31-57... ° 
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and the adaptation of the experience of the aviation industry 
where gas turbines produced a sort of technoieeieen revolution. 
The aviation gas turbines were first to be used by the Soviet Navy 
when they were installed as booster type engines on torpedo boats. 
The experiments were conducted during 1956 and 1957. Soon, however, 
better gas turbine were developed, built, and tented Aon ee 
many Soviet Naval ships. During the decade following the initial 
test, the power of gas turbines used by the Soviet Navy * increased 
approximately ten times, specific fuel consumption was cut 1.5” 
times and engine life was increased many wie At the present 
time, many Soviet Navy guided missile destroyers, various type 
escort ships (some in combination with diesels), and boats are 
equipped with gas turbines as main propulsion systems. The 
Soviet Navy occupies a leading position compared with other navies 
of the world _ its use of gas turbine propulsion systems 
(definitely quantitatively and possibly even qualitatively). 

The research efforts for the implementation of gas turbines 
‘40 


in merchant marine ship propulsion systems started in 1956.) 


t 


The first Soviet gas turbine driven ships were the series of 


Pavlin Vinogradov class timber carriers built in the early 1960's. 


| 


Be ilorskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1966, pp. 78-83. 
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The French built gas turbine of approximately 4,000 HP was used. 
The first domestic marine gas turbine system, 13,000 HP, ,GTU-20, 
designed and built by Leningrad Kirov Plant was installed on~dry | 
cargo ship, Parizhskaya Communa, and widely tested since 1968. 

The gas turbines of the GTU-20 type are expected to be improved 

to a point when gas temperatures of 900 - 1,000°C will be utilized 


41 ~ 
and specific fuel consumptions of 165-175 gram/HP/hour achieved. 
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Nuclear se) - 
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Besides the Pet the Soviet Union has several classes of 
nuclear powered submarines, one ice breaker, Lenin, (built in 
1959) and the Arktika Class larger ice-breakers under development 
and/or construction, very little detail is known on the quality 


of the Soviet nuclear propulsion systems. Some information, 


however, generally dealing with chronological data and theoretical 


considerations of the system application, particularly to. the 


merchant marine, have been published. Accordingly, the first 


ship nuclear propulsion systems were worked out at the beginning 


| 
{ 


of the 1950's and from 1953 the Soviet Union began construction 


42 | 
of nuclear submarines. In 1956, during XX Party Congress, 
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lacademician I. V. Kurchatov argued for the necessity of having 






n "wide open road for the nuclear ecnergy applicatlon for the 


5 
| 


transport purpose" and that "the initiative of the engineers 
and the designers of ship building industry" should be encouiaset ial 
During the 1956-1957 period, the Central Scientific Research 
Institute made an extensive analysis cen the feasibility 
land prospectives for applications of nuclear energy in the Soviet 


~ 


Merchant reine’. In 1968, in the Institute of Complex Transport < 
Problems under eee the plan Poreceve terns nuclear ated in - 
maritime transport was discussed and: the necessity to develop | 
economical atomic power installations for merchant — 

1.5 - 2 times smaller and 4-6 times ents than the first marine 
nuclear installations, stressed. In general, marine nuclear 

propulsion systems are already beyond the experimental testing 

stage. However, as for the merchant marine application, the 

Bening of the sphere of na eee: was said to be pdtdeeas 

on the cost of the ae fuel, service and repair. Nevertheieeen : 


| : 
it was concluded that the wide application of nuclear propulsion 


System to the merchant marine is a question of the near future. 


43 | 
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The Central Research Institute tied the problem with the scope 
of the application of nuclear propulsion systems, arguing that 
. ’ 

widely applied experimentation with the nuclear propulsion BYBtOMN, 
even in the case that the systems will not be profitable at 
the beginning, is Teaco 

Other Soviet specialists =~ while cone the lower 
limit of economically effective application of nuclear propulsion 
systems as being i neighborhood of 50,000 HP, have emphasized | 
that in the next several years it will be difficult for a nuclear 
propulsion systems to compete with those of the diesel or steam 
turbine. In general, the Soviet pronouncements concerning the 
wide introduction of nuclear power in maritime transport up to 
1968-1969 had been more enthusiastic then that they are today, 
whereas the cost factor has been mentioned as a major obstacle. 
Nonetheless, the specialized ships for the specific tasks and 
certain geographical areas, seem to be under consideration aud 


4 


may be even under development. 
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Automation of Propulsion Systems 


\ 


The automation ‘of propulsion systems is relatively!’ well 
advanced. Little if anything is published concerning the HULOWALION 
aboard the Soviet naval ships. However, already in the middle 

and late 1950's, most of the propulsion plan of the Soviet 

escorts, destroyers, cruisers, and Subneinoen had various degrees _ 
of automation. tt is logical to assume that the sophistication 
of the automatic devices have been increased together oe the 
scope of their application. As for the merchant inns) the 
TSNIIMF began to work with the problem in 1948. The steam turbine 
propulsion plant incorporating various automated devices for 
Leninskii Komsomol, Praga, Sophia class ships were the outcome 

of this Mock. °° 


From 1958-1963 the efforts were directed to achieve "complex 


automation" of steam turbines and diesel propulsion plants. A 





special systei for the repair and maintenance of automatic devices 
49 

was organized in the Ministry of Shipbuilding. The system for 

the first automated diesel ship, Iuzhiner A. Pustoshkin, was 


worked out in 1963. The system served as a prototype for the 


ee mannan nena 
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development of automated diesel propulsion ships (Novgorod 
class). A considerable degree of automation’ has Hoss achieved 
on the first gas turbine ship, Parizhskaya Kommuna. 

At the end of 1960's the Soviet Shipbuilding Research 
Institutes completed the study determining the "rational degree 
of automation of propulsion systems" which presently serves_as 
a Mitacitine’”° In 1970 it was-stated that "in the USSR ships 
of various types eer completely automated diesel, steam arene 
and nuclear propulsion are being designed and pues — . 

The scope of ship automation is being constantly widened in 
the Soviet Union. The automatic stabilization system initially 
introduced in 1955 to the Kotlin Class DD and since widely used 
| On many types of Soviet naval ships, has also been installed on 


some commercial and scientific research ships. An automatic 


transverse stabilization system installed on the scientific 





_ research ship Akademic Kurchatov is typical. 


| An automated navigational system had been designed and 
tested. A system for the automated electro-chemical protection 


of ship hulls from the corrosion has been worked out, but no 


roid. ; 4. ZA 
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data was published concerning its practical test. 
As of the beginning of 1971, the Soviet Merchant Marine 


4 


had 15 motor ships with so called complex automation, and one of . 
them, the Soviet built Svetlogorsk has an automated — 
system in addition to the automation of propulsion plant. 

Leaving aside the quality and rel iespaaetey of Soviet systems 
of automation, owing to the absence of any data upon which they 
can be judged, it can be said that at least in quantative sense, 
the Soviet Union is among the leaders in the application of ship 
automation. 

To summarize, a considerable research work has been sae eoenedl 
to determine the optimal types and sizes of propulsion systems 
for the Soviet ships. However, the selection of propulsion systems 
did not always, and in early stages including the past World 
War II period, seldom corresponded to optimality due to lack of 
appropriate engines and in many cases boilers. Quite often what 
is available i a ae what is the best was installed. At the 
present, the situation has improved considerably and the concept 
of optimality is being applied to a larger degree. Thanks to 
the availability of larger diesel engines the upper limit of their 
use was elevated from 10-12,000 HP at the end of 1950's and the 


‘beginning of 1960's to 20,000-25,000 HP at the present. High 


pressure, super heated stean propulsion systems were also introduced. 


» 
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° 
The Soviet Union considerations and preferences relate 

to maritime propulsion for the decade of the 1970's, particularly 

i 

|for the 1971-1975 period, appears to be reflected in the planned. 

i... of ships which are as follows: ; 

Universal dry cargo ships (4.5 - 13,000 dwt), timber 

carriers 1.5 - 12,500 dwt), refrigerators (5,000 - 10,000 dwt) 

will have propulsion plants whose power will not exceed 15,000 - 

20,000 HP. . 
Increased number of bulk carriers which dwt will reach a 


80,000 - 100,000 tons, but propulsion plant will not exceed 


15,000 - 20,000 HP. 
Fast dry cargo ships with speed of 23-24 knots and large 
: | 53 
tankers of 150,000 dwt with propulsion power up to 30,000 HP. 


The majority of propulsion plants (up to 90%) will not 


require more than 12,000 ~- 15,000 HP, and, therefore it is clear 


that the low revolution diesel will continue to be the most 
oe 


° \ 


Widely used engine. The steam turbine systems will be used on 


large we probably on some fast dry cargo eae 


including container ships. The gas turbine would most likely 





continue to be used on a wide experimental basis. 
| i 

| 
The Soviet Union will definitely start the construction of 


j 
larger tankers, bulk carriers, container ships, LASH, etc. in 
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the near future, and the propulsion systems above 30,000 HP 


would be needed, and gas turbine or stean turbine for them have 
| 


to be developed. Most likely it will be the latter. In the ._ 


more remote future, particularly the 1976-1980 period, the er 
increase in power of ship propulsion plant is expected 
(approximately 590,000 HP for one shaft ships mt up to 100,000 
" for two shafts ships). Power installations of 10,000 -—- 30,000 
0 are expected for hydro-foils and 50,000 HP and more for 


) “ 
air-cushioned ships. The diesels evolution is not expected to 
| 


produce considerable increase in power output much above 50,000 


‘HP and for this reason, it was proposed to concentrate research 


jon turbine driven aetna (a) steam turbines with intermediate 


2 
‘super heating and high steam parameters (80-100 kg/cm and 


515-540°C with specific fuel consumption of 165-175 gr/HP/hour). 
(b) gas turbines with prolonged service life and more economical 
(about 175 gr/HP/hour). Nortue rn latitude navigation is viewed 
Us most favorable for gas turbines where the low air temperature 
can help to achieve the most economical specific fuel consumption 


| 


of 170 gr/HP/hour and lower. In the more remote future, the gas 


turbiue is viewed as the most promising. For the hydrofoils and 


tir-cushioned ships it will remain the main type of engine; (c) 





| Transactions, Vol. 133, 1970, pp. 145-156 and Morskoy 
Plot No. 2, 1971. . 
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water cooled nuclear reactors for steam turbines capable to compete 

\ 
: with the systems on the organic fuel, where power output of 50,000 
3 


HP or more is needed. Power output of above 60, 000-75, 000 HP 


is considered already suitable for nuclear propulsion. 


Soviet Hydrofoils 


The Soviet Union occupies the leading position in the 
world in the re ties and number of hydrofoils produced. The | 
chief designer of Soviet hydrofoils and head of the Sormovo 
Hydrofoils Design Bureau is R. E. Alekseev (the winner of Lenin 
State Prize). His story is quite revealing in the history of 
soviet hydrofoils designs and construction. In 1941, asa 


graduate student of the Gorki Polytechnical Institute, he 


presented the unuSual graduation (diploma) design - a-hydrofoil 





boat. The war interrupted further development and Alekseev 

was sent to work as an engineer at Sormovo Shipbuilding Yard. 

The yard, in its term, soon was switched to tank production. In 
1943, however, while the city was still being bombed by German 
planes, Alekseev was ordered to continue work with the hydrofoil. 
After prolonged experimentation and testing, the first Soviet 
hydrofoil of serial production, Raketa, was introduced for Volga 


and other river navigation in ioe6.> 2 After the Raketa, 110 


2D os cegSpys 14 July 1971. 








passengers Meteor, 300 passenger Sputnik, 150 passengers | 
Burevestnik, 50 knots Chaika, and sea-going 118 passenger 

: 
Kometa, sea-going 260 passenger Vikhr' were designed and built 
in SOrmovo. Other design bureau have also worked with hydrofoils. 
In Leningrad, 12 passenger sea-going Nevka, 92 passenger Strela, 
and 100 passenger sea-going Taiphun neoneTe ee controlled 
foils were een Many Soviet ee such as Vikhr', 
Chaika, Burevestnik, were still (at the beginning of 1971) in the 
stage of experimental exploitation and some were modified in 
the process. 


In 1970 the Soviet Union had five classes of hydrofoilis in 


serial production, and 150 passenger lines were served by then. 





During the period of 1958-1968 the hydrofoils carried more than 


27 
_ 30 million passengers. Recently, the Alekseyev Bureau designed 





and built two more classes of hydrofoils - sea-going Voskhod, 


5 
and Tsiklon. The latter, instead of propellers, use water jets. 
anh 


In May, 1971, modernized Kometa-M cruised from Yalta, Black Sea, 
59 | 
around aaa Helsinki, Finland, with intermediate stops in 


Many major European ports. | 


Ls 
°6n4 i phun has two sets of engines and POR eee ~ for slow 
and high speed and special start foils. 


57 
Sudostroyeniye No. 4, 1970, pp. 37-41. 
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Vodnyy Transport, 20 July, 1971. 
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Air-Cushioned Vehicles 





(ACV, Hovercraft) \ 


The idea of air-cushioned motion is not new. The © ~~~ 
theoretical consideration, some with great details, began to 
appear in a number of countries in the 1920's and 1930's. In 
the Soviet Union, the idea was first developed by K. E. : 
|Tsiolkovskii. The initial work of Tsiolkovskii was continued 
By Professor To hen coae from Novocherkassk Polytechnical Tansee 
and since 1930, its director. he air dynamic laboratory .of the 


institute started to test a model of chambered ACV in 1927 and 





later (1930) the test continued in the air dynamic tube. In 


1933, a special design bureau headed by Levkov was organized 





withthe task of building and testing ACV. The first test of the 

! air-cushioned boat, L-l, was conducted in 1934. °° The L-l 
developed speed of 135 kilometers per hour (over 70 knots). More 
powerful and heavier L-5, was built and tested in 1937. Both | 
L-l1 and L-5 were capable of riding over different types of ground. 
Some more models of L type ACV's were built; the largest weighing 
15 tons. A naval version of L type ACV existed and was tested 
in the Gulf of Finland in the late 1930's. The war imeereupraa 


the work. 





6Osudostroyeniye No. 7, 1971, pp. 55-56 and 
Socialisticheskaya Industria, 29 November 1970, p. 4, 





Azter the end of war, Levkov continued his work Tees 
ACV's, but in addition to difficulties with design, the Soviet 
economic situation, particularly the low level of technology 
and lack of appropriate engines, did not warrant the success. 
With Levkov's death in 1954, the experiments avesenriauees In 
1957 an ACV of original design by.a student at Coven petrolean 
College, G. Turkin, was built. but the test was never concluded by 
the Reisner who died in 1959 overwhelmed by the problen. 

The decade of the 1960's witnessed a number of attempts 
to omve the problem by various Soviet agencies. The attempt 
to develop Turkin's idea was undertaken at the Chelyabinsk 
Tractoxr piaht and its design bureau; it was a failure. Tre 
Be ie disappointment awaited the attempts of Volgagrad Plant, of 
the Tsagi Research Institute and elsewhere under various 
Biistrics acd departments. By 1962, most of the projects were 


discontinued because, according to the State Scientific Technical 


e 





Committee under the Gosplan, of "poor prospects for hovercraft 


| 61 
and low technical characteristics of the experimental models." 
| 
Ia 1963 the work on ACV was resumed at the NATI's Chelyabinsk 
| | | 
aifiliate only to be dropped in three months time, whereupon, the 


the USSR Ministry for Tractor and Agricultural Machine building 





Oly omsomoiska a Pravda, 14 November 1967. 
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handed over the project to the USosnk Ministry for Chenumeen and 
Petroleum Industry. In the mid-1960's, sqpanemaee the work with 
ACV in the Soviet Union could be described by a single word, a 
mess. A battery of articles, some being very critical, appeared 

jn the Soviet Press arguing for the urgently needed nackte (ACV) , 
and requesting the resumption of poeta and iene wont. 
"Where are the air-cushioned machines” became quite a common 

leader in many Soviet newspapers, particularly professional 
pericdicals; and sound arguments were presented for the necessity . 
of building them. 

The poor development of the Soviet ground transportation 
Beren, particularly highways is commonly known. In Siberia, 
Tumen' Oblast, where the oil fields are under intensive 
development, in 1969 there were only .014 kilometer, or 14 meters, 
of paved roads per each 100 sq. kilometers (in India there are 
33 kilometers). Nearly half of Siberia's territory is known 
to be Peeapied by impassable swamps. The cost of 1 kilometer 
of road is from 340,000 rubles to 1.5 million rubles. The nuuber 
of voads which had been built was 14 times as little as the average 
for the country. Westera Siberia was called the "ideal Ae eae 
ground for grinding out conventional road transport". Even heavy 


duty trucks and tractors were wearing out after one year of use; 


special vehicles, being used in the oil land, had to be discarded 
/ 
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after a few months service for broken carriers. Helicopters 

were being used at an hourly cost ranging fron 260 rubies (MI-4) 

to 1,700 rubles qumeG yeas The river transport plays a very 

important role in Siberia, but the rivers are frozen during the 

winter from five ne seven months. The cost of CranSoOne amounted 

to 17% in 1959 and 26% in 1967 of the total Soot of oil dria 
Air-cushioned vehicles under the circumstances were found 

even in the second half of the 1969's to be superior in every 

aspect to the transportation facilities which were employed ia . 

Siberia, and some even called ACV "Singularly prospective and 

universal under the circumstances”. The passenger trausportation 

along the thousands of rivers does play an important cole too, 

and in many cases can be provided only by air-cushioned boats. - 

Tne ACV proponents recommended the creation of a united center 

= novercraft ee which, in addition to experimental work, 

would have tae production facilities as well. But for a while the 

State Committee for Serene and Technology under the wae 2 

and a number of ministries resisted the idea referring to ‘the 

fact that "Gp to now, the acceptable technological solutions 


eliminating existing problems of the machine (ACV) have not beea 

| 
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Konsomolskaya Pravda, 28 February 1969. 
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found neither in our country uor avroraae Toward the end of 

the 1960's, however, the proponents of the ACV proved that not 
: 

the idea, but the attempted ways of its implementation were 

defective and this was the strongest reason for intensifying 

the research and further experimentation. At that time (1969) 

the proponents had a good argument supporting nee battle and 

they did not miss the opportunity to use this in the following 

statement claiming that: "our country is being considerably 

behind the contemporary level of ACV developmeat reached abroad, ~ pea 

particularly in ee which the opponents could not easily 

Mute, for more than eSthnologieal the matter now could easily be 

interpreted from the position of international prestige and, 

hence, acquired a political overtone. No one in the Soviet Union 

could dare to ignore such a factor and, suddenly, the grcen 

light for the ACY was open and its bright future "discovered" 

at the top of administrative technological bureauocracy and tne 

same State Committee for Science and Technology recommended to 

the Gosplan ''to include air-cushioned ships in the pilaa of country's 


economic development", aad also recommended to the Ministry of 


Shipbuilding Iudustry "to undertake correspondeat measures for : 
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Vodayy Trausport, 11 January 1969. 
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judustrial production of a party of such snapegue Yhe ACV 
Sormovich was singled out as a "particularly promising type - 
‘ 

In all paveness it should be emphasized that the arguments of 
| opponents, particularly from the State Committee, were not as 
| ridiculous as presented by the proponents of the ACY. First, 

jn overall, the research of the air-cushioned aaaneipiee though 
not centralized and conducted by various justitutions and agencies, 
nevertheless was relatively extensive, and a number of experimental 
models performing rather satisfactorily were produced (Neva, “ 


Raduga, Sormovich). Second, the technological solution leading 


to the construction of well performing machine was not found and, 


probably, the Soviet industry was not ready and capable to assure 
argued mass production of the air-cushioned machines. 
A powerful support to the ACV proponents Was orobably 
_ given by the Soviet Navy which have had definite ACV interests, 
and a number of modeis, shown during the Navy Day Parades in the 


late 1960's and in 1970, were developed. The Navy's version of 


} 





| 
ACV was used as a means to discharge the acvance party of naval 
infantry during an amphibious operation and for other similar 
| 
purposes. | 


“he following air-cushioned vessels were designed, iris 


and tested: | 
| 
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SScnipbuilding No. 2., 1970. : eee! 
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Sormovich - first built in 1965, 50 passenger, 100 


kilometers per hour, is being viewed as promising ‘and recommended 


§ 
for production; 


ba] 
ee. 
>, 


Orion - average speed 60 kilometers per hour, 80 ox@Beneere: 
also recommended for serial production; 

Gor'kovchanin - 50 passengers, slow, around 30-35 kilometers 
per hour, but viewed as very promising and is being axoageed 


~ 


in large number. All the above ACV's are for inland water 


navigation. The navy version, shown in Moscow in 1970, was a a 


- =—* 


sea-going ACV with approximate capacity for a platoon of naval 
infantrymen. 

In spite of the obvious interest developed in the Soviet 
Union sae ee ACV of a rather conventional type, the future, and 
hence long term research orientation is viewed to belong to the 
other type of "flying vessels" - "ekranoplan"” (thereafter referred 
as skimmer, suntace skimmer 2 tom wing-in-ground vehicle). 
The interest in such a system both from the Soviet Navy <a 
Merchant “Marine has recently been clearly evident and expressed in 
the Soviet specialized Meet rae The various ee 
including the Soviet Unioa, research efforts so far clewtiy? 


indicated the two design approaches to tne problem's solution: 
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N. I. Belavin, Exranoplany, Sudostroyeniye, 1968; 


Shipbuilding No. 3, 1971, pp. 14-21; Keasnaya Zvezda, 21 August 
L970. : : 
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| (a) "wing" (fiying wing, wing-in-ground) vehicle, with which 
| 
the overwhelming majority of research efforts have been associated, 


$ 
including experiments of the Odessa Institute of Engineers of 


—, 


to 


Merchant Fleet, and (b) fuselage, of which the Airfoilboat - 
X-112 is Pnieala 7 Most of the wing-in-ground vehicles designed 
so far followed to a large degree the Katamaran principle, and 
have a carrying wing with two floats on the ends. presently 
the aero-dynamic Recta ciatics of the skimmers are apparently 
low, and, combined with the power plants eee are keeping down ~ 
the speed achieved (about 50-80 knots). But the ACY requires 
+hree times more power than a skimmer of the same mass and 
speed. Moreover, the skimmer speed is considerably higher than 
ACY. The major problem is presented by the start, during which 
all- the above advantages of skimmer, because of it's air-nydro- 
dynamic Mialities, are substantially reduced. The hope for the 
skimmer use in a rather broad spectrum of speed (from 100 to 
200-300 knots) and oe, requiring only 20-70 HP/ton (presently 
existing weners require 75-380 HP/ton) was eae, If on 

2 distance up to 2,000 miles all of an ACV cargo capacity would be 


used for fuel, a skimmer ia addition would be able to carry 590 


69 
tons of cargo. With the increase in size, tae skimmers useful 
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68 sane's Surface Skimmer Systems 1968/1969 - 1969/1970. 
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lead is growing considerably while required power per unit 
of weight is diminished. The Soviet development Along this 

‘ 
direction would be quite logical. The appearance of a satisfactory 
model skimmer prior to the middle of the 1970's is unlikely. 
During the current five year plan, the Soviet Union will produce 
a number of ACV types, most of them rather Brault and suitable 
only for passenger transportation. 

Some Factors Determinin 
Designs and Construction 

Often, while analyzing Soviet shipbuilding, conclusious, 
concerning sizes of the ships built, are associated with the 
availability of amlsizes of building ways, experience, and the 
general level of the Soviet technology. Wnoile all these 
considerations are certainly valid to a large degree, the economic : 
factor, the profitability of a ship the Soviet Union plans to 
build, its suitability to the planned environment of operation, 
are often ignored. However, it was found that all these factors 
are closely examined by the Soviet specialist and the economical 
ones are often adopted; the search for the ope oe taking under 
cousideration as many variables as possible, is often conducted 


With the fiuding used in the decision making processes. A very 


Norskoy Flot No. 7, 1971, pp. 3-5. 
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Genonstrative case is the Soviet Union's approach to Bins 
construction and the composition of the tanker fldet. The 

table below shows the economic performance of various alll of 
Soviet tankers and includes required capital investment and 
operational expenditures determined on a concrete example of the 


transportation of 1,000,000 tons of oil at the distauce of 5,000 


niles: 
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For a 25,000 dwt tanker flcet the cost of transportation 
of 1,000,000 tons of oil for 5,000 miles is 7,190'000 rubles. 


$ 


The $0,000 dwt tanker fleet reduces this cost down to 5,470,000 
rubles, or by 24%. However, the corresponding increase in size 
of 50,000 dwt tankers fleet to 100,000 dwt tankers fleet produces 


considerably smaller increases amounted to 10-12%. ‘> 


All data 
representing Soules cost and-are correspondingly valid only for 
the Soviet tankers. Operational realities, i.e. ports (cargo 

handling capacity, their sizes, depths, storage facilities, aa 
inland transportation, etc.) and requirements of the line(s) 


‘N 


(availability of cargo flow, demand for it, their stabilities, 


competition etc.) are factors (variables) considered by the Soviet 


specialist in the selection of required ships and their number 


to be constructed or ordered. 


During the decade of the 1960's the size of tankers 


delivered grew from 20,000 dwt to 50,000 dwt. 


—- 
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pate A, Gaatkov, Giants of the Ocean Roads, Znanie P.H., 
Moscow, 1969, p. A. ! 
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Class (Country of Cargo Power Speed \ Deart 
Construction) Capacity, (1,000 (knots) (meters) 
1,000 tons H.P.) me kg 


eT 


Velikii Oktyabr' ; 
(USSR) 15.0 9.9 16.0 8.5 

Bauska (Poland) 19.0 7.8 Poo 9.2 

Split (Yugoslavia) 20), 12.0 7 9.2 

Warshbava (USSR) 30.5 : 19.0 18.5 10.65 

Leouardo DeVinchi ti 
(Italy) — 43.9 19.0 17.4 11.65 ~ 

Sophiya (USSR) 49.4 — 19.0 ine 11.6 : 


Source: M. A. Gnatnov, OPp- clt., pp. 24-26. 


At the beginning of 1969, the Soviet tanker fleet was composed 
of: about 20% of tankers with 10,000 dwt or less cargo capacity ; 
spout 30% of 15-25,000 dwt cargo capacity ships; and apout 50% 
ef 30-50,000 dwt cargo capacity awiisteelia Meanwhile, the process 
of average tonnage growth jn the world tanker fleet nad started 
during the second half of the 1950's. Most of tiie giant taakers 
bn tie. Jelituwiing eamade wish the exception of Manbattan, purist 
in the U.S.) were built in Japan: 

Sinclair Petrole - 56,089 Tons - 1956 

Universe Apollo - 104,520 Tons - 1959 


Nissho Maru, 130,250 Tons - 1962 
Ydemitsu Maru, 206,000 Tons - 1966 





Tarnia., p. 24 , ; 





This trend Was accelerated by the closing cf the Suez-Canal. With 

more than 50% of the oil imported by Europe coming from the Middle 
, 

East, cheaper transportation had to be found, and was. The answer 

was even larger tankers with huge capacities making it economical 

to go around Cape of Good Hope (approximately 11,000 miles) to 

Europe or America. These tankers outgrew both ae Suez and : 

Panama Canals. Even if previously announced plans to deepen the 

Suez Canal materialize, no more than 200,000 tonners would be able 

to navigate it. (In 1968, 326,000 tonners — Universe Isiand were 

built in Japan, 400,000 tonners were designed and a plan to design 

a 1,000, 000 ton tanker was announced.) Such a trend, could nt 

help but influence the leader of the peu Merebant Marine and its 

scientific-research and design jnstitutions, and subsequently 

probably specdup the consideration for the larger tanker construction. 

Initially, in 1968, the 100,000 dwt tanker was favored. Even 

the name of the head-ship in the class, Moskva, Was selected, which 

indicates the atin of at least preliminary design. However, 

at the end of that year a number of articles appeared Sous for 

a larger tanker and debates under the general headline: "What the 

pew large tanker shall be?"', lasting a whole year, started. Among 

the participants were representatives of practically all branches 

of the Soviet Merchant Marine, shipbuilding industry, and a number 


of scientific-research institutes aud desiga bureaus. Many meetings 


? 





and conferences at scientific and technological councils o7 
yarious organizations, including the sartter panlonmer hundreds of 
oxfticers of the merchant marine, designers and scientists, were | 
held. While tens of various conclusions and opinions which were 
pubiisied indicated different approaches to the technological 
details of tke proposed ship, the same concerning the size and its 
justifications were ousaili and even Surprisingly, simiiar. 
Leaving the technological arguments aside, the arguments of the 
second group concerning the size can be Summarizea as follows: 

- the tanker shouid be able to enter major domestic 
oil ees.” 

- the tanker size and its draft should auasene no problen 
in the passage of major canals (Suez, Panama) ; 

- the tanker must be abie to navigate through major straits, 

4 

particularly Bosphor, safely, without assistance from tugs and 
interruption of orouer’ traffic; 


~ the ship should be able to profitably participate in 


foreiga trade, transportation of oil among donestic ports and : 
| 
While being chartered. ! 


The toliowing arguments were submitted by the TSNIIM?P: 





‘Sipe approved Scuzmorniiproekt plan visualizes tne 
increase of guaranteed depths of many Soviet ports, assuring 
entrauce of ships with the draft up to 17 weters.: Morskoy Flot 
No. 12, 1969, p. 20, | 


~ 





. In spite of the fact that giant tankers will definitely 
be built during the decade of the 1970's and will Carry a 
: 

substantial portion of crude oil, there is no reason to expect 
that they will represent the basic nucleus of the tanker fleet 
of the future, because "they are vulnerable during the war" 
(emphasis added - N.S.) for their low speed, pooe maneuverability 
Bad the huge target area they. present for the supmarine and 
aviation; | | vs 

possibility of catastrophic Buscqueneme in case of — 
accident (damage or wreck); 

they cannot comply with the existing International Rules 
of the Road (they are not maneuverable at less than five knots, 
cannot be stopped in less than two to three miles and hence, 
can do little by themselves to avoid collision in the event if 
another ship is negligent) ; 

they can be used seg; among few ports, which are specially 
equipped and require Gepth of not less than thirty meters; 

the losses of time for any reason are too costly; 

the construction cost, per ton of deadweight while decreasing 
with the growth of tanker tonnage up to 500,000 awit, with furtrer 
increase iMeNiae bexive to increase (because the necessity to 


assure iongitutinal strength, non-optimum coefficients dictated 


by the desire to reduce the draft). 





. The institute draw the conclusions, that during the 1970's, 
the basic deadweight of tankers will be between 100,000 to 300,000 
tons. Tankers with 125,000 - 150,000 dwt will have the advantage. 


of passing the Suez Canal being loaded, while tankers up to 
74 
250,000 dwt will be able to navigate it while in balast. 


At the end of 1969, the Collegium of the Ministry of 


— 


Merchant Marine considered the arguments, and "mainly, on the 
basis of economic considerations", selected the tanker designed 
by the group headed by chief-designer, N. N. Rodionov. The | 
main characteristics of the tanker are as follows: | 

150,000 dwt (about 180,000 tons displacement) ; 

provulsion pliant - ee ee 30,000 h.p. with the 
reduction gear and variable pitch propeller; 

speed - 16.5 knots; 

dimensions - L=293 meters; B=45 neterennys ratio around 6; 


draft 15-17 meters; 
endurance - 20,000 miles (80 days) ; | 
unloading time approximately ten hours, considerable, degree 
| 
- vy i 
Of automation (machine watch - one man) and computerized navigation, 
75 | 
eaew So. 
| 
| | 
“4cSNIIMF, Transactions, Vol. 133, 1970, pp. 60-63. 
‘“Movskoy Ylot No. 12, 1969, p. 20; Nedelya No. 48, 1969; 
Taves tiga, 4 Decenber 1969; Loningradskaya Pra yda, 1 January 1971; 
Sovetskaya Possiya, 21 february 1971; Sudostroyeniye No. 4, AS7TO> p- 
18; Vodnyy ‘Transport, January 8, 1971. 
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The design incorporates the typification of general 


. 


solutions and larger variations of the tanker, in definite linits, 


can be built after experience in building and service is obtained. 
This would probably not happen before the second half of the 
1970's. So far, the MIR will be the largest ship ever built in 


the Soviet Union. 


A similar approach has been taken in consideration of other ~- 
types of ships, particularly ore carriers. The Soviet Merchant. 


Marine, up to the end of the 1960's, in reality did not have bulk — 


carriers. Their role has been assigned to the universal Ships, 


76 
sucno as the 23,000 ton Zvenigorod class. The first relatively 


large bulk carrier, Baltika with 35,800 ton cargo capacity was 
built in the Soviet Union in 1968. The larger bulk carriers are 
presently being built and bulk S05 SE up to 80,000 tons are 
planned. 


In the dry cargo ships category, the largest saip up to 


the exd of the 1950's, was the American built Liberty class. 

| 
Bucing the decade of the 1960's in addition to foreign deliveries 
(14,150 dwt cos class - Japan; 14,480 dwt Beloretsk eee 
Weenark; 12,375 dwt odwore: class - East Germany), the Soviet 
| \ 


shipbuilding industry built several classes of dry cargo ships: 


| 
| 
! 
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\ Leninskii Komsemol - 16, 080 dwt 
Bezhitsa - 12,640 dwt 
Kapitan Kushnarenko - 15,768 dwt 
Slavyansk ~- 12,680 dwt ’ 


all with speeds of 17-18.5 knots. . = 
Both domestic and foreign built ships were produced - a 

large series. The optimality concept, i.e. size, power, degree 

of automation, Bee onntinee by the concrete conditions of operation 

with the goal to achieve maximum possible profitability, has been 


Lully ied,’ 
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In the never ending search for the improvement of various 
nodes of propulsion at sea, nature gives man a good indication 
for optimality: among the many thousands of sea IFouna, none 
tives permanently on the surface. At the present, there are 
two general tendencies in the development of sea transpurtation 
(the naval, carrying weaponry, should be included in such general 
term) in order to increase speed and to achieve optimum utilization . 
of consumed power - to go up, above the surface, or down, below Wy 
it - both clearly indicating the attempt to break away frem the 
service. Eo testis the first principles, hydro-foiis and air- 
cushioned ships have been under development. As for the hydro-foiis, 


tens h.p.'s per each ton of its weight is needed to maintain it 


above the surface and there is no noticeable decrease in -the 





Bo A. Gnatkov, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 
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specific power requirement with an increase in the size of the 


hydro-foils. For the large hydro-foil ships hundred of thousands, 
and maybe millions horsepowers will be required and the weight 

of machinery and necessary fuel will exceed many times the cargo 
capacity of such ships. It is logical to conclude that the 
application of the hydro-foil principle wili be limited mainly 

for passenger ships with displacement not exceeding 1,000 tons 

or for small amount of valuable cargo, speedy delivery of which is 
required (including relatively light packages of weapon systems 

on board of naval hydro-foils) . 

A somewhat similar, although more nvomising situation, 
exists with air-cushion ships waose initial specizrilc power 
requirement per ton of weight does not differ much from the 
hydro-foils. However, with the increase in size and weight of 
air-cusbion ships, specific power requirements are diminishing, 
raising the expectation that ia the future, construction of 
relatively large air cushion ships can be achieved. 

The second tendency ia the development of sea transportatioa 
is fee promising. To begin with, the submerged ships are oe 


handicapped by weather, their propellers work under more favorable 


- conditions, aad the propulsioa coefficient is higher. The iow 


speed submersibles are less economical than the high speed in 


> 
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Pemperison with the surface ships. The high cost oz cousumnenman 

of submarine transports, particularly the cost of Auclear propulsion 
¢ 

systems and more complicated navigational equipment, coupled with 

the absence of urgent need for high speed sea transportation for 

the majority of cargoes, are at the present the major obstacles 

for wide application of submarine travsports i owe mercantile 

Mestice. The situation, however, might be different 10-20 years 

from now. Tee pronouncements in the Soviet specialized 

press give reason to believe that the Soviet shipbuilding industry ~ 

is working on the solution of submarine transport navigation, 

particularly for certain areas such as Arctic, and for nace, 

Specialized ships, such as the submariae tanker, and persaps 

the Bieaiinewcontasner carrier. An original proposal for the 

solution of the problem was presented by Soviet scientist &U. 

Plenkin (Nikolaev nen of Shipbuilding) for which two patents 

were Mweea.’° ee the construction of submersible dish caticoing 

ships is not ation. i% the future and the concept bas been under 

discussion accompanied by some Vieni 


/ 
ne : , , | 
Surzace submersible, in spite of tne obvious attractiveness of 


As for the uader the 





conventioual power piant utilization and some -savings in construction 
} : 
| 
78 | 
Trad, 3 August 1968. , 
oat H 
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Best, the large wet surface of such ships and considerable volume 
of displacement requiring use of ballast greatly eoaneee the 
propulsion advantages. In spite of the fact that the idea Was 
discussed by the Soviet specialist, its application is doubtratee 
In summary, the development of larger air-cushbioned swaee 
and submarine transport can logically be expected by the Soviet 
© 0n,, and the appearance of-exverimental ships of this kind 
sonewhere in the mid 1970's would not be surprising. : 

The efforts of Soviet shipbuilding research and develop- 
ment eetutions is supported by a good experimental base which 
includes some specialized ships. In 1968, a smail 600 ton snip, 
Yssledovatel' (Researcher), made an equatorial voyage testing 
various equipment in tropical climates. The results of the voyage, 
according to a number of articles, exceeded all expectations and a 

decision was made to build a "floating base for comprehensive 
research which wili permit sient acceleration in the process of 
introduction of new equipment to shipbuilding". Named Izumrud, 
tue ship was designed by Kherson Tskb Ce Design Bureaw) 
"Morsudoproekt" and Polen the Nanoveey Ship Yard. The soip has 
10 scientific-research laboratories, 27 research sections (groups) , 
and was designed to test main engine and auxiliary mechanisnus, 


BO . 
Moxrskoy Flot No. 6, 1971, pp. 49-535. 
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yarious electronic equipment, crew living conditions, vibration, 
new Bee opuiiding materials, structures, etc. The ship is, the 
only one of its kind in the world shipbuilding practice known to 
this mater. °* | 
The specialists of the Soviet shipbuilding industry 
presently are often used to provide technical assistance to other 
couutries’ shipbuilding industries. The methods employed can be 
well illustrated by the example of Eevee Ship Yard in Alexandria - 
a modern shipbuilding enterprise incorporating some of the latest . 
achievemeat in the Soviet and world shipbuilding practice - built 
with Soviet assistance. The assistance was provided by a group of 
Soviet specialists from ious enterprises, but mainiy from Kherson 
Ship Yard. In addition, the main effort in the assistance was 
devoted to the training of Egyptian specialists and workers 
through three methods: by sending them to the Soviet Union for 
training on the Soviet yards, educational and research institutions; 
by organizing Alexandria's ship yard training center with the 
capacity to train 600 people per year; on the job training {350 mea 
were trained in 1969-1970). With the participation of Soviet 
specialist, the first ship Alexandria (13,000 ton dry cargo ship) 
was built over a two year period and launched 23 May 1971. °” Similar 


assistance has been granted to other countries 
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Conclusions 


\ 
The Soviet shipbuilding industry is centrally controlled 


by the Ministry of Shipbuilding Industry and builds naval, 
merchant, fishing, river, and research ships. Historically the 
Russian, and up to the middle of 1950's, the Soviet shipbuilding 
industry was heavily deviated toward naval construction with only 
15-30% allocated for civilian production. Starting with tho 

late 1950's, considerable shipbuilding capacities have = allocated 
to civilian construction and the appearauce of a reverse trend is 
unlikely. In addition to achieved levels of technology and 
experience, the capacity of the Soviet industry in general and the 
snipbuilding industry in particular have been playing a crucial 
role in determining the output of the Soviet shipbuilding industry 
in a quantitative as well as a aoniieaare sense. The intensity 
and the composition of the Soviet naval construction, in turn, has 
been dependent upon the availability of weapous systens, _ 
oceasionally producing a temporarily available capacity fon ee 
additional civilian construction. Orders abroad have been 


| 
| 
crucial for the civilian, i.e. merchant marine, fishing, and 
{ 
| 
research ship construction, and in certain times important | 


| 
(particularly for propulsion systeus) for naval construction. 


| 
Together with the Soviet Bloc countries, shipbuilding industries 
of practically all Hurcpean countries and Japan have provided the 
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soviet Union with massive deliveries of hundreds of various ships 
and assistance (particularly in propulsion - diesels). As a 
corollary to this, the utilization of foreign yard capacities 
seems to guarantec avoidance of a possible future over capacity 
of the Soviet shipbuilding industry. The industry has a powerzul 
scientizic research institutious supporting ee A number of 
innovative methods in shipbuilding, production technique, and 
original solutions have been nicieomee de Future growth of both 
naval and mercantile fleets should further eens the production 
and experience of the industry resulting in the construction 


~ 


of better and more sophisticated ships. 
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CHAPTER IV 
1 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


Introauction = 


= 
ad 


Besides the number of geographical discoveries by.the 
Russians, many of which were associated with commercial under- ai 
takings, the first Russian expedition to study the northern and 
eastern shores of the country and to describe the seas, the Great 
Northern Expedition, was ordered by Peter the Great and conducted 
after his death (1725-1730 and 1733-1743). Around-the-world 
voyages of the Nadezhda and Neva, under the command of Kruzenshtern 


and Lisyansky (1803 and 1806 respectively) also produced 


oceanographic work which was of considerable importance for the 


a. 
' 


tine. | 
| | 
During the around-the-world voyage of the Predpriyatiye 


(1823-1826) / the physicist Lents measured water temperature, 
: | 





lin the Soviet literature on the subject, the terms | 
oceanography and oceanology are used interchangeably and | 
are ‘synonomous. The latter seems to be preferred by Soviet 
Scientisis. : 
| 

! 


Gs 
p— 





@eminity, and density. The famous scientific Cregsevo tn 


British research ship Challenger (1872-1876) had a considerable 
3 


influcnce upon the development of oceanography and especially the 
; ie 


~~ 


Russian approach to it. The Challenger exvedition, in effect, 


established a methodical approach which has been used in general 


up to the present time. The Russian expeditioa aboard Vityaz, 


Meewihich a young 8s. Makarov participated, was the first Russian 
mecemot to follow it. . 

The collection of data and facts mainly through expeditions i 
ig still considered to be one of the major tasks at this stare 


lof development of oceanography. Up to the quite recent past, 


| 
‘hydrezgraphy and meteorology were the two best developed 


4 


Gisciplines, for they were in fact the ones needed most for 


Meyication. The level of development of science and technology, 
particularly the latter, had been the major limiting factor to 

ithe scope of cceanographic work. The growing world population, 
faecroased aostrial output, the Sonne of various raw materials, 
mee capid develcoment of sea transportation, military requirements 


and man’s unrelenting drive to discover the new have been tne 


Mejor tactors stimulating the development of oceanography. 
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became clear that in addition to making the traditional ocean 
surveys to produce maps and charts, including those of thie botton, 
oceanography had to find, or help to find, ways to solve a number 
of problems: a fresh water from the sea, which contains 96-97% | 
of all the water on our planet; power from the sea, waere 
considerable energy sources (waves, orcas. acre - sodteream 
exist; protein to feed humans and animals; extraction of 
minerals from the world ocean, where they have hardly been 
exploited at all (with the exception of off-shore oil). In 
addition to the 36 different elements claimed to found in sousculon 
in sea water in quantities known to exceed those in land deposits 
(gold, nickel, silver, molybdenum, iodine, etc.), the surface 
of the bottom is covered with a layer of iron-manganese nodules 
(concretions) , estimated by some Soviet scientists to total 
hundreds of billions of tons for the Pacific Ocean To 

It was also claimed that the world resources of cobalt 
on jand are about a million tons. There are about a thousand 


. | 
million tons of it in nodules alone. The most logical ‘way to 


vA 


reach the mantle is from the ocean plateaus, where the earth's 


on the continent. 
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Academician L. Zenkevich, The Wealth of the Oceans, 


crust dwindles to five-six kilometers compared to 35-40 kilometers 
| 
| 
| 

feuka 3 Znizn’, Ne. 3, 1967, po. 16=22. ; 
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| 
[in the atmosphere and, hence, climate is well known. By 
| : 


comparison, the thermal effect of the surface layer of land is 


=~ 
7. 


The enormous effect of the ocean on the thermal conditions 


) negligibly small. On the other hand, the circulation of ocean 
water depends to a great extent on the movement of masses of 


air above the ocean. Many Soviet scientists call the climate 


= 





of the earth an oceanic climate. Man has started to explore 
the expanses of both outer space and the ocean, inner space, at 
nearly one and the same time, in the second half of the 20ta 
Century. It is safe to assume that the world ocean has greater 
Significance for the life of man than outer space. | 
The first International Geophysical Year of 1957-i958, 
and particularly the second International Oceanographic Congress = 
held in Moscow (30 May - 9 June 1956) provided see information 
on the scope of Soviet Seomieeragnye and attracted worid 
attention to the Soviets' intensified efforts in the field. 
During the Se yageyckne Soviet Union proudly announced the 
creation of "the first system in the worid which fully automates 
the process of obtaining and processing occeanographic data see 
on board ship". They refer to the uew Soviet research ship, 
Akademik Kurchatov. The reports by Soviet scientists on research a 
in tne Arctic.and the rca roene dominated the Congress. Considerable - 


progress achieved by Soviet oceanography was evident in the 
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relation to the Atlantic Ocean basin (pie ead ade, tie ply ecw) 
oceanography of the Mediterranean, and the Black, 'North and Baltic 
/ 
Sea), the Pacific Ocean arid, to a lesser degree, the Indian Ocean, 
although the Soviet Indian Ocean expedition (starting with the e: 
cruise of Vityaz in 1959) was among the first, if not the first, 
to begin work in the Indian Ocean. 
At the end of 1968, a U. S. Congressional source reported, 

in somewhat alarmed tone, that in the Soviet Union "200. 

| Oceanographic vessels are assigned to applied and basic ocean 
research. Nine thousand scientists are utilized in a variety of 
oceanographic programs". ° The continuing construction of new 
Scientific vessels by Soviet, Polish, and East German yards was 
emphasized. The study also referred to the requirement for all 
soviet Ships (naval, merchant, and fishing) "to contribute to 
the country's overall oceanographic effort", a requirement as 
old as sea navigation. One of the study's conclusions Was 
noteworthy; "The Soviets also have been in the ocean studies 


business in a more serious fashion for a longer time than the 


United States or its Western allies". 





oMorskoy Sbornik, No. 8, 1966, pp. 74-78. 


Othe Changine Strategic Naval Balance; USSR vs. USA", 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives 90 Congress, 
December 1968, U.S. Government Printing Office, December 1968, 
meoniugton, D. C., p. 38. 
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Boviet oceanographers were the first to col@ecusa@ 7 aes 
and to publish a detailed bottom map, of the Pacific Ocean and 


4 


to prepare basic data for a biological atlas of the Indian 


‘me 


gy 
Ocean. Extensive writings in Soviet specialized literature and, 
more important the Party and government press, arguing for the 
intensified exploration of minerals and oil from the ocean, and 


the directives of 24th Party Cougress for the 1971-1975 plan, : 
setting tasks for the work aa the Continental Shelf, are 
testimony that the Soviet Union is on the verge of extensive 2 
efforts to explore the ocean wealth. 7 

The Soviet Union is already engaged in researching the 
super-deep areas of the earth. More than 20 wells over 5,000 
meters deep have been drilled. Preparations are underway for 
drilling five 15,000 - 18,000 meter wells; one of them will be 
sunk in the Kuriles. 

Soviet oceanography will be considered according to the 
following outline: . 

(1) The development and major work of Soviet oceanography; 

(2) Oceanographic vessels; | 

(3) Underwater research and equipment; 

(4) Research and plans for the exploitation of minerals 

“Nedelya No. LL row 
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Scieace and Technology - 71, APN, 1971, Moscow, p. 2l. 
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in the sea; | 
(5) Organization 
The Development and Major Work 
of Soviet Oceanography 
During the first few years of Soviet power, the activity 
of Soviet oceanography was, for obvious reasons, very limited, 
‘and centered around hydrography. The desperate food situation 


» 


in the country generated the necessity for Kara Expedition of 


fee, the success of which yas eters by a well organized 
hydrographical support. In 1922 the Soviet flag was raised 
over tne first scientific research ship, the modernized schooner 
Persey, which became the center of the newly organized Polar 
Floating Marine Research Institute (Plavmornin).. 

Naval (military) hydrographers, whose corps was established 
in Russia in 1827, formed the backbone of early Soviet work 
which was performed mainly in the northern seas. During the 
summer of 1920 they performed a series of current sbseueetieds 


“a 


in the Kara Straits aud Yogorskiy Shar. In 1923 a polar | 
| 


observatory on the shore of Matochkin Shar was opened. The use 
| 
of aircraft, in addition to ships, for ice observation began in 


1924 along the track of the Kara Expedition. During the Second 


| 
International Polar Year (1932-1933), rather extensive oceanographic 


» 
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Sesirawe) was asmiuuctad. by the Soviet, Union. Tne ws Bayo r sii 
White Sea by naval hydrographers resulted in the publication of 
two atlases, Tidal Currents, 1929, and the second on ne ~ 
Ice Conditions, 1932.” 

Work in the Black Sea started in 1923, where the Black 


Sea Oceanographic Expedition was organized and conducted its 


work up to 1935. The promoters and the first leaders of the 


expedition were ier known Soviet oceanographer Academician Yu. 
M. Shokal'skiy and naval hydrographer (later engineer - rear... 
admiral) V. A. Snezhinskiy. - 
Inu the Far East, oceanographic research started in 1924. 

In 1928 the work was enlarged, and a joint expedition of Soviet 
Navy hydrographers and the USSR Academy of Sciences, headed by 
L. F. Rudovits, was organized. The expedition, using two sbips 
assigned to it, made oceanologic stations in vere seasons of 
the year in depths between 3,000 and 3,500 meters. In 1982-1933 
the Bering Sea ee ot the Pacific expedition made ict 
measurements of the currents in: Bering Strait to determine the 
water exchange between the Bering and the Chukchi Seas. In 


19356-1937 the expedition made the first hydrological survey of 


the entire Kara Sea. 





Ssorskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1967, pp. 42-50. 








During the second half ot the 1930's a number Or soviet 


expeditions 1 euGhie Greenland and Norweigan Cones Deyoan sonasonal 
§ 


hydrological surveys of the ice-free regions of thesc soul. 


The work Was of great importance in providing the basis for ice 


10 . 
forecasts along the Northern sea Route. The first Soviet 


drift station pegan its work in May 1937 in the vicinity of the 


‘North Pole. 


~ 


During the 1930's Soviet oceanographers undertook the 


study of wind waves, and surveys of the coastal wave motion 


soe 


in the Black Sea and in the Gulf of Finland were conducted. 
Prior to world War Il, two Soviet scientists, V- Makkaveyev 
mae y. shuleykin were involved in the theoretical study of wind 
waves. The Makkaveyev method for wave forecasting has been 
widely used since. Shuleykin's experimental study of the action 
of wind on waves included a method employing @ model of a storm 


masin (after the war, the basin was built in the Crimea). During 


the 1930's the xnowledge of currents in the seas around the 


Soviet Union was expanded considerably. The so-called dynamic 
| | 


; 

method for compiling current charts, promoted by professor Zubov; 
| | 

was Widely used. 
| 
yhe observations of tidal phenomena expanded considerably, 
{ 
ee eee | 
| 
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resulting in the publication at the end of the 1930's of 
tables and handbooks containing the characteristieés of tides 
for all the tidal waters around tho Sovlot Unlon. tn ror] 
the Uydrographic Directorate of the Soviet Navy published tide 
tables for all the oceans and seas in the feria ; 

Soon after the war, Soviet POE eine Woe began to be 
intensified. In 1947 Soviet Scientists began their work aboard 
ships of.the Slava Whaling Flotilla during its operations in 


the Antarctic. Almost 1,000 hydrologic stations were made in 


Autarctic waters during the period 1947-1957. In 1948, the then 
largest research ship, Vityaz, entered into service. In 1949 a 
Vityaz operated in the Japan, Okhotsk, ana Berkitg Seas. In 
the following seven years, the ship made 3,500 oceanologic 
Stations, mainly in the Pacific. 

Soviet oceanographic research in the North Atlantic wiz 
began in 1951, utilizing fishing trawlers. It was sharply 
increased in 1954, aie the observations began to be conducted 
Simultaneously by several ships, assuming the character of 
oceanographic surveys. Soviet oceanography was very active 


during the International Geophysical Year, 1957-i959. The 


research performed from Vityaz resulted in detection of the mixing 


ia 


de 
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See the various layers of water in the Pacific OG@an, resnieayr 


in an intensive propaganda campaign launched by the Soviet Union 
4 


against burying radioactive wastes in the deep water depressions. 


en 


The achievements of Soviet oceanography were noted at- 
the first and second [International Oceanographic Congresses 

(1959 and 1966 respectively) , where Soviet scientists were among 
the most active participants. Congresses and various international 
programs helped to extend the international scientific and 
professional connections of Soviet oceanographers, who, thanks to ~ 
the extensive Soviet oceanographic work, were becoming more and 
more authoritative and competent. 

in 1959 the expeditionary ship M. Lomonosov discovered 
the subsurface current named Lomonsov in the low Latitudes of 
the Atlantic. Later in 1963-1964 the study of the Lomonsov 
current as well as of the subsurface Brazil current was continued 
by the ship. 

In coanection ees another international program, the 
Soviet ships, Shokal'skiy, Gromova, and Zhemchug (later joined 
by Vityaz) in 1965 began the study of the Kuroshio. Tne material 


collected during the expeditions provided Soviet oceanographers 


net only with vast amount of data, but it stimulated the 


Dee current crosses the Atlantic from west to east in’: 
the region of the Equator, is about 2,600 miles long and nas 2 
1aximum Speed at the depth of 100 meters of almost SO centimeters 
per second. 
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| development of the theoretical basis of oceanography. The so-called 
energy method for calculating the elements of wind wavos, workod 


f 
out during the war, was further developed at the end of 1950's 


by the addition of the statistical approach. The theory ot6ueenic 
circulation was also implemented by a new approach, dealing with 
the interaction of speed of flows and density of waters in the 
ocean and the mechanism of their mutual accommodation, called 
the dynamics of the sea's arceianae layer. A number of basic > 
works was published, including N. Zubov, Dynamic Oceanology; . a 
Berezkin, Dynamics of the Sea; Shuleykin, Physics of the Sea 
(Third Edition); Morskoy Atlas (Maritime Atlas), and the new 
Soviet Physical-Geographic Atlas of the World, 1964. 

A method for computing the vertical distribution of the 
speed of the tidal current (a mean vector from the surface to 
the ship's keel) was proposed for application in shallow seas 
as a practical aid to eee Later, an equation was 
obtained for eer the vertical distribution of a tidal 
current speed at any point of the seas as well as for determining — 
the speed and direction of ice tidal driit. 


The Soviet contribution to the studies of the equatorial 


System of countercurrents in the world oceans is considerable. 


*Siorskoy Sbornik No. 3S, 29%¥a, 2. Mise 
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During the 1960's, seven years of continuous study of “the 
Lomonosov current employing 94 buoy stations with\automatie 
current meters produced 1.5 million readings. About 1,000 
deep-water hydrological stations, with observations at 22 levels, 
have been petiehed. In 1969 the research ship Akademik 
Kurchatov observed a new powerful undercurrent more than 3,500 


miles long moving in a southeasterly direction along the “* 


- 
oad 


Antiiles edema. | ; 

A method developed by A. Sarkisyan permits computer ae 
calculation of stable currents (mean - annual and scaconoe It 
was reported that attempts to calculate the stable currents for 
all the world's oceans on computers were made in Moscow, Leningrad, 
and Sevastopol. The differential equation of mathematical 
physics for an entire energy interdependent "atmosphere - 

ie i 


ocean-earth surface" system were used. 


The findings of the oceanographic research effort also 


o 


have important military implications especially in undersea 
warfare, where underwater acoustics continues to be the major 
means for detecting submarines. The sound propagation in the 


water depends to a large degree on the velocity of sound. The 


eMovskay Sbornik No. 3, 1970, pp. 81-82. 
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morocity, ian its turn, is a function of water temperature, 
pressure quien increases with the depths), and uaulinity. Whilo 
/ 

tue Salinity is more or less uniform through various layors... 
of water and the pressure increases uniformly with the depths, 
the changes in the temperature in various layers of water are 
not uniform. So, the temperature is a major fneter which in 
certain layers violates the_general rule of increased density 
with greater depths. i 

The surface (upper) layer of the ocean waters mixed 
by atmospheric influences has a more or less even temperature. 
The deep layer, not being subject to atmospheric influences, 
also has a practically uniform temperature. Between these two 
layers there is an intermediate layer, whose depths aad vertical 
dimensions vary, with a rapidly decreasing temperature, and, 
eecpondinely, rapidly increasing density. Russians cail this 
phenomenon the density jump, or density leap layer. {7 is also 
known as the eerie. thermal kayer, and thermocline. 
It has Bie Stiptien nuiltiple-stage structure, whose individual 
sections, in which the density increases sharply with sapete 
are inixed with sections having constant density values. 
Knowledge of the depths of the upper limit of this layer, its 


“vertical dimension, or at least the thickness of the ocean's 


upper layer is very important in antisubmarine warfare (ASW). 
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soviet oceanographic expeditions have in recent years 
collected considerable data on water density. <A dense network 


: j 
of temperature and salinity observations has peen made for the 


. 
=. 


~~. 


North Atlantic, the northern and southern regions of the Pacific 
Ocean, the southern part of the Indian Ocean, and the Carribean 
ah Based upon previously collected data and current weather 
observations, the Soviet hydrome teorological center makes e S 
to two-day forecasts of the information necessary to determine -. 
the depths of density or temperature layers in the various areas — 
7 aa 
of the ocean. | 
The systematic investigation of the Baltic Sea in 
Mrordance with a unified international program began in 1964, 
when a synoptic hydrological survey of the sea basin was first 
made. The work continues in cooperation with several countries 
(Finland, Sweden, East Germany, West Germany, and Poland). 
Soviet expeditions are not only becoming more rnumercus 
and of longer duration, but are involving sizable groups of ships 
for the fulfillment of given tasks. For example, a 1968-19569 


Soviet Navy expedition headed by Admiral Vladimivskiy aboard the 


hydrographical ship Polyus lasted 273 days. During the 54,000 
G _ 
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composition of water at various depths, surface picnomena, Winds, 
i] 
rainu-squalls, etc., in many areas of the world ocean, 


During 1970 the Soviet Union staged an unusual experiment 
at the center of the Atlantic Ocean, involving the simultaneous 
participation of six ships, Akademik Kurchatov, Dmitry Mendeleyev, 


Sergey Vavilov, Akademik Vernadskiy, Petr Lebedev, and Vilkitskiy, — 


representing various Soviet oceanographic institutions (the 
Institute of Oceanology, Acoustics Institute, Marine Siglacjeniven ae © 
Institute, and Hydrographic Service). In the area of study, 

which was 120 x 120 miles, seventeen buoy stations carrying 
automatic instruments were anchored. Every 10 to 30 minutes, the 
buoys measured the speed of the current and the temperature of 

the water at various depths up to 1,500 meters. All iaformaticn 
was relayed to the computer centers of Dmitry Mendeleyev and 


Akademik Kurchatov. The belief widely held prior to the experiment 


of the existence of stable currents in the area, and particularly 


of a current driven by the northern tradewinds was not confirmed. 
’ \ 
| 


; | 

A similar study on a smaller scale was carried out by 

° +g « e 2 ° , e ° = mt 8 | 
Soviet scientists in the Indian Ocean in i967. 
| 





rhe experiments were reported in detail during a joint 
assembly of the five leading international oceancgraphic 
organizations which was held in Tokyo on September 15-25, 1970, and 
also in Sovetskaya Rossia, 27 October 1970; New Times No. 42, 


i 


1970; and Pravda, 4 May 1971. 5 / 
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Since 1968 the Soviet Union has been conducting research 


under the Polar Experiment (Polyarny Eksperiment) ‘program. The 


3 
Polar Experiment is an independent Soviet program within the 


~ 


~~ 


~ 


framework of Soviet participation in an international program 
for the research of global atmospheric processes, and is planned 
to continue for several years. The progran, which is being 


conducted in areas located north of the 50th parallel, includes 


-~ 
= 


a series of general expeditions in the northern areas of Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by the research ships of the Soviet ; - 
Hydrometeorological Service and other organizations, ee 
to the central Polar Basin, satellites and aircraft observations, 
and also standard observations from meteorological and aerological 
stations of the Hydrometeorological samen 

It was reported that the Leningrad branch of the Central 
Economic-Mathenatical Institute of the Soviet Acadeny of Science 
and the Institute of Oceanology are working at creating a 
mathematical model of the world oceans. The basis of ene model 
is a system of speciai equations for determining horizontal and 
vertical currents, temperature, and salinity of the water. 


{Initial tests of the modei on the BESM-3 computer in 1969 produced 


satisfactory resuits when checked against known paramenters. 


ee 
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Satellites and orbital stations are destined to play an 
important role in oceanography, in that they could determine the 
state of the sea, the ice condition, the degree of water pon 
location of schon of fish, etc. Thoir role in ocoan 
reconnaissance and ASW may already be significant. The work 
connected with the study of the oceans were performed during 
flights of the Soyuz space ships. In 1970 the processes in 
the ocean depths and in the lower and upper layers of the 
atmosphere were studied simultaneously for the first time from = 
the Soviet research ship, Akademik Shirshov, by the crew - space 
ship Soyuz-9 and the meteorological satellite Meteor. 

During the Teese cen years the Soviet Union has been 
involved in an extensive program in Aatarctica. The Russian 
expedition of 1818-1821 withtwo sailing ships, Vostok and Mirnyy, 
commanded by Bellingshausen and Lazarev, claimec <o have discovered 
Dicrretivca. The first Soviet Antarctic Expedition took place 


during 1955-1956, when the first Station Mirnyy was established. 


Annual expeditions usually take place between November-February. 


ak 
Aviatsiya i Kosmonavtika (Aviation and Cosmonautics) 


No. 12, 1970, pn. 34-35. 
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Komsomolskaya Pravda, 26 December 1970. 
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It is very difficult to prove or disprove the cilain, 
Since, in addition to the Russian ships, American and British 
ships were sailing off Antarctica during 1820. 
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In addition to Niruyy, the following stations were subsequently 


established by the soviet Union: Vostok, Pionershkaya, Oris, 
§ 


Sovetskaya, Lazarevskaya (later superseded by Novolazarevshaya) , 
Bellingshausen, Molodeznonaya, and Leningradskaya. As of the 
fall of 1971, a new Soviet Antarctic Expedition, the 17th, 


including three ships, the veteran, OB, an icebreaker, and 


2 
research snip Professor Vize had been under preparation. ‘ Not 


- 
-~ 


all stations are manned permanently and the personnel are 

replaced each year upon the arrival of the expedition. The = 
stations are well equipped and there have been wide use of | 
aircraft, helicopters, and sled trains. 

While the overall scientific research in Antarctica is 
supervised by the Soviet Academy of Sciences, a few dozen Soviet 
scientific research institutions are involved in the work, of 
which the Arctic and Antarctica Scientific Reseaxeh Tne uleual 
the Scientific Research Institute for Geology of the Arctic, are 
the most active. a8 Hydrographic Service of the Soviet Navy also 
sends its ships COME ec pare in expeditions on occasion. Wide 
ranging and apparently high quality research has been eonduaeeen 


and the Soviet rich experience in the Aretic has been put to 


broad use. 
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A certain degree of specialization was established among 
the stations mentioned above. For example, Mirnyy Station 
conducts extensive meteorological research and Molodezhnaya- and 
Vostok Stations, aerological research, including rocket probes of 
the atmosphere. The meteorological data from the satellites, 
related to the Mirnyy Observatory and the iSlodeuetre Station, 
are being used. The data are-transmitted to Moscow and other 
meteorological per ers of the world. At Molodezhnaya in 1969 
a study was made for the first time of the atmosphere's electron 
density with the aid of artificial satellites. The glaciologists 
and geographers at the Vostok Station carried out deep drilling 
in the ice to sae Sth of 509 meters, obtaining unique samples of 
ice said to be formed from snow which fell 30,000 years ago. 

A quite extensive study of the Continental Shelf, the Continental 
Slope, and the geology of the sea floor has also been conducted. 

An assessment of mineral resources for future utilization was 
probably done through geological prospecting. While doubting 
Antarctica's immediate value for such resources, Soviet specialists 
do not exclude their exploitation in the Katara me 


Undoubtedly, some military application can be made of the 


SOviet research in Antarctica. For example, gravimetric and 
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geodetic data collected can be of value to missilcry. ‘Up Ee 
the present, however, nobody accused the Soviets Of any yiolageon 
of 1960 Antarctic Treaty. The Soviet Union research in 
BR vctica (at least that selected to be published) has been 
widely publicized mo various periodicals and special -épSeta ame 
In general, the research work in Neeeotes 1 ail by | 
satisfactory cooperation among Soviet~American-French-Japanese- 
Australian teams. | j 
The research in the Arctic has continued, too, with the 
largest Soviet expedition, Sever-22, being made in 1970. A 
study of the ocean floor which included seological a sasesiailll 
was conducted from a drifting ice field not far from the Pole 
named the "Little Scientific Town on Ice". Helicopters fiying 
150-200 kilometers from the camp were employed to deliver 


27 
research parties. Starting in May 1970, a group of skin divers 


28 
participated in under-the-ice observations. An air expedition, 
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ace, for example: A. V. Nudelman, Soviet Antarctic 
Expeditions 1961-1963, PH Nauka, Moscow 1960; bem G. Chernov 
Desyat'let sovetskikh issledovaniy v Antarktide (Ten Years of 
Soviet Antarctic Research), No. 8, Tnaniye, Moscow 1966; | 
Trudy Sovetskoy Antarctecheskoy Ekspeditsii (Works of the Soviet 
Antaractic Expedition) , edited by V. M. Driatskiy, Vol. 18, 
Leningrad, Hydrometeorological Publishing House, 1960. ) 
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Bevyer-23, was planned for the end of 1971, which, in addition 
to resupplying drifting stations SP-16, 18, 19, and 20, was to 
| 
29 


establish twenty automated radiometeorological drifting stations. 


~ 


Oceanographic Vessels 


The first Russian research ship, Andrey Dervosvaaiea 
was built in 1898 in Germany for research in Barents Sea. Renamed — 
after the Revolution, Murman, and later Mgla, the ship was used 
by Soviet hydrographers for more than thirty years. Two other 7‘ 
ships, Taymyr and Vaygach, were built domestically aie to the 
Revolution to study the Northern Sea Route. The first Soviet 
hydrographic ships, the Okean class, the Kamchadal class, aud 
the Ost class were built prior to World War II. At the beginning 
of the war, the Soviet Union had 73 hydrographic vessels, many 
of which were later used in combat for minelaying, amphibious 
operations, and transportation of military cargoes. While close 


° 


to fifty of them survived the war, the condition of most of them 
30 

was poor. During the 1950's, many surveying vessels of the 

Soviet Hydrographic Service were ex-German minesweepers, converted 


ex-Japanese naval ships, and even a number of former United States 


steel-hulled fleet minesweepers of the Admirabie class. The 


"Loningradskaya Pravda, 16 August 1971. 
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Soviet hydrographic fleet was considerably reinforced during 
the decade of the 1960's. 18 units of the Samara class Hebe a 
displacement of about 1,000 tons and a speed of 16 knots were 
built in Poland (1962-1964). Later, 9 units of the Moma class 
with a displacement of 1, 800 tons and a speed of 16 knots were 
added (1967-1968). | - 

- In 1957 the Mikhail Lomonosov was built in East Germany. 
The ship, with a 5,960 ton displacement, is equipped with 16 
laboratories and is operated by the Soviet Academy of Science. ~ 
The first oceanographic vessel designed and built in the Soviet 
ition after the war was a naval hydrographic survey ship, the 
Nevel'skoy. During the first half of the 1960's, a large number 
of oceanographic vessels was built: three naval surveying eae 
of the Polyus class, ll oceanographic research ships of the 
Nikolay Zubov class, and 5 or 6 hydrographic surveying and 
research ships of the Zenit class. All were built abroad, mainly 
in East comany. The construction of the Nikolay Zubov class 
series was of particular importance, for, regardless how the 


ship is viewed, whether as a hydrographic survey vessel or as 


an oceanographic research vessel, her laboratories and equipment 


31 ; 
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permit a variety of tasks to be performed, including measurements 
of waves and currents, geological sampling and analysis, 


4 


meteorological studies, and hydroacoustic research. 


* ee, 


=e 
In 1959, two expeditionary ships, A. I. Voeykov, and Yu. 


M. Skokalskiy, were added to the Soviet Hydrometeorological 
Service. The ships are suited not only for ae traditional 
oceanographic observations, .but "for broad general meteorological 
research as well", ; 

The Eouthuot the Soviet Navy, the Merchant Marine, and ce 
the fishing fleet required an intensification of hydrometeorological 
research and better support from the Hydrometeorological soc 
which, in 1966, had little more than 40 ieen" A series of 
research ships of the Akademik class fare. Ovdered and at least 
eight were built in East Germany. Originally called the Professor 
Vize class by Soviet Hydrometeorological Service, which received 
four of them, the ships have a displacement of close to 7,000 
tons. Each ship sed Peach meteorological rockets and has 21 
laboratories. The Soviet Hydrometeorological Service calls them 
"weather ships", capable of conducting prolonged hydrometeorological 


and aerological observations at permanently assigned points of 
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world ocean. Two such points were planned for the Atlantic 
| oe 
Ocean, two for the Pacific, and one for the Indian Ocean. In 


3 
addition, nine weather ships of the Passat class (3,700 ton 
oa 


displacement) with 22 laboratories each were built in Poland. The 
ships have complex electronic equipment and an automatic device 


for launching meteorological rockets to altitudes up to 8&0 


=e 


| 36 
kilometers, and simultaneously perform hydrological observations. ~~ 


= 
a 


All weather ships are also assigned to study air and water 


pollution and have the corresponding equipment. fi - 


An extended network of weather stations in the world ocean, 
and the use of meteorological satellites and computers permitted 
a computer-controlled weather routing system to be introduced 
at the end of ie ee It was claimed that during 11 months of 


1969, 1, 120 merchant ships were tracked by the system with a 


38 
savings of 318 ship days and more than 5 million rubles. 


A large number of specialized ships were employed since 
the end of 1950's, mainly by the Soviet Academy of Sciences, to 


support missile testing in the oceans, projects relating to the 
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Vodnyy Transport, 26 June 1969. 
onde tediy), it is used by the Soviet Navy in addition to 
the Soviet Merchant Marine and is probably similar to the U. 58S. 
Navy's Optimum Track Ship Routing System. 
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study of the upper atmosphere and space and to observe 
satellites. First were four Sibir' class missile'range ships, 
converted ore carriers. At the beginning of the 1960's He 
Desna class ships designated as missile range instrumentation 
ships were added. In mid 1960 the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
acquired the following vessels: Dolinsk, Bezhitsa, Ristna, 
Aksay, Kirishi and Some classes, all of them either . 
converted former merchant ships or built on the basis of an 
existing merchant ship design. Eight units of the Kirishi class — 
and four units of the Borovichi class were built in Soviet aan 
on the basis of Vytegrales class timber caiuigl ener In 1967, 
the Kosmonavt Vladimir Komarov was added to the eee The 
ship displaces 17,580 tons, is 140 meters long, and in addition 
to 114 crew members, accomodates 126 scientific and technical 
personnel. 

In 1970 a new Soviet vessel, Akademik Sergei Korolyov, 
was commissioned. The Ship built in the Nikolayev Shipyard is we 
182 meters long Gnepliices 21,250 tons. Accomodating 300 crew 
and scientific personnel, the ship is well equippedfor the 


research of the upper layers of the atmosphere, independent guidance 


of earth satellites and space craft, and launching of scientific 
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rockets. 
Akademik Sergei Korolyov did not long enjoy the title of VY 
world's largest research ship, for during the summer Of 1971, a 
new Soviet research ship, Kosmonavt Yuriy Gagarin, built in 
Leningrad, Joined the service and became the flagship of the 
Soviet expeditionary fleet .-. Su essentially 5 the same 
purpose as Akademik Sergei Korolyov, the new ship is more than 


twice as large, with a displacement of 45,000 tons and a length of 


231 meters. She is by far the world's largest Scientific ship with 


Production line, but from research and development institutions, 
and is capable of controlling not Only earth satellites, but 
space ships flying to the ater 

Also, during the summer of 1971 the Soviet Far Eastern 
research fleet was augmented by the new Ship Moskovskiy 
Universitet (Moscow University). In addition to a number of 


laboratories, the vessel has its own computer center, and is 
! 


equipped With two underwater port holes and powerful we 
devices, for the visual Study of marine life. More than 30 


departments of the Moscow State University are participating in 


es | | 
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the scientific research aboard the vessel. It was reported 
that the Soviet Union is building or is oi @Gics to build a 
' 

special ship for drifting in the Arctic ice. The ship se 
would be able to withstand the pressure of ice, and have a 
high-capacity (possibly nuclear) propulsion plant, a number of 
laboratories, rocket launching devices, anda computer center 
as its main pe a ; 

Presently, there are no universally recognized standards 
for research ships. There is tendency in the Soviet Union to 
divide research cin eases two broad categories, expeditionary 
ships and so-called universal ships. The former are capable 
of performing comprehenSive oceanographic research in any area 
of the world ocean, particularly in the less known areas. It 
is recognized that such ships are very expensive and, apparently, 
their number would be limited. The latter are divided into two 
Sub-categories: scientific-research and oceanographic ships. They 
: are said to be ea pAbLe of performing both basic and applied 
research according to a prescribed program. The main feature of 
this type of ship is their equipment, which permits not only 


universal application, but replacement upon the fulfullment the 


task of a program. Apparently, cost considerations are forcing 
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the Soviet Union to adopt a more rational approach to the 


allocation of 


funds and to assure better utilization of existing 
7 


and future ships. A number of published Proposals dealing with 


the design and conStruction of research ships bear good testimony 
43 


to that fact. 


Underwater Research and Equipment 
ene eGuipment 


In general, there are two approaches to man's living and 


working underwater for Prolonged Periods: adaptation to the 


a 


underwater enviroment or complete isolation from its influence, 


mainly pressure. Both approaches have a long history of 


| development, but only recent technological progress has registered 


some noteworth 
represented by 


Submarines, th 


y achievements. While the second approach has been 
the development Of various sizes and designs of 


€ first approach essentially has been the: 


Sophistication of various diving techniques and equipment. The 


American "Men 


the latter, / | 


Soviet e 
of 1960. For 


Clubs were arg 


in the Sea Program" is the most illustrative of 


| 


xperimentation in this field Started in the middle 


years a number of amateur "underwater research" 
I 


uing for the need for such a Program. One of then, 


Hi 
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the Donetsk Club, built the underwater habitat Ikhtiandr-66, 


which was tested in August of 1966 off the Crimean peninsula 


3 
at a depth of 1l meters. Three aquanauts worked in this habitat. 
for a total of 168 hours. In the following year, a somewhat 


improved version, Ikhtiandr-67, was also successfully tone 


Simultaneously, the Leningrad Hydrometeorolos leer Institute 
in cooperation with Neotetical Institute of Soviet Academy of 
Sciences built the underwater laboratory Sadko. The spherical © 
laboratory has a diameter of 3 meters and a volume of 14 cueee 
meters, and is suitable for two men working at depths of up to 


90-60 meters. The laboratory was tested in the Black Sea, 120 


45 
meters from shore at the depth of 42 meters. 


During the summer of 1967 a more sophisticated underwater 
laboratory, Sadko-2, was tested. Sadko-2 is composed of two 
spherical bodies 3 meters in diameter joined by steel cylinder 


with a hatch. The upper sphere is used aS a compartment for the 


aquanauts and the lower, as an auxiliary compartment. During the 


| | 
initial test, ,the laboratory was secured at the 20-meter ia 
| 

and two aquanauts spent six days in it. | 

. | 
“The Sadko-3 laboratory, designed by the same organizations, 

7 | 
44 cudostreyeniye No. 1, 1968, pp. 26-28 and No. 5, 1970, 
pp. 18-22. | 
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was tested in October 1969. Compared to the previous two, the 
Sadko-3 is more sophisticated and has more reliable means for 

j 
decompression as it permits docking with a decompression chanber 
More. -° It has three chambers joined together, one aneme the 


other, and accomodates four aquanauts. Three men worked in it 


for four days during the initial tests, followed by two days of 


=> 
-~ 


decompression. 

During the summer of 1968 the southern branch of ‘the 
Shirshov Institute of Oceanology of the Soviet Academy of © 
Sciences tested another underwater laboratory, Chernomor, an 
8.4 meter long horizontal cylinder with a diameter of about three 
meters and an underwater displacement of 62 tons. The laboratory 
accomodates five men and is capable of operating in depths of 
up to 30 meters. Research was conducted within hydro-optical, 
hydro-physical, geological and biological programs. Five crews 
spent a total of 140 Me ays in the laboratory, leaving it for 
up to 3.5 hours to _— distance up to 100 neverseed 

In the summer of 1969 an improved version of the underwater 


laboratory, Chernomor-2, was tested. It was 12 tons neavier than 


the prototype, the capacity of its electric batteries was 100 


46 
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times greater (Chernomor-1, due to the low capacity of its 


battery, could sustain the work of the crew for only two days), 
9 
gas-mixture reserves were increased fifty times (Chernomor-1 


had an oxygen reserve for three days), and water reserves were ° 
increased six times. 


The Chernomor-2 is a self~sustained underwater habitat 


counected with a ship or the shore only by telephone cable, 
which also can be abandoned and communication maintained via 


radio buoy. The habitat can be placed under the water at depths 


—_—- 


of up to 35 meters, but agquanauts can work down to depths of 
60-70 meters. During August-September 1971, Chernomor-2 was 
used for a 52-day experiment involving 4 men at a depth of 15 


48 
meters. It has been considered as a "lead prototype" which 


can be mass produced. The cost of the first mass produced 
habitat was given as 100,000 rubles, which would drop to 65-70,000 


49 
rubles in mass production. 
The opinion was expressed that the application of such 
underwater laboratories or habitats is not limited to oceanographic 


| 
research. It was stated also, that, whenever underwater work at 


| 


| 
depths of 30 meters and below required sixty man hours or more 


=» 
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of labor, the use of an underwater habitat similar to Chernomor-2Z 


is economically justified. 


i 
In August 1970 an underwater laboratory, Ikhtiandr-70, 
/ 
was used for extensive tests on special diving suit designed for 
a prolonged stay underwater. Medical physiological research 


on the condition of divers during a prolonged underwater work 


-~ 
~ 


was conducted at the same time. A-special diving suit designed 
for this purpose nee a dual life sustaining system. The main one 
sustains breathing by a hose connected to an external breathing 
mixture source. The second, which is autonomous, is carried by 
the divers and weincorsenitca in the suit. Special clothing 
worn under the suit provides good ventilation of the body as well 
as warmth. The diving suit incorporates a sanitary system as 
well as a communication system. During the experiment, two 
tests, one with a duration of 26 neue 15 minutes and a second 
of 37 hours 40 minutes, were conducted. + 
Medical-physiological tests confirmed the possibility of a 
prolonged (up to 38 hours) stay underwater in such a diving suit. 
The opinion was expressed that such a diving suit System can be 
used for underwater work for a period of two or three days, when 
the installation of an underwater habitat is impossible or 


economically not justified. A plan was announced to build and 


test a completely self-sustained system, without a hose, which 
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ise O y 
will permit work at greater depths.~ 


A number of submarine-like devices have tg been developed. 
Sever-l (the Soviets call it hydrostat) is an apparently one-man 
submersible which is towed by a cable from a mother wie The 
apparatus was used in the Barents Sea by the PINRO Institute 
for extensive geological observation of ope sueret Maintained 
at .5 to 1 meter from the bottom, the observer was able to 
observe a strip 10-20 meters wide, to photograph it and’ to take 
geological samples. It was claimed that the experiment oreeena 
rich results and is being used for the geological mapping of the 

ol 
Barents Sea botton. 

Another Soviet underwater apparatus, Sever-2, was 
developed in the late sixties, and was tested in the Black Sea. 
During the test, the apparatus reached a depth of 2,185 meters. 
The apparatus is delivered to the operations area by a parent ship. 


It isself-propelled, and one vertical and two horizontal screws 


give the apparatus good maneuverability, with a horizontal speed 
| 


of a running man. A crew of three can observe the eee 
through several port holes, take samples by means of manipulators, 


aud store them in special extendable containers. The instruments 


OOsotsialisticheskaya Industriya, 11 March 1971. 
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carried aboard permit testing of the water, photography, and tape 
recording of sounds emitted by marine life. The Apparatus was 
designed by the Leningrad Institute, Giproryhflot. ——_ 
Another apparatus for the observation and siotogneennmee 
underwater objects, the two-man AMS-200 with maximum submersible 
depths of 450 meters, was developed by the oie insezeateee 
The AMS-200 appears to Pema development of Atlant-l, 
widely tested in 1965-1966." i 
The underwater laboratory Bentos-300 has been under _ 
development since 1966. Designed by Giprorybflot Institute, the 
self-propelled laboratory is 20 meters long and displaces 360 
tons. It has crew of ten (a 15-man crew was also reported) which 
can stay submerged for ten days at depths up to 300 meters. After 
being towed to the area of operation, the laboratory can 
submerge independently, stay at the prescribed depths for 
prolonged period of time or lay on the bottom. A battery-powered 
motor provides a speed of 1.5 knots. A special compartment which 


can be separated from the laboratory provides crew with an 


emergency rescue capability. The Bentos-300 can be used for 
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oceanographic research in cooperation with another submersible 
apparatus, TINRO-1 or TINRO-2, designed by the Pacific Research 
Institute of the Fishing Industry. Both were called eupenneee 
by a Soviet source. TINRO-1 can reach the area of research 
under its own power, while TINRO-2 has to be delivered by a mother 
ship. Another apparatus, Similar to TINRO-2 and called a midget 
submarine, Gvidon, i ieranened by the VNIIRO Institute — 
tested in 1970 in Black Sea.” 

The Moscow Aeronautical Institute also developed and built - 
a miniature submarine, MAI-3. A crew of two can conduct the 
research in depths up to 40 meters. The apparatus is made of 
aluminum alloys and plastic. Two propellers driven py battery- 
powered motors can develop speeds up to three Knots; the operating 
time is 1.5 oe 

The design for an underwater automobile "Makrel", capable 
of carrying divers and with a speed of 6 KM/h sustained over 
several hours at ee up to 40 meters, has been ee by 
Giprorybflot Institute. 

The number of manned underwater apparatuses the Soviet Union 

SSsudostroyeniye No. 8, 1965 and No. 2, 1967; Ekonomicheskaya 
Gazeta No. 32, August 1967; Komsomolskaya Pravda,. November 23, 


1967, aud March 20, 1971; Vodnyy Transport, April 17, 1971. 
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has been developing is, to say the least, proof that the problem 


has been recognized. Obviously, not all of them dre either very 
§ 


sophisticated, nor will they be mass-produced and find wide 
application. But at this, still embryonic stage of the 
development, the number of organizations involved and the variety 


of models produced is impressive. Following the pattern of the 


aa 
~” 


usual Soviet approach, it is logical to expect that the 
development of such apparatuses will be centralized in a few 


Specialized organizations. The decision to centralize the 


-_— = 


construction of the Mecee ind apomratas in one ministry, the 
Ministry of Shipbuilding, has already been ages 

In December 1958, Severyanka, a W-class submarine converted 
into a research submarine, became Operational. The torpedo 
compartment, eenrertes into laboratory, has a number of port holes, 
searchlights, and ee sensors. The Soviet Navy has two 


research submarines, Lira and Vega. Both are called hydro- 


graphical submarines and are in extensive use. During the summer 
: } 


of 1969, Vega, accompanied by a tanker and motor ship, made a 


cruise of 249 days’ duration through 8 seas, and the Pacific and 


| 
Iudian Oceans. Apparently, the submarine is assigned to tne 


i] 
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soviet Pacific Fleet. Another submarine, Lira,’ assigned to 
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the Northern Fleet, was also involved in research cruises, one 
| 99 
of eight months' duration in 1970, ' 


3 
In the fall of 1970 the existence was reported of one_ 


more Soviet research Submarine designed to be "mobile, autonomous, 


independent of weather and service" underwater laboratory. 


It is probably the result of the conversion of one more Soviet 


= 


Navy combat submarine into a research vessel operated by one of i 
the Soviet Oceanographic organizations. The crew of the vessel, 
composed of "several tens of experienced anes Misia! the majorniacy. 
of whom-serve on submarines". The first (torpedo) compartment 
of this submarine has a Spocaumenaneen for aguanauts. A special 
system of hatches and a lock permits the aquanauts to leave the 
chamber and, hence, the submarine, and return tO it. “iclenaves 
used Peious diving suits, and during the experiment caneemnn a 
variety of tasks around the submarine and on the sea potion. 

The helium breathing mixture and all tne power for the lize 
Paepert system are Wierses by the submarine. The cnamber is 
also used for decompression, after which the aquanauts ieave it 
and enter the first compartment of the submarine. During - 
deconpression, the aquanauts can communicate with the crew and, 
through a special port hole in the chamber, can sce their 


' colleagues and can be seen by them. The chamber accommodates 


Se er ge ee 


Seaman Iuegda, 2isduly 1976, , 
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at least four aquanauts. Hot and cold food can be supplied 
from the submarine compartment through a special drrangement. 
; 
Apparently, the experiment was very successful and met all 
expectations. The wide use of the submarines with Similar 


arrangements for aquanauts in the near future was predicted. 


Concurrently with their own development, the Soviet 


~ 
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Scientists are eager to obtain foreign technology. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to buy an American research Submarine, the 
Soviets turned to Canada. An agreement was signed between 
Sudoimport, purchasing agent for the Soviet Union, and International 
Hydrodynamics Company, Canada, to build a midget submarine called 
Pisces, capable of diving to 6,000 feet, 

A variety of new instruments for the oceanographic research 
and apparatuses have been recently developed. Two devices for 
measuring hydrophysical parameters, the LKI-3 aati LKI-4, the former 
for depths up to 200 meters and speeds up to 18 knots, and the 
latter for depths oe 300 metexs and speeds up to 15 knots, en 


6 
developed by Leningrad Shipbuilding Institute. 


At least two deep Submergence apparatuses with teievision 
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cameras and manipulators were developed. The first one, Krab, 


used primarily for examining underwater structures, was developed 
? 


63 
in 1967. The second one, called Underwater Geologist, is used 
primarily for geological sampling to the depths of 4,000 meters. 


(originally the depth was limited by the cable lengths to 


64 
3,200 meters). 


Istok, a probe for Fane up to 2,000 meters with "“super- 
Wesitive instruments" for measuring hydrophysical parameters of 
the water, was Pielioued by the Marine Institute of Hydronne een o 
an affiliate of the Ukrainian Academy of Science. The readings 
are instantaneously transmitted via cable to the Dneprel ae 
Minsk-22 computers, where they are processed and stoncueel 

The Special Design Bureau of the Sakhalin Scientific 
Research Institute developed a number of automatic devices for 
underwater Me neivsical soundings. For example, an automatic 
‘buoy station can either store the information or transmit it 
to tne ship, where it is processed. Considerable savings in the 
cost of the research work are expected thanks to the use e: such 


~ 


devices. 
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Many devices used by Soviet Oceanography are powered by 


° : } : 
radioactive element 4S energy sources. A number of such 
3 


generators, using Cesium-37, were built during the a 
1963-1967.°" Another series of isotope generators using mainly 
Strontium-90 was developed in the late 1960's, For example, 
Beta-3, with a capacity of 880 kilowatt TE eee be used for 
ten years in areas with temperatures down to ~70 degrees 
centigrade. Another generator, Ephir, can operate in an 
enviroment with temperature ranges from plue 60 to minus 60 
degrees peioesae °° 
Research and Plans for the 
Exploitation of Minerals in the Les 

While the Srowing world industrial output has generated 
an iucreased demand for minerals, only a tiny fraction of 1% of 
them come from the sea. Off-shore Seeger of oil, on the 
other hand, already represents close to 20% of world oil” : 
Production. In addition to the hundreds of millions of fone 
dissolved in the sea water, there are known deposits of minerals 
in the bedrock of the subsoil and right on the sea floor in 
quantities estimated to far exceed anything known on land. Up 
ee 

Bove aia RosSiya. 10 January 1970, 
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to the recent time, the level of technological development 
represented the major obstacle. The present, and ‘particularly 
4 
near-future, technology should be capable to provide accelerated . 
process of extracting minerals from the sea. 
The Continental Shelf is bound to be the first place 
where there will be wide extraction of nine eae However, the 
distribution of manganese nodules (concretions) , is, in general, 
‘beyond the Continental Shelf. Soviet Oceanographers have been — 
working for years COMCete rine the distribution and concentration ~ 
of manganese nodules, particularly throughout the central Pacific 
Ocean. These strange concretions, which look like tubers, ae not 
large, ranging in leugth from a fraction of a millimeter to 15 
centimeters. The biggest sample found by the Soviet oceanographers 
weighed 136 kilograms. Their concentrations on the ocean floor 
are variously a er to be from 100 to several hundred 
billion tons. Copper, cobalt, and nickel are also found in 
addition to manganese, 
The Continental Shelf of the Soviet Union, representing 
close to 1/3 of the world's total, covers 6.6 million squeeen 
kilometers. What is more important, approximately half of it 
lies in depths not exceeding 50 meters. However,’ the greatest 
part of the waters over the Soviet Continental Shelf is frozen 
Over during the winter, and in some areas ice is found eight or 
‘i 
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nine months out of the year. 


f 


During the last several years, research and development 
on the exploitation of minerals in the sea has been cohside mene 
intensified in the Soviet Union. Some initial steps toward 
actual extraction have already been taken. Experimental 
exploitation and enrichment of “titanium ore has been undertaken” 
in the Baltic, anda marine geological enterprise scheduled 
to start operation in 1972 was formede sf Special exteasaie to 
the Laptev Sea in 1967, after extensive Prospecting, made 
experimental exploitation of cassiterite and its as 
possible. The decision was made to form a marine geological 
enterprise for cassiterite extraction, with Operations starting 
in late 1971 or early 1972. To Speed up the axprolceen of 
cassiterite, a special’ vessel dubbed "Floating Geological Combine" 
WaS proposed which was to have all necessary equipment and living 
quarters for workers ‘aboard and be powered by nuclear energy. 
3 
The training of marine geologists in the Soviet Union 
accelerated,/ Odessa University in 1971 graduated the first group 
of marine engineer-geologists. A Special laboratory dealing With 
i 
Problems of engineering geology was organized at the university. 


Conducting experimental work on the floor of the Black Sea! the 
ae 
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scientists of Odessa University are using the theory of geolorical 


Similitude and modeling, developed by them. To inprove methods 


f 
of geological Prospecting, a model of the Black Sea Continental 


70 
Shelf and computers have been used. 


The Scientific Council of Moscow State University | 


coordinates the efforts of several departments involved in 


= 


= 
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geological research in the Pacific Ocean. A Special laboratory 


of the Moscow Geological Institute is working on the solution of 


a 


technological problems conuected with underwater extraction of - 
Minerals, and is developing special equipment to that end.. The 
departments of 13 universities, the Ministry of the Non-Ferrous 
Metal Industry, and several other Soviet institutes were 
cooperating in this endeavor. A Specially equipped vessel, the 
Tura, which is suitable for experimental exploitation and 
Serichment of alc has been used in the Pacific. Experimental 
exploitation of See ee and gold has naan conducted, wee new 
technology tested anes the vessel, ’ | 

In the Soviet Far East, a new research center, the 


Sakhalin-General Scientific Research Institute, subordinated to 
: . ; ; 


the Far Eastern Scientific Center, was organized and is very 


ae | 
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active in marine geology, ’2 


geologists has been Stressed in the Soviet Union. 


It was also 


emphasized that under certain conditions, the sea extraction 


of minerals might be cheaper than the land extraction, for in 


the former, there is no heed for the roads, and, 


Particularly in the northern seas and the Far Eas 
to the Caspian Sea, where off-shore Oil extractio 
conducted for many years. In the north, the most 
Soundings to date for oi] na natural gas were co 
the Barents and Kara Seas. The area of Pechora G 
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Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, 26 August 
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hence, 


oil Prospecting 

‘“ 
Coin addition 
n has been 


extensive 


uba is viewed 


1971, 
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has already been Proposed to consider the use of automated 
installations oe are being developed by Kominepht' te the 
off-shore oil extraction in the Arctic. The ee of 
special ships, including Submarines, for the Arctic oil industry 
has also been considered, | 

An intensive search for oil has been conducted in the Sakhalin 
area for ten years, Directional drilling, a method of drilling 
wells with a deviation ao the vertical of up to several 
thousand meters, was a and is in wide use in northern ~ m 
ekhalin. ” The Gipromornepht' Institute designed a special 
piece of equipment which would permit concentrating up to 200 
wells made by directional drilling on a peeako Vey small oil 
islana, ’° A floating drilling rig, Khazap, for off-shore drilling 


in sea ths up to 100 meters is being used, 


In addition to the Northern seas, the Far Eastern waters, 


and the Caspian Sea, certain areas of the Baltic Sea, the AZOv 
Sea, and the Black Sea are viewed as promising for future oil 


and gas exploitation. The results of a number of test drillings 


77 | 
- the Black Sea were StF c ine: : 
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The 24th Party Congress Directives for the Five-Year 
Economic Plan included a call 


"to enlarge Prospecting work in 


Ff 
the Shelf Zones of seas and oc 


Cans for discoveri 
| deposits", 


2stimated at 
| 


‘livers, 


One billion kilowatts, and the energy of all 


850 million kilowatts, The potential tidal energy of 
| } . 

he seas around the Soviet Union is estimated of 200 billion 
tlowatt hours per year, In 1968, the first Soviet tidal power 


tation, the 29000-KYy Kislogubskaya, near Murmansk, was built, 


de Projected Mezenskaya tidal power Station is Supposed to 


"nherate 1.5 Million kilowatts With a total annual output of 6 
stlion kilowatt hours. The potential tidal energy in the White 
79 
a4 area is assessed at 36 billion Kilowatt hours per year, 


ee 
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The Organizations 
nt ing at 
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The overall coordination Of Soviet oceanographic ahd 
related work is centered in the State Committee for Science > _- 
and Technology under the Gosplan. The Committee has a Scientific 
Council for the Study of oceans and seas and the utilization 
of their resources. The Council, together with other specialists 
of the State Committee, is rece involved in the coordination 
s Oceanographic research and its application. The research 

itself, however, is directed by the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, the Ministry of Fishing Industry, the Ministry of Merchant 
Marine, the Hydrometeorological Service, and the Hydrographical 
Service of the Soviet Navy. Basic research is conducted and 
Supervised mainly by the Soviet Academy of Sciences through its 
Oceanographic Committee in the Earth Science panacea 

Most of the basic oceanographic research is conducted 


in various specialized institutes of the Soviet Academy of 


Sciences, such as the Shirshov Institute of Oceanology, the 
ee 


It was widely claimed in Soviet scientific circles 
that, in view of the vastly broadened Scope of oceanographic 
research, neither the Scientific Council of the State Committee 
hor the Oceanographic Committee of the Academy of Sciences 
could effectively control and coordinate the efforts of Soviet 
9ceanography, and that new organizational principles should 
%@ applied. see, for example, Pravda, 25 March 1971, and 
Ll May 1969, 





Institute of Marine Geophysics, the Iustitute Of Earth Physics, 
the Zoological Institute, the Acoustics Institute, and Others, 
Various state universities, Such as Moscow and Leningrad 
Universities, and the Acadeny On Sciences of the Republics, 
particularly the Ukrainian Academy, are also contributing heavily, 
Industry are also oceanographic institutes, and their contribution — 


is Substantial and in many areas Crucial. A umber of Soviet 


of Oceanography, independently as well aS jointly With their 
Civilian Counterparts, particularly in the interest of Submarine 
Operations, anti-submarine warfare. and wee employment of various 
weapons, 

In addition to the Specialization of some SClentific 


institutions, Such as the Arctic and Antarctic Scientific 


Che following lostitutes are Subordinated to the center: the 
'COgraphical and Oceanographical Institute, 4 biological and 5 


ologic-geophysics institutes, &and the Sakhalin General Scleatific 
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Research PGA eine oe 


In 1967 the All-Union Scientific Research Idstitute 


4 


of Marine Geology and Geophysics was Organized in Riga, Latvia. 
The institute has 12 expeditionary ships incorporated in the 

: 82 | 
Baltic Expedition. A branch of the Oceanographic Institute 


of the USSR Academy of Sciences was recently established at 


Odessa with its own expeditionary fleet. The Institute of 
Biology of the Southern Seas has its branch in Odessa, too. 


Branches of the Hydrometeorological Service and of the 


Hydrographic Service of the Navy are also found in all me JO 
basins. Considerable agolsted research is conducted by the 
fishing and the Shipbuilding industries and the Merchant Marine. 

The Geographic Society of the USSR, one of the oldest in 
the world (it was founded on August 6, 1845) should be mentioned. 
The society consists of the geographic societies of 14 union 


republics, 160 branches and departments and three scientific 


; 83 
research institutes, and incorporates 18,600 members. The 
| 


society has along record of association with the Soviet Navy. 


During its Fifth Congress in December 1970, Commander-in-Chief 


| 
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of the Soviet Navy 8. G. Gorshkov stated that "the problem 
of studying and mastering the world ocean is becoming one of 
the greatest scientific-technical problems of the 20th oo 
and that the Navy's direct link with marine geographic 


research "is still far from complete". Several Navymen, 


including Gorshkov, were elected to the Scientific Council 


of the Society. 
It can be seen that the extensive organizational network - 
incorporates numerous scientific, industrial, and operational 


bodies dealing with the oceanography. 
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Conclusions 


\ 


Between the Revolution and World War II, Soviet 
oceanographic research, primarily hydrographic in eatnenee was 
conducted mainly in the contiguous seas. Although not far behind 
the world level of that period, Soviet oceanography did not 
distinguish itself, except for the scope of the Arctic research 


and the resulting knowledge. After World War II, however, the . 


~ 


Soviet Union gradually and steadily intensified its oceanographic _ 


efforts, placing initial emphasis on expeditions and the 
collection of much needed data. The Soviet research fleet has 
been considerably enlarged. While the fleet was previously 


composed of modified cargo, fishing, and ice-breaking ships, 
Oe 
during the decade of the 1960's a considerable number of specially 


designed oceanographic research ships were built, and modern, 


often unique equipment was installed in their laboratories. 


The scope of Soviet expeditions was greatly increased, and Soviet 


Y 


research ships are now operating in all areas of the world oceans. 





The Be ctor of both basic and applied research has been | 
| 

accompanied by an increase in the number of scientific | 
| 

organizations involved in it and in the number of scientific 


| 
workers employed and of those graduated from the educational 
| . | | 
institutions. In the applied research field, Soviet oceanography 
! 
| y 
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has probably been able to satisfy the demands of an expanding 
navy, merchant marine, and fishing fleet. During'the last 
decade, considerable attention has been devoted to. ee commeemeiiad 
Shelf and the exploration and exploitation of mineral resources. 


There are indications that efforts similar to the '"Man-in-the-Sea" 


program are underway in the Soviet Union. 


_ 
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While it is difficult to differentiate between what is 
purely military and What is purely of civilian interest- in 
oceanography, Soviet attention to particular ocean areas, the - a 
participation of the hydrographic ships of the Soviet Navy, and 
the nature of the research suggests the fulfillment of Sie 
Navy requirements, particularly for submarine operations. It 
is difficult to judge whether the Soviet Union is ahead of the 
United States in oceanography, but the near future will tell. 
The scope of Soviet oceanographic research and their extensive 
cooperation with other countries in the field have resulted in 
wide international oe oe aud have placed Soviet oceanography 
in one of the leading positions in the world. ‘There is every 


indication that Soviet oceanographic efforts will be intensified 


in the future. 
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CHAPTER y 
FISHING INDUSTRY 
General Developments 
ane VE Lopments 


Fish has always been an important part of the Russian 
diet. Prior to the 1917 October Revolution, fishing was rather 
well developed in Russia, especially in the areas adjoining seas 
and along large rivers and lakes. Expensive fish such as 
Sturgeon and fish products such aS caviar were among the famous 
Russian export items. Most of the catch was brought by individual 
fishermen, though fishing by specially formed communes and 
fishing villages was also quite common. The amount of "fresh 


water" fish far exceeded "salt water" catch. Immediately | 
3 \ 


following the Revolution, the Soviet Government initiated a number 
; \ 
| 
of measures designed to increase the supply of fish. By special 


decree of the Council of People's Commissars, dated December oe 
| 
{ 
1918, the Main Directorate for Fishing and the Fishing Industry 
known as Glavryba, headed by a special collegium, ‘was Organized. 


Soon, however, due to the ineffectiveness of that organization and 


the urgent need to increase the fish Supply, another decree of the 
° / 
i 
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Council of People's Commissars of May 31, 1921, liquidatea the 


State monopoly on fishing and gave Glavryba greater independence 
/ 


in the administrative, financial, and business aspects. | a 


Starting in L2G , Gosplan issued the first "control figures" 


for developing the fishing plan. In 1928, the first Five Year 


Plan for the development of the fishing inauscey was worked (out. 
The main goals of the plan were: accelerated catch growth, 
reduced cost of fishing, development of fishing fleet, and 
complete removal of Private Soviet Capital from the fishing of 


industry (foreign concession rights were left temporarily 


untouched). Under a uew order from the Soviet Government, however, 


more than two times Over original plan and by 1933 to achieve a 
2.6 times higher mee than the pre- revolutionary level. 
Obviously, the — Was not fulfilled. However, the very 
intensive work of many enterprises and Organizations resulted 

in some increase in the fish catch, in modest introduction of 

of new technology and in the building of a considerable aie of 
fishing vessels. 


In 1930 the first Soviet steel fishing trawlers were built 


_ 
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ma Leningrad. They had installation for the)producuionee aes 
meal and satan as well as storage capacities for Salted and 
4 
fresh (refrigerated by ice) fish. In 1934 the first Soviet. 
floating canning factory, Lagan', was built for service in the 
Caspian Sea. The ship was sees of receiving fish from 
trawlers and processing it. In 1937 the first fish processing 
factory ship was built — the Northern Basin. 

During the second half of the 1930s, the construction of 
fishing vessels was slowed down due to the lack of shipbuilding 
capacities, which were taken up by naval construction. The 
total catch for 1940 was 1.4 million (oe During the war many 
fishing ships were mobilized by the Soviet Navy. However, tishing 
continued even during the war, though at a lower intensity. 

After the end of World War II, the Soviet Fishiug Industry 
was in a bad state. Many fishing vessels had been lost in the 
war, and those which remained were in poor condition, with worn 
machinery and hulls in need of repair. The problem was aggravated 
by the fact that a considerable portion of the Soviet shipbuilding 


and ship repair capacities, was either destroyed or severely 


damaged. Moreover, the agricultural sector of the Soviet economy 
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was also in extremely bad Shape, and the country was in dire 
need of foodstuff. Consequently, the fishing industry was once 
’ 
again presented with an extensive plan for a fish catch. 
Starting in 1947, the Soviets succeeded in building a 


series of medium trawlers (SRT) for side trawling and for use 


of drift nets. In the late 1940's the pre-war catch level was 


- 


achieved. The greatest portion of the catch was obtained from 
internal waters Gavere Lakes) and close, off-shore, waters 

of the adjoining seas. Most of the fishing vessels of that time - 
Were represented by small seiners, employing fishing methods and 
gear which were not very productive. 

The turning point occurred about 1950, after which there 
waS an accelerated development of high sea fishing, resulting 
-in steadily growing catches. Restoration of the war-damaged 
industry and achievement of pre-war level of production together 
with growing shipbuilding capacities in East Germany and Poland 
aliies rapid parades of the fishing seeEes 


It is well known in the Soviet Union that for the same 


amount of protein, fish product requires couSiderably less capital. 
_- ee 


aoa capability of the Satellite countries to build 
Ships, particularly fishing vessels, were very important for 
the Soviet Union because its own Shipbuilding industry, though 
mainly restored and even growing, was busy fulfilling orders 
of a extensive naval shipbuilding Program, initiated in 1947. 
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investment than that needed for meat Products. It was also 
recognized that in order to achieve a large increkse in the Soviet 


catch, the high seas fishing Operations would have to be expanded. 


consisting not Only of trawlers, but mother Ships, factory Ships, 


refrigerator-transports, and support Ships such as tankers, tugs, 


ee). A number of such ships were built in the second half of 
1950's in the Soviet and foreign yards. ; 

The Soviet fishing fleet appeared for the first time in =i 
the Northwest Atlantic near Newfoundland in 1956 and later on 
the Western Edge of George's Bank. The similar ic took 
place in the Soviet Far East. These efforts resulted in the 
steadily Browing Soviet catch: 1950 - 1,627,000 tons; 1955 - 
2,495,000 tons; 1960 - 3,051,000 none 

The experience of Operations in remote fishing grounds 
convinced the Soviet specialists that the larger Sawa wae 
refrigerating or freezing facilities were needed to improve the 
efficiency of ybhe fishing operations. Also, the absence of any 
Overseas ol and the remoteness of fishing areas forced the 


| 
Soviets to Eaolss methods for processing the catch on i alata 


Srounds. The decade of the 1960's Witnessed a steady increase 
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in the size and capability of Soviet trawlers and the development 
of the auxiliary fleet, capable not only of Supporting a. large 
group of such trawlers for months, thousands of miles away from 
the Soviet shores, but also of processing the fish Bloat ‘The 
following measures were initiated to build such an efficient 


fleet: Soviet domestic yards continued to build medium trawlers, 


a 


~ 


but their size was doubled compared to those built in the 1950) se 
all of them have either refrigerating or ireezine Laciigidece 

In 1963 the Soviet Union started to build two classes of | 
trawlers, the Mayak and the Pioner. Both trawlers have a 
displacement of over 900 tons. In 1967-1969 two more classes of 
trawlers, the Ol'ga and Sargassa, were built, both with a 
displacement of around 1,000 tons. All four classes are capable 
of using a variety of fishing equipment such as drift and seine 
nets, trolls. and purse seines. At the end of the 1960's the 
act Series of Soviet stern trawlers was me: The Sudoimport 
Agency ordered hundreds of vessels abroad. In the early 1960's 

a series of over eighty Soviet-designed Tropik-class stern-slip 
freezer trawlers were built by East Germany. This AS followed 
by the Atlantic-class stern trawler, successor to the Tropik, also 


built in large series. Both classes of ships are equipped with 


the Vostra powered rudder, which gives them exceptional 
ee . 7 

id 
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mancuverability, and Sophisticated hydroacoustical gear for fareh 
detection, in both the horizontal and the vertical planes. 


4 


A Polish yard built a large series of Mayakovskii-class 
stern trawlers under Code B-26, designed and Originally built 
by the Soviet Union. 

During the 1960's, the five classes of Pa trawlers, 
the Pushkin, Mayakovskii, Leskov, Tropik and Atlantik, were 
delivered in large quantities to the Soviet fishing industry. 
They are called BMRT (Bolshoi Morozilniy Rybolovniy Trauler) , 

Or large freezer fishing trawler, and are capable of independent 

Operation for sixty-seventy days in remote areas of the oceans. 

Supported by mother Ships, not Only BMRT's, but SRT's, can stay . 

in the fishing area much longer, provided the crewS are relieved. 
In addition to freezing and refrigerating equipment, the 

trawlers have fish Drocessing plants. On the fishing grounds, 

the trawlers are Supported by factory-mother ships equipped with 

Processing lines ites: -ssace Storage and able to supply 

the trawlers with food, fuel, water, and medical and recreational 

facilities for its crews. 

Typical of the factory-mother ships is the Zakharov-class 


Which displaces 16,400 tons, has facilities for canning and freezing 


Tish and Producing fish meal for animal and plant food. She is 
te . ; 
Steps a detailed description of these fishing trawlers, see 


U. S. Naval Institute Procecdings, November 1970, 
ee 


ro A 


capable of receiving fresh, chilled or frozen catches simultaneously 
from up to re fishing vessels, moored alongside! Another 

' 
class of mother ships, the Severodvinsk, built in series by. the : 
Polish yards since 1955 (under modifications coded B-62 and’ 
B-64) , is used as a mother ship for 20-30 trawlers. Construction 
of a more advanced class of mother ships, the Professor Baranov, 
in a Polish yard under Code B-69, started in late 1967. 
Displacing 10,000 dwt, the ship has a fifty per cent greater 
capacity than previous series, with twenty fewer men in the 
crew thanks to the high degree of the automation. Her processing 
plant is capable of preserving about 200,000 cans of fish ial 
day in addition to packaging and processing fish paste and fish 
meal. Together with attached trawlers, at can operate at sea 
pam so Rio months. 

The fish transports also have fish processing lines and 
refrigerated storage and, in addition, deliver turn-around crews 
for fishing trawlers. Typical of such transports are the 
Bratsk-class with a 2,500-ton. displacement and the Pervomaisk and 
sevastopol classes, both displacing 5,000 tons. 

The older whale factory ships, Slava and Aleut, were joined 


by newer ones, Sovetskaya Rossiya and Sovetskaya Ukraina, 33,000 


tons and 46,000 tons, respectively. Whereas the former two were 





uy. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, March 1971. 


Se 


built primarily to Process Whales, the latter two are a 

: \ 
combination whale and fish factory. The experience gained 
in operating the Whaling "flotillas", With the whale factory 


ship aS command and mother ships, made a considerable contribution 


Ships for that service. 

The next Bre dn Sophistication in fishing methods and 
operations introduced into the Soviet fishing pues was the | 
combination stern trawler-factory Ship, Nataliya Koy' shova. 

Built by France as the lead ship in a Series, she was the largest 
trawler in the world, with a very sophisticated Production 

plant. The cannery is equipped with the PTU-100 Soviet-built 
industrial television System. She can remain at sea without 


replenishment for 120 days in independent Operations. The 


i esses 











o tons 





Fish Catch 20 tons 


60 tons | 


Fish Meal 35 ts. 













Freezer 
Factory | Factory 
Cannery 
Fishmeal Fish Oil Frozen 
for rom iG. Fish 
Animals 20 ton 
4t. 


type §S type N 
50,000 cans 50,000 cans 


Source: Sudostroyeniye No. 9, 1969. 
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All these measures brought about a considcrable increase 

fo the iter caveny-amen reached 6,030,000 tons in 1966. The 
, 

soviet high seas fishing fleet, the socalled Expedition Fishing 
Fleet, in 1966 accounted for more than 90% of the total Soviet 
fish catch. Forty-five per cent of all the Soviet fishing 
industry catch was processed attontaan The Suusiee emphasis» 
on the larger trawlers and self-sustained fishing fleets paid 
off. When operating near the Soviet Shore, e.g. the Barents Sea, 
one of the best Soviet trawlers would bring in one and one-half tons 
of fish per casting, while in the Atlantic ae brings in 
fifteen or twenty tons. Therefore, the big trawlers could make 
a profit even if the trip to and from the fishing grounds takes 
a month, and costing from 2 to 2.5 million rubles to build were 
amortized in 2.5 eae | 

The Twenty-Third Party Congress in April 1966 endorsed 
the recommendations to increase Soviet efforts in developing 
the fishing industry, and increased appropriations to that end 
by é@ighty-four per cent for the period 1966-1970. This was 
a powerful boost which accelerated the development oduetaenere 


industry even more. The direction taken was toward more sophisticate;s 


and more specialized ships. 
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IMewucusteot 1968, the SOviet Union was host to the 


International Fishing Industry ete eee Inrybprom-68) held in 
3 


Leningrad, in which twenty-two countries, including the USA, 
England, all the European countries, and Japan participated. 


Soviet participation in the fair was very extensive. Twenty-five 


ministries and directorates, more than fifty Scientific research 
institutes and about 150 enterprises represented. The Soviets 
exhibited ten fishing Ships, including the fish factory: Uborevich, 


whose automated Processing lines are Capable of Producing 300,000 ~ 


cans per day +2 


The Soviet search for more efficient and Productive ships 
in the 1960's resulted in the building of the first and only 
catamaran fishing trawler, Eksperiment. The specially designed 
fishery system for Eksperiment has permitted combining two kinds 
of fishing, seining —_ trawling, and one of the trawl can be 


used constantly. While the Ship is only 130 feet long, it has 


\ 
a beam of seventy feet, which gives an unusually large deck for 


its size, and permits a large working area for its crew of 


~ 


: 
twenty-five’ The extensive tests not Only met, but exceeded, the 
} . 


design Specifications, and the decision was made to have a ‘special 

Shipyard in one of the Baltic Republics to Specialize in the 
ee 

2 | 
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construction of catamaran vessels. 


In 1969 the largest fishing Ship in the world With a 


Union. The Vostok factory Ship combines in it the characteristics 
of at least five types of Ship: dry cargo ship, with a storage 
capacity of over 13,000 tons; a fish factory Shatee With the 
capacity to process 300 tons of ray materials, including the 
production of 150 »900 cans and 180 tons of frozen fish, fishmeal 
and industrial Oil; a passenger ship with a Capacity of over 
600; a tanker, and a refrigerator Ship. She is able to spend 
four months in tropical waters Without replenishment. But 
the most unique feature of the Vostok factory ship is the 
fourteen Nadezhda-class fishing boats carried aboard. The 
Nadezhda-class fishing boat displaces around Sixty tons, and its : 
hull is made of plastic. They can be deployed from a mother ship 
to their fishing eitons and, while fishing, are Supported by a J 
helicopter from Pin the Vostok. The Vostok is capable of 
independent as well as expeditionary fishing .in the most renote 
areas of the world oceans. 
At the end of 1960's, the Soviets also increased the depth 
of the trawling, During the 1950s and the beginning of the 1960s, 
— 


13 
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the trawling was being done to depths Of 200-400 meters. In 
1969 one-thousand-meter depths were fished, and the tendency 
. j 
Since has been to ever §reater depths, For this purpose a 
special large refrigerator trawler, the Meridian-class, was 


designed. A more powerful Propulsion plant drives the Ship at 


a speed of six knots While trawling. The trawl depth is increased 


~ 
~~ 


to 1,200-1,500 meters" The Meridian-class Was followed by a 
nhunber of super trawlers. The ie os ae 8,000 tons Gorizont-class, 
has an underway speed of fifteen Knots, is equipped with the ~— — 
Processing plant Producing thirty-five tons of fish per day, 
including twelve tons of fillet, 2,000 cans, and fish meal, 
Another Super trawler, the Prometei, is designed for service in 
the tropics, while a third, the Barentsevo More, in northern 
Miers.” According to the 1971-1975 Plan, Soviet fishermen are 
to fish to depths of 5,000 meters, and the corresponding fishing 
vessels and e€quipment are being plannea, t® 

A number of emai and medium fishing trawlers for fishing 
in closed seas, such as the Baltic and the Black Seas, and also 


PEClalized Shrimp trawlers have been designed and built. The 


ee 
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increase in the trawler fleet has been accompanied by a 
corresponding increase and Sophistication in fish ‘processing 
factories and refrigerated transports. The fish teed. 
Korablestroitel' Klopotov, has a fish Drocessing plant with 

a seventy-four percent higher Productivity than that on the 
Zakharov-class. pePinoing 15,300 tons, the Ship has a crew ci 
only 120, thanks to the ~~ degree of automation. The Ship is “% 
designed to operate Only in northern and temperate latitudes. 

For work in tropics and equatorial waters, another Ship, the = 
Khabarov, displacing 22,600 tons, was built. The ship production 
Plan is designed for Specializing in expensive fish and producing 
high-quality canned fish. To Satisfy the growing Soviet need 

for fish meal, a Series of Pos'et-class fish Processing factories 
is being built. Displacing 28,200 tons, the Pos'et is equipped 
With special submersible fish Pumps, and is eananie of receiving 

up to 800 tons of fish per day from the trawlers. Its plant 

turns out 120 tons of fish meal per day in addition to other 


17 
varieties of fish Products, including fillets and cans. | 


Ye 
A series of twelve 12 ,900 dwt refrigerated transports nas 
been ordered and is under construction in France. The ship has 
avery powerful refrigeration plant Providing a temperature of 


| 
Minus 30°C and a powerful propulsion System which drives the 


a 
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ship at a speed of nineteen knots. Some of the ships of the 


series, which have already been constructed, are blanned to be 
3 


used on the Soviet Far East-Black Sea line to deliver fish 

; 18 
products to the European part of the Soviet Union. A series 
of refrigerated transports, the Karl Libnekht class, is being 


built in East Germany for service in the Soviet Northern Basin. 


The world-wide extension of fishing by the Soviet Union 


i 


through the socalled expeditionary method, which employs 


large fishing flotillas centered around and supported by : 


wwe 


factory mother ships, cousiderably reduces the unit cost of 

sea food by processing the catches afloat. Besides the obvious 
@fononic advantages, self-sufficient flotilla operations represent 
the most logical solution, for the geographic factor dictates it. 


The Soviet Union has no overseas bases from which fishing 


, 20 
Operations can be conducted. 


S Wodnyy Transport, July 8, 1971, and November 24, 1970. 


19 
Vodnyy Transport, February 18, 1971. 
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ities the decade of the 1960's Soviet efforts resulted 
in an agreement with Spain to use a port in the Canary Islands 
4S an Overseas operating base. Cuba can be mentioned as a 
s€cond such place. A number of countries such as Nigeria and 
‘auritius, provide the Soviet fishing fleets with the right 
tO make port calls, where some minor repairs can be performed. 
3ut, in general, those are rather minor exceptions compared 
"ith the magnitude of Soviet fishing expeditions, some of which 
\Qvolve up to several hundred vessels ina given area. 


C7 
tt 
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The operations of a large fishing flotilla ,for example 
Poe the southeastern Atlantic, described recently résembled the 
j 
operation of a large naval fleet headed by the comnaape* eas 
of the expedition) and divided into formations (flotillas) 


each headed by its own commander, 


A captain's couference held via radio Recta in the 
decision to switch Pears grounds to an unidentified area 
nearby Walvis Bay. A nuumber of ships were sent ahead for fish 
reconnaissance. After Searching for fish with the help of 
hydro-acoustical gear and supported by data obtained earlier 
from research Ships, Oceanographic details, and fisheries 
exploration data, the reconnaissance ships reported its 
findings to the mother ship, which supplies direction and 
guidance to fleet operations. After schools of fish were 
found and caught, the trawlers headed to the mother ship or 
the refrigerated transport, where the catch was unloaded. 
According to a SIE Some fishing vessels went to Lagos, 
a where their crews were relieved and flown back home. 
The expedition lasted for the six months. “+ 

The operations of each expedition and fishing flotilla 


are controlled from Moscow, where the main information center 
ee 
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Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, December .17, 1970, and 
January 27, 28 and Zoe LO" Ll. 
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of the fishing industry not Only has the location of each fishing 


vessel, but collects andanalyzes the amount and qualities of the 
3 
catches and, hence, the effectiveness of the Operations. ‘The 


.center was described as follows: behind the panels of computer 


there is a huge operational map of the fishing fleet. The 


information showed that in the distant waters there were 


as 


1,929 Soviet fishing Ships, of which 1,420 were fishing, 103 
were underway (to or from fishing areas) and 149 were in ports.“ 


Their catches for a day, a week, and fromthe beginning of the’ 


fishing cruise, as well as loads including fish, fuel, and other 
supplies, were known. The center resembles the work of an | 
operations department of a naval Staif. 

In 1970, 7.2 million tons of fish was caught in the seas 
and the oceans (not counting the catch in the inte mmes waters) - 
m increase of close to fifty per cent over 1965. The growth 
ft the Soviet Fishing Fleet and its technological sophistication 
viously contributed greatly to such a catch. However, the 
chievement would not have been possible without the tremendous 
ffort of the Soviet scientific research and. development | 


Tganizations Supporting the Soviet Fishing Fleet. Now we shall 


Xamine the history and the development of the Soviet efforts 
Q this area. 
ee 
22 , 
SOvetskaya Rossiya, May 19,1971, 
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Research and Development 
[a oe 
\ 


It is now generally accepted that the success of fishing 
industry depends upon two factors: efficiency and ee 
While the former, efficiency, mainly is a product of 
technology, which was briefly discussed above,-the latter, 
knowledge, comes from the marine Science research. Many experts 
in the field are agreed Fe the quality and emphasis of Soviet 
research in support of fisheries exceeds that of any other 
country and, especially in recent times, the Soviets have made 
considerable progress in the application of modern science to 
ocean fishing. 

The first Soviet Scientific Research Institute of the 
Fishing Industry, Plavmornin (Floating Marine Scientific 
Institute) was organized in 1921 with the tasks of "broadly 
ranging research in the Arctic Ocean and adjoining vasaueedal The 
importance attached to the research in the interest of the fishing 


industry can be illustrated by the following: the decree which 


established Plavmornin and was Signed by Lenin provided the 


SS ——‘—tis 

PF sce. for example, Marshall D. Shulman, "The Soviet Turn 
to the sea'', Uses of the Seas (Englewood Cliffs, N . J geeerrentice= 
Hall, 1968), and Wilbert McL. Chapman, Fishery neoprene in 
Offshore Waters" » The Law of the Sea: Offshore Boundaries and 
and Zones (Columbus: Ohio State University DERE 1967). 
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q@eatute with equipment, fuel, and food on the same basis 
s “utmost important state agencies". As a result of more than 


| | 
hirty expeditions in the Barents, White, and Kara Seas aboard 


he Persei, the first Bathymetric chart was created, the es 
ystem was studied, and considerable knowledge of the biological 
roductivity of the waters and the sea bottom Ee obtained. 
uring the period 1921-1926 a ee of specialized laboratories, — 
ubordinated to the Central Institute of the Fishing Industry 

n Moscow and serving the fishing regions around Murmansk, the _ 
o East, the Caspian, and the Black Sea was created. 

Of considerable importance for the development of fishing 
'dethe Barents Sea was the organization of GOIN (State | 
ceanographic Institute) at the end of 1929. In 1932 the 
pecially organized Murmansk Herring Expedition established 
he possibility of drift fishing for herring in the Barents Sea. 

t the end of 1933. this expedition was merged with the Murmansk 
tachment of GOIN, — the PINRO (Polar Scientific Research 
ustitute of Marine Fisheries and Oceanography) was created. 

In 1926 the Pacific Scientific-rishing Station was ; : 
rganized "to study the fish reserves of the Far Eastern seas 
Or the purpose of commercial fishing". in the late 1920's, 


he Pacific Station concluded studied of the biology and 


listribution of Kamchatka crabs. Based‘upon the findings of the 


P 


OT 
y) 
C2 


mation a rather sizable industry for catching, processing, and 
canning of crabs was established in the area. In ‘the 1930's: 
4 


canned crab was one of the important items of Soviet export. 


-— 


In 1930 the station was reorganized into the Pacific Scientific 
Research Institute of Fisheries and Oceanography (TINRO). 

In the late 1920's and early 1930's, conside tania 
attention was devoted to the eee and improvement of fish 
processing methods, including salting processes, and guality 
of salt. The work of the fishing industry research institutes | 
made an important contribution to the development of the Soviet 
salt industry, thereby precluding the need for importation of 
salt from abroad. (Salt used to be an important item in Russian 
and later Soviet import). The ae cose developed new 
technological processes for the processing of caviar-the first 
item of the fishing industry sold on export: 

The fishing expeditions of 1936-1939 proved the profitability 
of herring fishing in the open sea and discovered rich herring 
grounds in the Northern and Pacific waters. The methodology of 
long-term forcasts for bottom fish and herring was worked ai 
As a result of work of the scientific institutes prior to World 
War II, the Soviet Union had developed a good picture of the 
nature and volume of the fishing resources in the seas adjoining 


her waters. 
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» the Study of the 


distribution of plankton, development Of new nets, trawils, and - 


the improvement Of their effectiveness, and the development of: 


‘ew methods of fishing, including the use of electrical Current, 


ight, and low-frequency Sounds, 


Today there are Cighteen resear 


‘Shing industry, 


AtlantNiRo - Atlantic Scientific Research Institute of. 
ne Fisheries and Oceanography 


AZcherNIno ~ AZOv-~Black sea Scientific 


Research Iustitute 
arine Fisheries and Oceanography 


KaspNIIRKh Caspian Scientific Research Institute of 
‘ries e. 
‘ries 
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NIKIMRP - Scientific Research and Design Institute of 
the Fish Industry 


Giprorybprom ~— State Institute for the Design and Planning 
of Enterprises and Machinery of the Fishing Industry ; 


Giprorybflot — State Design Institute of the Fishing Fleet 
AS can be seen each major Soviet basin has at least one institute 


assigned to it, 


= 
rs ~ 


The PINRO Institute presently conducts up to Sixty 7 
expeditions annually, during Which around 8,000 Socalled 
Oceanographic Stations are Performed and large amounts of 2 
biological data collected, (Mass PUUVEYS TOL fiche nearing 
M150, 000 Samples per year). The institutes OWRS Sixteen research 
Ships. Since 1958 the institute has been conducting Work on - 
elinatizaticn Of Pacific Salmon in the White ana Barents Seas. 

The TINRO owns a fleet of thirty-six research ships and 
is conducting research on all known or Potential fishing grounds 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Soviet Fishing Research Institutes Work out new 
methods of fishing Processing especially suitable for employment 
aboard factory a. Such methods include Smoking in a high- 
Voltage field ae WOE icn With head Processing usinginfra-red 


Tays. The 6amma radiation Process for Canning is under 


development, and an experimental installation Called Stavrida 
_— 


* Pi shine Industry No, 3, 1974" 7 2 
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was successfully tested in 1970 aboard the scientific Ete 
Akademik Knipovich, built in 1964 specifically for research 
in the remote areas of the ocean, where the so tential of 
future fishing groundsare determined. Research work has 


begun on determining the best means of utilizing Antarctic 


Krill for human nutrition. (This represents the first attempt 


= 
~ 


to use plankton as a human food). The ship's processing plant 
produced a special cheese containing Krill protein. : 

In addition “a the surface research ships, the pemenne, = 
since 1958 has been uSing a converted W-Class submarine, Severyanka, 
for the research. This submarine gathered considerable data on 
fish habits as well as the efficiency of trawling methods. 

In May 1971, the decision to build two more submarines for 

fishing research was announced. One will be of long range and 
endurance and the Sead, a midget type for short icy et 

Also the Soviets are using anumber of submersibles, such as 
Sever-1, with eine depths up to six hundred meters; Sever=2, 
a self-propelled type eguipped with a manipulator and working 
depths of we than 1,000 meters; and the Gvidon self-propelled 
"underwater laboratory with submergence depths of several : 


26vedelya No. 21, May 17-23, 1971. 
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hundred meters". Another device aiding in the Study of iin 
behavior of the trawls as well aS of fish is the Bathyplane 
Atlant, Which, with a man aboard, is towed behind the fishing 
vessel and is Capable of Photographing and reporting on the 


27 
fishing process itself. 
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The Atlantic Scientific Research Institute has Special 
department of marine electronics. The department designed and 
developed a number of underwater Ty equipments which automatically 


observe the behavior of the trawl and transmit the Picture to 7 


the trawler. Two Such equipments, IGEK and PRITSEL, are Said 
to improve trawl Productivity by more than thirty per cent, 
and the latter is Capable of Seeing schools of fish hundreds 
of meters away from the trawl.°° A number of Sophisticated 
SOnars for finding Schools of fish have been developed. 
Apparently the quality of these Sonars iS rather high, because 
Bie of them, the Kalmar, is Capable of detecting a Single fish 
at neptis up to 800 Pie | | 

In order to attract fish and to coucentrate qa fish school 


>? 


just prior to the trawl, a Special rocket which spreads an | 


aromatic bait has been used. Originally, the rockets were 


ee 
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bottom trawl catches then. In that way, the effectiveness 


| of the fishing gear is increased by 300-5004. 


fact of life. For example, in 1966 Over four milliog tons of 


erring was taken in Northern Atlantic, While in 1969 the catch 


mount to a little Over two million tons. In the Northeastern 
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the Soviet Union, Iceland, Denmark, anq Norway, the annudl 


herring catches decreased catastrophically: 


Iceland, more 
57,000 tons) ; 
Norway, Close to Seven 
USSR, more th 
75,000 tons) , 


than 13 times (from 770,000 to 


times; 
an Six times (from 500,000 to 


Each side blames the Other, 32 
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there were four huge Schools of herring, and now there is only 


one in the Okhotsk Sea. 


Soviet Scientists Warned the fishing industry On the 


© World were inclined to consider the we 


| 
alth of the 
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ce@an wulim{ted. , which, are 
1@vitably the results of a Superficial knowledge of 
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SPIDION Of scientists concerning the maximum level of fishing 
which the oceans would be able to sustain differ widely. 

Some conclude that the world fishery production could we 
increased up to two hundred million tons Without any radical 


development such as fish farming, aod the ocean would be able to 


34 : 
sustain it. Other scientists, including many Soviets, put the 


- 
~ 


maximum sustainable level somewhere between one hundred million 
and 150 million tons. But the growth in world population, the’ 
steadily increasing number and size of Ships involved in fishing — 
together with the sophistication of fishing eguipment, and, 
finally, the growth, though at a slower rate, of fish catches, 
have convinced the majority of the: sciemuers that, if the present 
practice continues, the ocean might become a biological desert. 
Moreover, it was clearly stated in the Soviet press that the 
traditional methods of catching fish in the world oceans will 

not meet human needs in the future. It was also emphasized 

that in spite of OREO possibility @ increasing catches in 
inland waters considerably, its capability, will be limited. 
Strong arguments have been made in the Soviet Union for drastic 
changes in fishing. to switch from the methods of Simple hunting 


of fish to rational and scientifically based methods of fish 

eee 
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Milner B. Schaefer, "Economic and Social Needs for Marine 


Resources," Ocean Engineering: Goals, Environment, Technology, 
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35 
harvesting. In order to achieve such a rational use of the 


ocean wealth the following has been proposed: 
) s 


- to study and master those areas of the ocean and catch 
— 


those forms of the aquatic life which has not been used 


intensively; 


~ to increase fishing in the middle layers as well as 


fe, er 
-~ 


pelagic fishing were considerable resources of anchovies, 
mackarel, tuna, marlins, Sharks, and other types of fish 
exist; . 

- to improve methods for determining fishing resources in 
order to establish maximum sustainable level of catches; 

- more rational fishing in relation to the size and the 
age of the fish caught; | 

- conSiderably increase catches of small previously not 
used fish and such form of sea life as Krill, for production 
of protein or fish protein concentrates (FPC) ; 


- to increase the practice of transportation of certain 


fish from one area of the ocean to another (primarily off-shore 


| 
! 
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areas) and to assist fish in acclimation; 
- to intensify the use of the Continental Shelf and to 
Create there a sort of aquaculture which would potenially becone 


a major marine food production areas. 
ee 
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Presently, to exercise conservation practice, research 
hips are being sent to the prospective fishing grounds, ahead 
f the arrival of the fishing fleets, where they deconneme not 
oly the quantity and type of fish available, but also — 
ish size and determine fish age. This procedure is claimed 
o minimize the possibility of catching young fish and decreases 
he chances of over-catch. As was Stated above, the production 
Wibess for fish protein paste from krill has been developed 
od the needed equipment tested. It has been claimed that 
he catches ofkrill measured in protein units may ria 
s much protein as presently obtained from all world es 
Some steps are being initiated in the direction of 
eveloping aquaculture. From the experimental grounds of 
zcher-NIRO, some forms of sea life and sea weeds are being 
arvested at half the cost of the conventional methods at sea. 
Oviet scientists have long been working to improve the breed 
f the fish, and recently a major success was reported. A 
rolonged experiment had resulted in the hybrid of a beluga and 
sturgeon. It was claimed that nature's barrier had been 


vercome, and a new fish called bester, whose "parents" are the 


eluga and the sturgeon is very viable and fast growing. In 
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1966 the second generation of this fish was developed from the 
roe laid by the bester. It is now claimed that the bester came 
] 


out of the experimental state long ago and is ready for natural 


breeding and reproduction, prospects for which were considered 


very favorable. 


Fishing by -Kolkhozes and in Inland Waters : 


In addition to the fishing enterprises subordinated to 
the Ministry of the Fishing Industry, there are hundreds of 


-_——- 


fishing kolkhozes (collectives, organizationally similar to 
the agricultural collective farms), involved in fishing in . 
inland waters as well as at high sea. Under the Model Statue 
of the Fishing Kolkhoz, approved by the Council of People's 
Commissars on 16 February 1939, all motor and sailing boats 
used for fishing and transport, machinery, fishing gear and 
net-making equipment were collectivized in the Fishing Kolkhoz. 
An important mee in the operation of Kolkbozes used to 
be played by the socalled motor-fishing stations (MRS). By 
the end of the 1950's however, the methods of allotment of 
technical production equipment to Kolkhozes by the MRS were 
found inadequate, and the system was changed. All equipment 
formerly belonging to the MRS's was sold to the Kolkkozes, and 


the MRS's became technical stations for the repair. Since that 


/ Dol 





time, the ships, fishing gear, etc. have been sold to the 


\ 
kolkhozes on a cash or credit basis. 


‘ 
In 1969 the total kolkhoz fishing fleet had about 10,000 

fishing vessels and accounted for about one-quarter of the total 
Soviet fish catch. Only in Kamchatka and Sakhalin are Piece 
more than five hundred fishing couneeess and _— than 180 

of them are involved in sea and ocean fishing. Their fleet has 
a relatively small number of large freezer trawlers (BMRT), a 
few hundred medium refrigerator trawlers (SRT) and a few hundred 
ocean-going seiners. Working for the kolkhozes there are over 
2,000 captains and navigators with regular certificates. The 
reason that the kolkhozes fish in distant waters (coucurrently 
and quite often together with the expeditions of the Ministry 

of the Fishing Industry) is not for their love for navigation 

Or even the better quality of fish there, but the absence of 

fish in nearby off-shore waters. The Far Eastern regious of the 
Soviet Union are a classical example,but their case is especially 
typical for MOchee reason. Several years ago, not to mention 
the pre-World War II period and the first decade following! fish 
was found in abundance in those waters, but ever greater plans 
for catches, the real demand for fish in the country, good pay 
(frequently many times over that in the agricultural collective 
farms) promoted not only a rapid development of the fishing fleet 

| - 
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in the kolkhozes, but unreasonably large catches which often 


considerably exceed the processing capacity of the fishing 
f 


industry. In all fairness, it should be stated that the Soviet 
fishermen are not alone responsible for the overexploited waters 
of the Okhotsk Sea, around Kamchatka and the Kurile Islands; 


Japanese fishermen made their own considerable contribution. 


- 
~ 


~ 


Soviet scientists made, what appeared to be, a correct prognosis, 


set a quota of fishing and warned against excessive catches, 


38 
but they were ignored. As a result, all that could be done was ~ 


for the kolkhoz fishing fleet to follow Ministry of the Fishing 
Industry and to fish all over the world. 

However, to that end a qualitatively different, much more 
sophisticated and expensive fleet of ships was needed, which 
was developed but to such a degree that it does not now differs 
much from the fishing fleet of Ministry of the Fishing Industry. 


The kolkhoz fleet uses the same type of refrigerator-transports 


o 


and similar methods of fishing used by the Ministry's flotillas. 
| 


| | 
The economics of the state-owned fishing enterprises and ne 
: | 
kolkhozes, however, differ sharply, as does the pay received 
| 


by the fishermen, as illustrated by the following, hypothetical 
example: Let us assume that Ivanov is a fishermanaf the 


State-Owned Fishing Flotilla, and Petrov is a fisherman ofia 


| 
t 
1 
’ 
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Kolkhoz. From the very beginning of a fishing cruise they are 
in unequal positions. While underway to the fishing ground 
Ivanov receives socalled "navigational pay" of xpproxtulbery 
160 rubles per month; Petrov is paid nothing. If the fishing 

is extremely poor and Ivanov catches little or:nothing, he will 
Beit be paid his guaranteed salary (seventy-five per cent of 
navigational pay), plus an area differential". 

Length of service in the state fishing industry is well 
rewarded. For example, in the northern areas, fishermen receive 
a ten per cent increase in their basic pay every six mouths. 
Petrov receives none of those benefits and is paid only yor the 
fish caught and delivered ashore or aboard a refrigerator-transport. <= 
It is true that kolkhozes pay their fishermen more per unit 
of fish Paehe than the fishing industry pays its fishermen, but, 
on the other hand, the State pays the kolkhozes considerably 
less per unit than it pays to the State owned fishing enterprises. af 

How do kolkhozes manage to exist under those conditious? 

The “secret" is quite simple ~- by the considerably higher © 
productivity of their fishermen, by better and cheaper maintenance 7 
and repairs, primarily performed by their members, and a very 


normal desire of the Kolkhoz fishermen to make money. Kolxhoz 


fishermen are making 400-600 rubles per month, considerably more . 


» 
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than the average wages of a Soviet worker of 140-160 papies per 
month. A smaller administrative superstructure ang Simplicity 
of accounting methods and control make Kolkhoz overhead costs 
considerably lower than those of the State owned enterprises. ‘ 

It iS a common practice that fishing kolkhozes in the 
Soviet Union are assigned to a State Pes fishing combine | 
(fish processing factory) , whose existence is to a large degree 
due to the kolkhozes. The System was designed in order to cet 
kolkhoz monies into the State budget, and works as follows: 
The combine acts as a broker between the kolkhozes assigned to 
it and buyers of fish the kolkhozes ene Regardless of to 
whom the kolkhoz catches are to be delivered, whether a domestic 
or a foreign customer, this catch is counted aS partial fulfillment 
of the combine's plan, and the combine is paid for it by the 
buyer. From the money received, the combine in turn pays the 
kolkhozes, but a considerably smaller sum than received from the 
buyer. By just such a practice, in 1969 in Kamchatka alone 

| 


the combines "received" from the kolkhozes twelve million rubles. 


~= 


But being on a self-accountability basis and because of their 


lower productivity, in addition to the twelve million rubies 


they received a nineteen million ruble subsidy from the state. 
Propouents of the new economic reform launched in the 
ee 
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Soviet Union in 1965 raised the natural question: If kolkhozes 


are managing to pay for their own operation and make a considerable 


bf 
profit, and in effect are subsidizing the combines, maybe it is 


Bi es 
40 7 
more logical for them to own these combines. Naturally, this 


question remained unanswered, because if the proposed "transaction” 


were to go through, the next logical step would be to buy 


a 


regional, state-owned fishing enterprises and ultimately to 
buy out the Ministry of the Fishing Industry. Another idea 
proposed in the Soviet Press was to assign only off-shore fishing ~ 
to kolkhozes, reserving pelagic fishine for the staee@liea 
fishing industry. But, as Stated earlier, there are not many 
fish left in the off-shore waters around the Soviet Union. 

The notoriously inadequate Soviet price system is hurting 
the kolkhozes badly. The July 1967 price reform elevated the 
prices for metal and hetal peeaucwe, A seiner which used to 
cost 400,000 rubles prior to the reform cost 750,000 rubles 
after reform and a BMRT which used to cost 2.5 million rubles, 
now costs 3.6 million. Even though the prices for a ton of 
fish remained the same, the kolkhozes managed to operate - a, 
considerable ieee by exercising initiative and ingenuity. 
For example, after ship repair prices were ae the kolkhozes 


-began to repair their ships themselves, and established a number 
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of their own small repair yards, saving up to 100,000 dae 
on the repair of a BMRT compared with the cost of'the repairs 
at a state-owned ship repair yard. But because the soenaaa 
"state interests" always prevail, the initiative of the kolkhozes 
in these directions is constantly being restrained. In spite 


all of these, the kolkhozes catches are large, and the operational 


-= 
cond 


cost lower. 

The efforts of the State Fishing Industry and the fishing 
kolkhozes resulted in a steady increase of Soviet catches during 
the five year period 1965-1970, with the total catch for the 
five years exceeding 34 million tons, or fifty-five per cent 
more than the preceding five years period. The annual Soviet 
per capita consumption of sea food increased by 36.5%, to 1722 
kilograms (thirty-eight pounds) in 1970. 

But sea fishing, though known and practiced in Russia for 


| 
traditionally, a considerable amount of fish was caught in the 


{ 


| 


z t 
inland waters,(rivers, lakes, and other fresh water bodies) as 


centuries, has only recently become the predominant, for 


well as closed seas. In contrast to the steadily growing | 
catches in the seas and oceans, the catches in inland waters 


are steadily declining. For example, the catches’ in Sea of AZOV 
| 
i 
were: 1936, 158,000 tons; 1946, 52,000 tons; 1956, 25,000 tons; 
| 
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and 1965, 14,000 tons. The picture is not better in lakes and 

fevers: prior to the Revolution; in 1913. 614,000 tons of 

fish were caught in them: in 1962 the figure was 426,000 tons, 
ve 

and in 1968, 270,000 tons. (These figures reflect the catches 

of only expensive fish, such as sturgeon, beluga, sterlet, etc.) 

The declining catches have been the direct ver of depletion 

in fish stock, which have assumed alarming: proportions. Compared 

with 1937 the guteies~or certain fish decreased as follows: 

sturgeon, two times; sundre, seven times; salmon, five times; 

caspian herring, thirty times. Continuous pressure from ever 

increasing plans forced inland fishermen to catch more and | 

more small fish. In 1937, 254,000 tons of small fish were caught, 

while in 1967 this figure reached 560,000 tons. But it is 

well known fact that large fish eat small ones, and because of 

the catastrophic decrease in the latter, the potential damage 

to overall inland fish resources increased considerably. The 

problem was aggravated by the pollution inevitably accompanying 

industrial development, which, in addition, required more and more 

electric power. Consequently, the large number of Ay droeleetete 

stations and dams built on the Soviet rivers violated the regular 


fish migration routes. It must be said that a number of provisions 


to eliminate the problem were planned and implemented. Bypasses 





+2) iteraturnaya Gazeta No. 30 and No. 50, 1968, and NO. 2207 
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oma elevators were built at the dams, but fist quite or cen 
refused to take a free ride on elevators or follow prescribed 
channels and stubbornly tried to return to their spawning 
grounds through familiar ways which were blocked by concrete. 
Complaints are being voiced that the best scientists and 
experts have been employed by the fishing ‘acest involved 
in the sea and ocean fishings and not enough funds have been 
allocated for Po conten in the interest of inland fishing. 
Another problem, and this is of a typically Soviet nature, is 
the administrative or organizational problem. It is impossible 
to determine who is responsible for ne inland waters, their 
purity, and the preservation of fish. This was admitted by no 
less an authority than the Minister of ane Fishing Industry of 
the tier. The Soviet Ministry of the Fishing Industry is 
nominally in overall charge of all matters concerning fishing. 
Keeping waters free of pollution lies with the corresponding 
ministries of the various industries, to whom the fulfillment of 
the plan is the primary goal aud anti-pollution measures, in 
Spite of the existing regulations, a remote, secondary goal at 
best. The Ministry of the Fishiaog Industry, overwhelmed by the 
problems associated with sea and oceanic fishing obviously does 


not and, in all objectivity, probably cannot pay enough attention 
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to inland waters. For these reasons, the republic ministries 

and administrations are arguing that they alone should be 
entrusted with matters associated with inland fishing, and not 
only responsible for the catches and fulfillment of plan. In 
reality, the arguments, of course, are centered around of control 


of funds research facilities. At the end of 1960's, only four 


per cent of total capital investment in the Soviet fishing j 


44 
industry was allocated for the development of inland fishing. 


Certain measures aimed at correcting the existing situation— 
have been undertaken. At present, the Main Directorate ror 
Fishing and Fish Farming in inland basins coordinates the efforts 
of republic fishing ministries and directorates in their fish 
preservation efforts. Ten scientific research institutes of 
the Ministry of the Fishing Industry of the USSR and a group of 
scientists from the SORA Academy of Sciences are searching for 
a solution and are experimenting in order to stabilize inland 
water fish resources and to promote their growtn. One dungeon 


and twenty fish factories and farms have been established. One 


| 
such enterprise occupies an area of 13,000 hectares and is capable 


j 
of producing 18,000 tons of fish for consumption and to growing 


more than eleven million fish to one year of age. 


- wee wee 


The fresh water fish in the Soviet Union have traditionally 
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been considered a better fish, and certain types definitely 
are. The ieieiti tice for well organized fish farming in the 
’ 
Soviet Union are very bright indeed. Its largest republic,-_ 
the Russian, has 400,000 kilometers of rivers, about twenty 


million hectares of lakes, and more than four million hectares 


of artificial water reservoirs. At present, it also has close 


to 40,000 hectares of fish ponds. 

In 1971, the Ministry of the Fishing Industry of ‘the USSR 
inaugurated a new scientific industrial enterprise which is 
charged with the task of increasing fish resources in Seaa 
Azov and the Don bey.” In 1970, sixty-eight million mugen 
sturgeons, 760 million salmon, and about six billion other fish 
were produced by the above mentioned 120 fish factories and farms 
and released into Soviet inland water basins. A low catch limit 


4 
for the inland waters has been established. 


investiya, May 24, 1971. 
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The Ministry of Fishing Industry ‘of the USSR is a Union 
Republic ministry. In contrast to All-Union ministries, which 


have administrative power Over the entire territory of the 


soviet Union, the Union Republic ministries coordinate similar 


industries in the Republics but directly control only a specified 
number of enterprises, the list of which has been approved by 


the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


The Ministry is headed by the Minister assisted by the 


central apparatus. 


On representations made by the Minister, the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR approves the collegium of the Ministry for 
"collective examination of the most important matters 4eiNeae 
to fisheries". The collegium is chaired by the Minister, and 
its members are the Deputy Ministers and senior officials 
of the Ministry appointed by the Council of Ministers. Decisions 
of the collegium are implemented by the Minister's orders. 

The structures of the Ministry (USSR) Sees five Main 
Basin Administrations, four Main Branch Administrations, fourteen 
\dministrations, Six Departments and two Main Inspection 
epartments, 

fhe Main Administration of Fleet Maintenance is "to assure 


‘lanned, preventive repairs of vessels and the manufacture of 


/ 
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Spare parts." ! 

The Main Administration for Fish Breeding ahd Conservation 
(Glavrybvod) is concerned with the preservation of fish seeGiat 
the designing and implementation of measures for a 
reproduction and the regulation of fishing. 

The Main State Inspection of the Fishing Fleet (Glavgosryb- 
flotinspektsiya) ensures the Observance of the Soviet nace > 
Shipping Code in the fleets of the fishing industry and the 
fishing kolkhozes fleet, as well as of rules, regulations and = se 
instructions concerning the safety of navigation and sirens 2 
It also administers the salvage service. Glavgosrybflotinspektsiya zt 
carries out the tasks assigned to it through Basin State 
Inspection Departments. 

Main Basin Administrations of the Fishing Industry were 
established in 1962 for local direction of the fishing industry. 2 
These Main Basin Administrations (Zapryba - Western Administration 
of the Fishing Industry - in Murmansk; Dal'ryba - Far naeraue 
Administration of the Fishing Industry - in Vladivostok ; a © ~ 


| 


Caspian Sea’ Administration of the Fishing Industry; and - | 
| 
Azcherryba - Azov-Black Sea Administration of the Fishing Industry - 


‘ 
r) 


in Sevastopol) are a part of the central apparatus of the | 
: 
i 


| 


Production administrations of the fishing industry o7 


Ministry. 





jmeon Republics or territories are directly subordinate to 


the Main Basin Administration. For instance, Zapryba is in 


f 

jirect charge of the Estonian, Lithuanian, Latvian and 
ae 

{aliningrad production-administrations, which in their turn. 


jirectly control shore fish-processing enterprises, fishing 
seaports, plants for repair of ships, etc., within their respective 


‘egions, as well as trawling, refrigeration, transport and ae 


wxiliary fleets. 


® 


The Administration of Industrial Fishing pursues a uniform — 
echnological policy. The Administration is responsible _ 
1) adequate ee aiaion and maximum utilization of the 
ishing fleet; (2) opening up and developing new sea regions 
or fishing operations; (3) introduction of modern fishing 
ethods; (4) perfecting sea-exploitation projects and fishing 
car . 

The Shipbuilding Administration lays down the technological 
olicy for the construction of fishing vessels, for the wnt tani eneniler 
nd development of the production capacity of shipbuilding yards 
| 


ond controls the implementation of the shipbuilding plan. 


The principal functions of the Administration of Fleet 


nd Ports Utilization are: (1) development and improvement of 
leet and fishing ports activities; (2) introduction into the 


leet and fishing ports of the latest achievements of sciences 


id 





and technology; (3) distribution and full utilization of the 
refrigeration and transport fleet. \. 

The Administration of Fishing Kolkhozes is canes for. 
the full exploitation of fish stocks by kolkhozes. It carries 
out the following functions: (1) examines the work of the 
kolkhoz fishery fleet; (2) participates in deve loping of new 
types of vessels and eaicnine gear. 

The Administration of the Sea Transport Fleet, Mortransflot, 
is responsible for taking delivery of vessels built for the 
Ministry of Fishing Industry at Soviet and foreign shipyards, 
and to carry out production tests on the vessels so delivered 
during the guarantee period. It sives technical assistance for 
training crews of foreign firms which have purchased the Soviet- 
built fishing vessels. 

There are also: The Main Administration of Material 
and Technical Supply; the Administrations of Economic Planning, 
Finance, Fish Produce and Modern--Technology,.Personnel and 
Training Institutions, Capital sutraaee and Projects, Scientific 
Research Institutes, Wages and Labor, Reserve Cadres, External 
Relations; i ccittciene of Signals and Search Techniques, 
the Transport Department. 


The Ministry of Fishing Industry is widely represented 


abroad. In addition to various representatives in the UN 
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organizations, those involved in the foreign trade and ship- 
building, observing fulfillment of various agreements concerning 
‘ 
fishery, there are three important categories of representa auas 
whose existence and duty are illustrative, for they show thé 


scope of the Soviet fishing industry activity. 


In accordance with bilateral agreements between the 


= 
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government of the USSR and the governments of certain foreign 
states, the Ministry has representatives residents abroad, whose 
duties are defined by the Pe earl obligations of the Soviet 
Union in each particular case. 

The Ministry's representative at Dakar, the Republic of 
Senegal: (1) supervises the performance of Soviet obligations 
under the provisions of the Soviet-Senegalese Agreement on 
Cooperation in the Field of Marine Fishing, of 22 March 1965, 
and of obligations under certain other agreements to the extent 
that the Ministry of Fisheries of the USSR is involved in them; 
(2) attends to making arrangements for the calls of Soviet 
fishing vessels in Senegalese ports; (3) coordinates with 
Bea iesc representatives all matters connected with the | 
servicing of USSR fishing vessels in their ports; (4) takes 
care of the interests of Soviet fishing vessels in Senegalese 


ports; (5) assists Soviet fishing and cargo ships in the 


implementation of fishing and fishery-production plans; (6) helps 
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Soviet forcign trade organizations to solve operational problems 
connected ee delivery of fish produce to Senegat; (7) acquaints 
the captains of Soviet vessels with the local port, omnes 
sanitary and other rules and formalities, and with the 


arrangements for servicing and supplying their vessels; (8) 


renders the Soviet captains assistance in the organization of 


= 
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"politico educational and cultural" work among the crews of 
their vessels; (9) is authorized to represent the Ministry 
in its contacts ware the Senegalese; (10) is responsible for. “; 
the strict observance, by the crews of Soviet fishing industry 
vessels, of Senegalese regulations, statues, instructions, and 
legislative acts. 

The representative in Cuba: (1) ensures the performance 
of Soviet obligations under the Soviet-Cuban agreements on 
cooperation in developing marine fishing and in constructing 
a fishing harbor; (2) directs the servicing of Soviet vessels; 
(3) deals with mucstiens connected with the processing and 
deliveries of fish and fish produce to Cuba; (4) supervises 
the servicing, repairs and supply of Soviet fishery, vessels 
based in the fishing harbors; (5) assists in and controls the 
activities of the operational group of the Kaliningrad Expedition 


Base of the Oceanic Fishing and Refrigerator Fleet; (6) 


coordinates and directs the activities of all Soviet fishery 


? 
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specialists in Cuba; (7) looks after the interests of the 
Soviet fishing fleet in Cuban ports. \ 

The operational group of the Ministry in the ieee Arab 
Republic: directs the activities of Soviet fishing, transport and 
scientific vessels engaged in fishing and fishery research in 
the waters of the Red Sea and in the northwest part of the 
Indian Ocean. The second Taner ere! group" is stationed = 


Suez, and is charged with the training, on board of Soviet 


47 
vessels, the UAR citizens. = 


In just the last five year period (1965-1970) the Soviet 
fishing industry received 3.5 billion rubles of capital 
iuvestment, of which seventy per cent was spent for ee 
The interest of the State in the development of the fishing 
industry and the importance attached to it can be seen in the 
hundreds of rewards a fishermen. usually presented aamies a 
specially proclaimed holiday, Fisherman's Day, celebrated in 


July. The Soviet fishing industry annually receives thousands 


of young specialists educated in the numerous institutions 
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subordinated to the industry. There are five institutions of 


highest learning, fourteen marine schools and othér educational 
s 


institutions, with a total of 60,000 students and cadets. Two 
maritime academies are training future captains and navigators. 
And yet, in spite of the above figures, which apparently 


represent the power of the Soviet fishing 1ndustry, there are 


-~ = 
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a uumber of serious problems. The nature of these problems 


ne 





A at — oe 


can be divided roughly into two major categories: the first 


is associated with the Soviet centralized system of planning 


—= 


and control, and the second, with the fast development in the 
industry (what the Soviets called "problems of fast apoeeneye 
The existing problems resulted in the violation of certain 
proportions in the development of various branches of the 
fishing industry and the declining effectiveness of capital 
investment in recent years. For.example, in 1965 the State's 
income from the fishing industry exceeded expenditures by 168 
million rubles, while in 1968 expenditures exceeded ‘ingonc We 
twenty-one million rubles. The main reason for the —_— 
profit, and, in fact, Seneca at a loss, was Agee BE be' in 


the ineffective use of the existing fishing fleet and the 


declining catches per ship. For example, in 1965 the average 


catch for a BMRT was 7.3 thousand tons, while in 1970 it was 
6.7 thousand tons. The time spent on the fishing grounds by | 
° ’ / 
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ships dropped from 71.3% in 1962 to 64.3% in 1968. 

Complaints have been made concerning the availability 

’ 

of refrigerator-transports, especially in the Far Eastern : 
enterprises. Although these ships are badly needed on the 
fishing grounds, they spend fifty-five to fifty-eight per cent 
‘of the time in ports waiting to be unloaded eneuniee repair, 
and only seven to eight per cent of time receiving fish at sea. 
Effective Pr biwicastiion of refrigerator-transports is handicapped 
ae the low capacities of the Soviet ports as well as of the 
railroad ad 

Available ship repair facilities obviously do not — 
We needs of the fishing fleet. The Ministry was accused of 
spending too great proportion of ieeated funds for shipbuilding, 
neglecting a corresponding increase in ship repair facilities. 
Previous major repair of a trawler required 146 days, presently 
227 days are needed. In 1969, 90,000 ship-days were lost because 
of low quality ee a Eventhe* decision of Ministry to 
build mother-ship, Vostok, the ship which evoked such epithets. 


as "fantastic" in the world press, was severly critized in the 


SOviet press Sati on Eocaiiely good economic grounds. According 
a aera eine een gyeensseesian, 
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to estimates, Vostok was supposed to cost 37.5 million rubles, 
but, as early as the Spring of 1970, it was clear'that the Ship 
j 

could cost no less than 50 million rubles, for which fifteen 
to sixteen BMRT's could be built with the capacity to catch 
2.5 to 3 times more fish than the mother ship vesaman 

The Soviet price system as well as the wae system have 
also adversely influenced the productivity of the Soviet fishing 
fleet, and urgent calls for modification have been made. The 
centralized command of the Soviet fishing industry frequently 
interferes with the decisions of captains by switching ships 
and sometimes whole flotillas artibrarily from one fishing ground 
to another. The time lost because o2 tuas practice is probably 
Seisa¢erable. Another factor is still poorly organized fish 
reconnaissance. It is argued that a good reconnaissance preceding 
the arrival of the fishing flotillas would eliminate the 
unnecessary concentration of large numbers of ships whose 
fishing capacities sh exceed the: available~-resources at a given 
fishing ground, and minimize losses of time spent underway from 
One fishing ground to Piekner. Also, some of the fishing gear 


has been found to be of low effectiveness, and the electronic 


equipment employed to control them are in short Supply. The 
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necessity for to swtich from the over-fished Continental Shelf 
zone into the deeper areas of the world ocean is being well 

f 
recognized. The development of the Soviet fishing industry has 
clearly demonstrated adherence to such a trend. The trend would 
in turn continue to generate a demand for the construction of 
primarily medium and large. fishing yeaeeen ae far as number 
of large fishing ships, the Soviet Union is already in first 
place in the world with 2,900 totalling 3,605,000 RT. Also, 
the further remoteness of the fishing areas from home bases 
would certainly require an even more accelerated development of 
ships for the auxiliary fleet such as refrigerator-trausporte. 
fish processing ships, tankers. The total tounage of the world 
fishing fleets during the last a years grew 2.8 times, but 
catches only 1.8 tines. The Soviet Union expects this trend 
to continue and, according to their forecasts for 1980, despite 
the predicted growth of fishing fleet by 2.5 times, catches will 
grow only 1.5 times, and, hence, fish will cost more. | 


It is expected that new methods of fish processing and 


canning will be introduced soon, including pasteurization by 


| 
irradiation, freezing by liquid aitrogen, and so on. | 


Containerization of fish cargo and solution of the problem of 


i 


handling contaiuers at sea, if necessary with the help of | 


er gee ese eet 
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artificial suppression of waves, is expected. To elevate the 
catch level two measures are proposed: (a) man's active 

$ 
assistance to "King Ocean" through more rational fishing and 


development of aquaculture, and (b) increased harvesting of 


other forms of sea life, including krill, the shrimp-like 


creatures which are frequently mentioned as the most promising. 


— 


The future development of the fishing industry during 
1971-1975 is planned along these lines: = 


- more complete and rational mastery of the world ocean 


—_—~+ 


‘wealth and intensified fishing in inland basins; 


- the 1975 fish catch is planned to reach 10.3 million 


‘ 
' 


tons, representing a growth of forvy-seven-per cent over 1970; 


| - Soviet per capita consumption of fishery produce is 


planned to reach twenty-three kilogram per year; 


f 


- the main attention and primary fund aliocation will be 


to further development of ocean fishing, but considerable 
development of inland fishing is- planned as well; 
- special attention will be paid to the development of 


fishing farms on ponds and lakes, with production of 2.5 to 3 





oe tet i cheskay Industriya, May 29, 1971. The 


Soviets estimated that approximately 150 million tons of krill 
were formerly consumed annually by Antarctic whales. With 

the near disappearance of the whale, krill have multiplied 
‘considerably, and 150 million tons is mentioned as a possible 
catch level. 
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mons Of per fish hectare of water; 
- it is planned to build and reconstruct fdrty-three 
fish growing enterprises and their annual production in — 
should reach the level of 150 million sturgeon, up to 850 
million salmon, and up to nine billion other young fish; 
- more than 900 new ships for the fishing industry will 
be built in Soviet shipyards and ordered from East Germany, 
Poland, Denmark, West Germany, France, and other countries; 
- to change the designs of all basic types of eee = a 
ships operating in the nate a 
The main design organization of the Soviet fishing industry, 
Central Design Bureau, Morpromsud, in Leningrad, is already 
working on the design of ships for the next Five Year Plan, 
1975-1980, including a specialized fish meal floating factory, 
a catamaran, a eemeunaith a displacement of 1,000 tons, a 
trawler-factory (canning) ship with a displacement of aoe 


tons, a trawler-mother ship with two fishing vessels aboard, a © 


trawler for Arctic waters capable of working in not very ites 


ee 

ice field, sain high-speed ship for fish reconnaissance 
55 | 
with modern equipment and two helicopters. 
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The socalled super trawlers with a cargo capacity of up 
to 2,000 tons and Speed up to fifteen knots are béing developed. 
Such ships will be capable of independent operations up to _ 
10,000 miles from their bases. They will be an improved type 
of existing super trawlers, Grumant and Rembrandt, and an 
improved version of the Atlantik-class trawler, Atlantik-3. 

Fish canning will be done exclusively afloat, aboard special 
fish processing factory Ships and canning trawlers. The fleet - 
of refrigerator-transport will be enlarged and mother-factory 
ships with equipment — of processing 300-400 tons of fish 
per day will be built. The number of Ships of the Kane Heroes 
Gory class with over 12,000-ton cargo capacity and capability of 
delivering to the fishing rounds about 2,500 tons of fuel and 
produce and the production of about 100 tons of fresh water 

per day will be increased. 

It was also decided for reasons not given to greatly 
jucrease the fishing peer of the Lithuanian Republic, which 
is Biipesed to receive one hundred fish processing factories 
and refrigerator-transports during the current five-year period. 
This new Soviet fishing fleet will be fishing inthe Atlantic, 
using the most modern ships and fishing gear (such as fishing 
with electric current and trawls capable of operating up to 


4 depth of 5,000 meters). 
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Piilairce Soviet fishing trawlers will be equipped with 
electronic equipment controlling the effectiveness of the trawl 
’ 
in the process of fishing. The capacity of ship repair 
enterprises should grow more than 1.7 times, the volume of 
shore freezers and refrigerators, by 1.6 ie and the capacity 


e 


of fishing ports, by fifty-six per cent. 7 

Cousiderable attention is planned to be devoted to the 
organizational problems of the fishing industry. Further 
development of centralized and computerized, automatic control | 
systems (ASU) for the fishing industry is planned. More 
attention will be devoted to Scientific forecasting in the trends 
of development and Operation of fishing industry. The role of 
the scientific research institutions of the industry Will be 
further elevated. | 

It appears that the Soviet Union fishing industry weil 
understands the problem of ees fishing in the consi de bape 


° 


> leted areas of the world ocean, and is making appropriate 


Provisions for’ not only Sustaining the present level, but for a 


considerable increase of catches. | 





‘The Soviet Union provides technical assistance to a 


number of less developed countries, particularly in Africa, 


es a ee 


SOG 


| 96 
to some Asian countries, Mauritius, and recently Peru. Soviet 
4 


assistance in the development of Cuba's fishing industry has been 
Se 


substantial. The Soviet Union in return is obtaining considerable 
benefits from the countries to which assistance was granted, and 


many Soviet fishing vessels are being serviced in the ports 


_ 


of these countries. In the absence of foreign bases, the right 
of the Soviet fishing vessels to make those port calls are of 


obvious importance. - 


= 


°67n June 1971 an agreement was signed by tne Soviet 
Union and Peru which provides for technical aid to the latter 
in the construction of a fishing port, the sending of a 
scientific research vessel to study fishing resources in the 
proximity of Peru's shores, and the training of fishing industry 
Specialists in Soviet educational institutions. Vodnyy Transport, 
June 12, 1971. 
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Conclusions 


\ 


Long before the growth of the Soviet Merchant Marihe and 
Navy caught the world's eyes, the Soviet fishing fleet had been 
seen in various areas of the vortices oceans remote from Soviet 
shores. A high degree of imagination and innovation in the 
development of the Soviet fishing industry, primarily for the 
pulk of it Operations in the high seas, has been demonstrated. — 
The first trawlers built in the early 1950's were of aoe 
small size, but new programs generated in late 1950's’and 1960's 
produced a fishing fleet capable of operating thousands of 
miles away from their bases for up to six to eight months. 
Whereas the fishing vessels of many Western countries, including 
most of the U.S., have to return to port after five to seven 
days to deliver their catches, the Soviet fleet processes most 
of the fish afloat, right in the areas where it was caught, 
turning out all varieties of sea food products ready for . 


| 


consumption. 
yi 
The tishing gear employed by the Soviet fleet is among 

. 
most efficient and advanced in the world. The development ‘of 


the industry is not only being fed with considerable 


er 


appropriations permitting vigorous foreign orders for snip} 
| | 

' constructions and utilization of available domestic shipbuilding 

! 
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Brellities, but is Supported by the world's most powerful 
research and development efforts, highly qualified scientific 


3 


personnel and a well developed large educational system Cuaee 
out about 10,000 specialists per year. It appears, that the 
most of the problems associated with such a rapid development 
of the industry, with the notable exception of ehoee associated 
with the nature of the Socio-political system, have been 
recognized, and a search for the appropriate solutions and 
implementation of corrective measures is underway. 


The level of the Soviet catch reached 7.8 million tons 
in 1970 and is Steadily growing. The Soviet Union is now . 
catching more fish and other Poems of sea life than the U.S., 
Great Britain, West Germany, France, and Canada combined. The 
fear once expressed in the Western nese that the Soviet fishing 
industry would ignore conservation practices seems to be 
unfounded. The advanced Soviet fishing technology certainly 
Provides an iiiitare over the fishermen from many other 
countries, and provides the Soviet Union with the larger catch, 
but it can hardly be criticized. It SGCEMS , “Wiaueche Seed 
Union is honestly trying to observe fish conservation practices 
and is an active participant in international agreements, 


conventions, and organizations concerned with research, 


regulations, and conservation practices. There are now eighty 
e ? 
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international agreements coucerning fishery. The SOviet Union 
is party to forty of them. The Present Soviet fenene industry 
is certainly a tool for advancing national interests of the-~ 
soviet Union and it has Great potential not Only for supplying 
needed protein for the country's population, but for being an 
instrument of foreign aid. ~- | 

The military and primarily naval value of the Soviet 
Pishing fleet is a less eaSily and clearly defined phenomenon. 
While the great Opportunity provided by the fishing fleet _ 
operating in the high seas ona year-round basis for training 
of sailors for the Soviet Navy, and the fact that many of the 
fishing fleet Ships have a para-naval value, is certainly 
recognized, the problem should be viewed in the light of hard 
facts concerning contemporary naval warfare and existing 
6eO-political realities. It is probably fair to say that the 
Only small portion of the Soviet fishing fleet can be used 
effectively by the Soviet Navy “a a case of an armed conflict. 
The "side effect" of huge Soviet fishing fleet in relation to 
military is, of course, considerable. The meteorological and 
basic Oceanographic research involving the collection of data 
On water temperature and its distribution through various layers, 
Salinity, density, and distribution of plankton, the employment 


of modern Sonars and other equipment and the plotting of the 
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bottom charts, etc. is invaluable to the Soviets avy eee 


may also be true that the thousands of Soviet fishing ships 


3 
operating in all corners of the world ocean can be, and probably 


are being the eyes and ears of Soviet intelligence. They iced 
provide good cover for the intelligence gathering operations 

of several dozen Soviet Navy intelligence (ELINT) trawlers 
employed by the Soviet Navy's special Tntedieenes pivieious™ ; 
But in any case, the Be ocentie and polities values of the Soviet 
faehine fleet greatly outweigh the possible military factor, and — 
are, in the final analysis, of much ereater tipOneeneen The 
development of the Soviet fishing industry illustrates the 


growth of Soviet maritime power and the nature of its challenge 


at sea. 


OT 
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CHAPTER VI 
RIVER TRANSPORT 


About two thirds of the total number of rivers in Europe 
and Asia flow througa the territory of the Sovict Union. They 
became natural transportation arteries around which theneceneete 
development of Russia, particularly European Russia, was to a 
large degree centered. Moreover, the vastness of the territory 


and the poorly developed land transportation System made rivers 


indispensible for the transportation of goods, raw Maverials, 


and people. In many areas, particularly in Siberia, river 


transport has been the only practical means of trausportaticy 


in extensive use. During the 18th and 19th centuries, a number 


of artificial waterways (canals) were built. Use of the stean 


€ngice on the Russian rivers dates as far back as the early 19%n 
century. In the second half of the 19th century, the mass 
transportation of oil was being conducted on the Volga River 


On a regular basis. 1+ may therefore be said that pre- 


‘revolutionary Russia had a fairly well developed inland water 


transport Systen,. 


de 


Tae river transport System was badly damaged by World War 
I, the Revolution and Particularly the Civil War.? Nevertheless, 
a considerable number of river steamers Survived and ‘fie put in 
extensive use by the Soviet Government, which nationalized otal 
means of water transportation soon after the Revolution. 

The first Five Year Plan (1928-1932) provided tne 
beginning of what was termed the "reconstruction of river transport 
on the basis of wide introduction of new technology", Although 
not much new technology was introduced, particularly as far 
as ships were concerned, some improvements in tae waterway 
System was achieved, the major such improvenent being the 
construction of a ae dam on tke Discos Pisay Pee SN 
year later the Belomor (White Sea-Baltic) Canal was”built. 

The second Five Tene Plan (1933-1937) demanded a 
considerable increase in the cargo trausported by the river 
fleets, from 26 billion toa - kilometers at the beginning of 
the PSiiod to 63 billion tons - kilometers, a figure never 
achieved prior to World War 11. In 1913 (last year prior to 
World War I) 28.5 billion ton - kilometers of cargo was transported 


by the Russian river fieets, but the figure for 1940 Was only 


$6.1 billioa ton - kilometers, i.e. there was little growts over 


Se 
*Rechnoy Transport (River Transport) No. &, 1970. 
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a period of nearly twenty years. 

An extensive program for the construction of canals was 
planned for the second five-year period. At the end of ie 
period, in 1937, the construction of the Moskva Canal was 


completed. Later, during the third Five Year Plan, the Dniepr - 


Bug Canal was rebuilt. During the 1930's, river passenger service 


was considerably expanded. 


The war not only interrupted the development of Soviet 
river weeasport, but inflicted considerable losses on it. More = ms 
than 4,300 various vessels were lost, and hundreds of ee ports 
and docks, 300 dams, and more than 60 locks were destroyed. 
River fleets actively participated in the war, makiag a notewortiy a 
contribution to the efforts of the overall Soviet transportation oe 
systen. 

A decree of the conc of Ministers of the USSR of 
September 1, 1947 approved a special program for the accelerated 
development of siaoe SPER Seer which played an important role. 
The program envisaged the accelerated construction or new Fabs 
vessels onc the reconstruction of ports and a number oz 
important waterways. | 


The directives of the fifth Five Year Plan approved by the 
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19th Party Congress (1956) conSiderably increased the 
appropriations for river transport and allocated 4 greater 


§ 


portion of the domestic Shipbuilding facilities for the ie 
construction of river vessels. A Special provision was made for 
reinforcing the Siberian river fleets, a goal which was reached 
later by the transfer of a considerable Hunberner vessels via 
the Northern Sea Route. : , 

But the most rapid development of Soviet river transport 
took milece in the sixties, when the river fleets received — 
thousands of new vessels. New waterways connecting all the seas 
washing the European part of the Soviet Union were opened, 
making Moscow peel "port of the five seas". A new mode 
of water transport, the socalled "mixed eR. was develoved, 
and thus eae “transport gradually became involved in Carrying 
foreign trade. In 1969 the river fleets alone carried more than 
290 million Were ox cargo with a cargo turnover about 150 billion 
ton - kilometers, ts transported 112 million passengers.°® . 
Furthermore, the development of the rivers in Siberia and the Far 
East, so essential for the exploitation of the rich natural 


resources in those areas, was accelerated. This, in brief, is a 


bistorical review o7 the development of Soviet river transport. 


ee 
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The more detailed analysis of the Soviet Union inland 
yater transportation system will be made according to tho 
following outlino: | 

Organization and control structure, 

Natural waterways and their navigability; 

Soviet canals and the artificial waterways; 

Mixed river - sea, transportation; 


New ships of the Soviet river transport; . 


Military role. 


Organization and Control Structure 


Up to 1956, Soviet river transport was controlled 
either by the Ministry of Merchant Marine or by the Ministry 


of the River Fleet of the USSR. In 1956, in conjunction witha 


Khrushchev's experiments with "decentralization", the Ministry 


— 


was abolished and in-its stead, organizations to control tre 
river fleet were created in individual Republics. By far the 


largest has been the Ministry of the River Fleet of the RSISR 


(Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic), and Administrations 


(Directorates) for River Transport in the Ukrainian, Belorussian, 


and. Kazakh Republics. In the Latvian Republic, river transport 


is subordinated to the Ministry of Automobile Transport. The 


bd 
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river transport in the Middle Asian Republics is subordinated 
‘to the Ministry of Merchant Marine of the USSR inispite of the 
9 


fact that none of theSe republics has access to the sea. 


This experiment with decentralized administration resulted 


in confusion as to the responsibilities of the various organizatious 


for maintaining waterways and exercising unified policies. For 
example, river transport on the Dniepr is divided between =. 
republics; in the upper Dniepr it is subordinated to the 
Belorussian Republic, while in the middle and lower Dnicpr it is 
subordinated to the Ukrainian Administration for River Transport. 
The Ministry of River Transport of the-Russian Federation 
controls the greatest part of the totaLiiSSk.civer fleet. This 
Ministry has 22 steamships companies organized on the basin- 
territorial principle. All major rivers, such as the Volyra, 
Kuban', Lena, Ob', Yenisey, and Amur have correspondingly named 
steamship companies. Regions incorporating several rivers, such 
as the Northwestern and East Siberian, have their own eri: 
companies. In spite of the fact that the RSFSR Ministry of the 
River Fleet is obligated to coordinate the efforts of the various 
Republic ae in charge of their corresponding river 
fleets, the administrative isolation of these organizations 
handicaps the practice of a vaified technological policy. 


By its nature, river transport should cooperate with other 


? 


/ 
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modes of transportation such as the railroads and the merchant 
marine, both of which are centrally controlled. Starting in 
1971, demands were made for a central agency. A spoeaai 
committee, created by the order of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, in cooperation with the Academy of Science and with the 
participation of representatives of all the transport ministries 
made a number of peeoiivendatiions. One of the a “= 
dealt with administrative problems and the necessity to. have a 
central agency (All-Union Ministry or a Main Pree oa = 
Subordinated to the Council of Ministers of USSR) to control and 
coordinate activity of all river transport. 
The accelerated development s2 tho northern areas of the 
Miviet Union and particularly Siberia, elevated the role of 
Y¥iver transport considerably. In spite of a Bae Heras ue 
lacrease in its cargo Ane, Saree transport system stiil S 
does not satisfy the growing demands of the newly developed 
| 7 regions. 
The importance of river transport is also evident from 
the low wet oi the transportation it provides. For example, 


in 1969, ten ton - kilometers cost 4.1 kopeks on large Siberian 


rivers and 6.7 kopeks on small rivers. By truck,.the same volune 





*Vodnyy Transport, March 20, 1971. 


5 
cost 56 kopeks. . 


Another problem closely associated with the ‘administration 
f 
is the automated control (ASU) of river transport. Implementation 
of the ASU has already begun, but it is not well suited for the 
relatively loosely associated river fleet administrations of the 
various republics. In 1966, the first Main Caiiculenttion Center, 
based on the URAL-4 eomelcee. — operation for the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR. At the end of 1969, the Ministry of the 
River Fleet already had 11 regionai calculation centers and 62 < 
computerized calculating bureaus serving more than 280 entorprises 
and organizations, under the control of the Main Cralcumteete 
Contor.° As of tho end of 1970 other calculation centors oxisted 
in Moscow, Gorki, Novosibirsk, and Leningrad, and work began on 
organizing a computerized system of control through various 
steamship companies and ports. It is planned to link all 
elements of Soviet river transport to the ASU during the eC 
of 1970's.’ | | 
| 
5 a. | 
Rechnoy Transport No. 11, 1970, pp. 1-3 and No. 12, 1969, 
pp. 10-11. 
PRechnoy Transport No. 2, 1969, pp. 14-16. 
“Rechnoy eRe S Host No. 9, 1970, pp. 3-4, and Vodayy 2 


Transport, 24 April 1971. : 
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Natural Waterways and their Navigoabaiity 


In spite of the apparent abundance of natural waterways 
in the Soviet Union, the growing demand for river Se om 
yas been forcing the Soviets to introduce Largor veonelsa, and, 
this, in turn, has created a demand for deeper, more direct, and 
etter navigable waterways. The construction of large hydroelectric 
;tations and dams menedacd tis. naciennie depths of many Soviet 
‘ivers. On the Volga River, this type of work se rmitted the 
avigation of river vessels with a 5,000 ton cargo capacity and 
f so-called sectional trains with a cargo capacity of 7,500 tons 
nd drafts up to 3.5 meters. When the Volga-system hydrolectrical 
tations are completed in the next five to six years, navigation 
ill be open to ships drawing up to four meters. The planned 
onstruction of six hyde Lee enol centers on the Dniepr River 
ill increase navigable depths up to 3.5 meters. 

Intensive economic development of sipeee particuiarly 
tS western part, generated an enorncus demand for river 
ransportation. In addition to the large Siberian rivers, a great 
limber of smaller rivers have to be made navigablis, and very 
«tensive dredging operations and work on straightening tne 


8 


Sreams have been underway. During the 1966-1970 period, ouly 
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jecne Irtysh Basin, with its 17,000 kilometers of watcrwmays, 
3,100 kilometers of new waterways were mastered by a tremendous 
amount of dvedging often done through permalrosted — and by 
straightening the sharp turns in the rivers. As a result, the 
rich oil regions of the Tumen' District and other Western Siberia 
areas were connected by rivers with existing transportation 
wens. The completion of hydro-electric stations on the 

Angara River rapids and construction of Baikal-Angara River 
waterway is being planned. After completion of the Middle Yenisey ae 
and Osinovsk hydroelectric stations, navigation to the river ports 

Will be open not only for large river vessels, but for bigh sea 

ships. In the future it is also planncad to connect the Ob' River 

eh the Yenisey River and the Angara with the Lena. When the 

Kama River and the Irtysh River are connected the two great 

waterway systems - the European and the Siberian wili be mergod, 


and the so-called "unified inland water transportation system" 


9 
Will be completed. 
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peviet Canals and the Ati tena wWateryvays 
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The construction of the canals connecting various ,rivers 


and creating prolonged waterways began in Russia in early 18th 


century. Following the Order of 1703 by Peter the Cp ycntin. Miele 


ic 


first canal was built in Lior establishing a waterway connection 


between Moscow and Petersburg. A number of canal systems were 


ouilt later in the 18th and 19th centuries, but at the time the 


Revolution, only the Mariinsky Canal System still maintained its 


>conomic value. 


The White Sea-Baltic seu Canal, completed in 1933, was 
muilt for non-self propelled wooden barges with a cargo capacity - 
velow a eeeand tons. The canal connected Leningrad with 
wchangelsk,. Niet the route between the two points by 
ver 2,000 miles (as compared with the route around Scandinavia). 
be canal was damaged during the World War iI and, Soon aster, it 
aS restored. During the 1950's and 1960's a number of 


Odificatious were made, resulting in greater navigable depths of 


he canal and an improved lock System, making the canal suitable 


LO 
or modern vessels. 


the next large project was the construction of the Moskva= 


reagan teeeteeeenseyeeerer sees 


Geciney Transport No. 6, 1969 and No. 10, 1970. Yor 
ye general description of the Soviet canals as oF che middle 
axties, see also U. S. Naval Institute Proceedizss, July 1967, 
]2. 33-44, 5 





olga Canal, thus connecting Moscow to the Caspian Sea througn 


he major Soviet river, the Volga. The canal was' completed a0 
J 


937. ~ 3 
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| In 1953 the construction of another important canal, the 
olga-Don, was completed thus connecting the Volga River and, 
ence, the Caspian Sea with the Sea of Azov a6 the Black Sea. 
t the exd of the 1960's, it was decided to increase the depths 
f& the canal and the Tsimlyansk Reservoir to four meters, which 
wll assure yet catiic of large river vessels of the Volga-Don — 
yoe carrying the maximun 1 eae 

The major step toward completion of Unified Iniand Water 
wansportation System for the European part of USSR was made ina 
J64 when the Volga-BALT Waterway was opted: The Volga-BALT 
avolved the reconstruction of the old Mariiusky Systen; | 
OusStruction in 1933 of the Lower-Svirsk nydroelectric center, in 
N41 the Rybinsk, and in 1952 the Upper-Svirsk hydroelectric 
onters, and Mpletion in June of 1964 of Volga-BALT Canal. 
he total length of the canal is 361 kilometers, only 66 of which 
se represented by artificial canals and 295 by the artifical water 


13 
rservoirs. The system connected five seas - the Baltic Sea, 
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Meeeemen, Caspian Sea, Sea of Asev, ant® the Blyek Sen. Va 
970 almost fifteen million tons of cargo were transported 
long: the Volga-BALT waterway Systeuiene Many small and ane 
ized ships of the Soviet Navy can transmit this system to and 
rom the Baltic and Black Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

Soviet river ships are presently sailing to ports in 
hgland, Sweden, pornos: Bulgaria, Iran, and other countries, 
3 far as Egypt, using what is called the mixed, river-sea, 
ivigational method (to be discussed later). The already existing 
(nal system, carrying over 60% of the river transported cargo, 
particularly the White Sea~Baltic Sea, Volga-Don, and Volga-Baltic 
cnals, closely approaches the planned Uniticd Iniaad Waterway 
+ of European Part of the USSR. Six thousand kilometers of 
te existing inland waterway system already permits navigation 
0 ships with draft up to 3.5 eters 28 The announced and widely 
dscussed future plan includes the direct connection of the 
Back Sea and the Baltic Sea through existing waterways on the 
Diiepr River and the Pripyat' and Neman Rivers. New European 
witerway systems, some planned, and some already under construction, 


Sish as the Rhine-Main-Danube, will certainly benefit and improve 
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3@ Operation of the Soviet-European Waterway Syste. The 
Wy European waterway systems will permit a from 
ytterdam to Ismail and will pass through the Netherlands, 
rmany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
ilgaria, and the Soviet ae 

The Soviet plan to build a canal in the _ East connecting 
ie Amur River with the Tatar Strait was aunounced in 1969. 
ie total length of the proposed canal will be 90 kilometers, 
it it will shorten the distance from the Amur River to the 
cific Ocean (Tatar Sort) by up to 1,500 kilometers and make 


18 
Vigation cheaper. 


Mixed, River - sea, Transportation 


The soviet term "mixed, river - sea, transportation" is 
if-explanatory and means precisely what it says - the ability 
' ships, in this particular instance river ships, to engage ia 
ver, or inland, as well as sea navigation, True, sea navigation 
talways, and guite often severely, Pos eee res py the linited 
hworthiness of the ships involved. The planned use or the 
ver ships in the direct transportation of cargo from the 


ver ports to seaports began in the middle 1950's with the opening 
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of the Volera-Don Canal, and Greatly accelerated after the 


opening of the Volga-~Baltic waterway. Mixed navixation is now 
j 
developing by a Sradual increase in the sea areas navigated by 


the river fleet, and construction of special seagoing Sntee 
Suitable for navigation on inland waterways. So-called 
conventional ships, either for sea or river service, are poorly 
suited for this type of navigation; the former, because of its 
greater cost, and —e important, deeper draft, and the. latter, 
mainly for the reason of very boon Sseaworthiness. The Teures a 
of rational use of such ships Were determined, with the DWeCMegice 
that the volume of cargo carried in the three basins (Volga-Caspian-~ 
Black Sea, Volga-White Sea-Baltic, and Anur-Sakhalin-Okrotsk Sea) 

by them will soon reach 20 million tons per year and in tne not 

too distant future, 50 million res Also, it was argued that 

the LASH (Lighter bseana Ship) type ships are very suitable for 


that mode of transport. With two or three eee of lighters YO 


ueech LASH ship, it will be possible to utilize up to 90% of its 
} 
| 


time underway and to have unlimited seaworthiness. | 
va - 
——. 7 | 
19866 Ty Pee? NDirect Water Transportation | 
(River-Sea) of Cargo" ransport, Moscow, 1869. This study 
€escribes the optinun approach to such a mode of transportetion,* 
aad represents the results of celebrated research- ‘amployiag 


mavaematical mez bods’. 
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A number of ships of the river rerister, such as Prove ce 
ie 792 Give Lca- BALT" class) motorships with a cabgo capaedity 


' 


yf 2,700 tons; Eoseas Number 558 ("Volganeft" class) tankers | 


~ 


lth a cargo capacity of 5,000 tons; Baltiysky, Project No. 781, 


; 


dl-ore carriers; Project No. 1553, and others were specially 


eSigned and are being successfully used in the mixed navigation. 


~ 
~ 


isc ships are allowed to sail at sea with waves up to 3.5 meters 

ud at distauces of up to fifty miles from sheltered areas. 

art of the river-sea fleet is ea in the Baltic and Black 

eas during the winter when most of the rivers and canals are 

| 22 

mozen over. This service includes carrying foreign trade cargos. 
two categories of ships for river-sea uavigation were 

Ound most Suitable. The first category includes ships capable 

f navigating year Ree in the closed seas practically witnout 

cations, and the second category is composed of light and 

hexpensive ships used oniy during periods of river navigation 

nd capable of Meedigatine in off-shore se2 regions not far from 


heltered areas. Typical of the first category are ships of 
4 


Ps 


1S III SP class with a cargo capacity of 2,000 tons; typical 


if the second category are pushed trains with a cargo capacity of 





Recnnoy Transport No. 5, 1973. 
©y 
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mp0 tons, and MSP class ships (limited in closed se2 to Fi 


bh 


to 
CJ ct 


I 
idles from sheltered areas and in the open sea to’ 20 miles). 
The mixed navigation opened broad possibilities jal a new 
ype of activity for the river fleet - participation in 
ransportation of export-import cargos, as well as the chartering 
f Soviet river ships by foreign shippers. AuSaeeceneme on the 
ransit shipment of Iranian goods via the Soviet Union was 
igned in 1963 nl te agency, Iransovtrans Ltd., was organized. 
m average of 2-3 weeks are Eaved carrying goods from European 
ountries to Iran compared with the traditional route around 
urope, through the Mediterranean Sea and the Suez Canal. With 
he Suez Canal presently closed, tne importance or this direct 
oute is obviously increased. Foodstuff cargoes from Bulgaria, 
‘reece, and other countries are also being shipped to the 
candnavian countries and ports oz northern oe. ake Oil. Onl 
roducts, ore, and metals from the USSR now are carried by the 


: ZS 
iver fleet to various European countries and even as far as Egypt. 
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Sudostrayeniye No. 11, 1970. 
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Vodnyy Transport, 24 October i970. 
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Vodnyy Transport, 12 April 1969 and 3 June 1971. 


New Ships of the Soviet River Transport 


\ 
During the 1966-1970 period the construction of new river 


ships was accelerated. In 1969, Catamaran Brat'ya Igrotovy, 


Project No. R19 GTSKB, was built. The vessel with a thousand-ton 


$ 


cargo capacity has a cargo deck area of 900 square meters and 


is capable of carrying 450 containers, twice as much as a motor 


- 


ship with a cargo capacity of 2,000 tons. Smaller Catamarans 
yoyo 
with a 600-ton cargo capacity are also being built. 


In 1967 a river motor ship with capacity of 2,700 tons, 


Sormovskiy Class, capable of carrying timber and bulk cargos 


vas built. The ship made a few cruises from Arkhangelsk to 


27 
Sngland with a cargo of timber. 


In 1970 an experimental river ship with a unique hull made 
trom the three long cylindrical tanks welded together, was built. 
it is a combination of tanker and dry cargo ship with the 
MSsibility of carrying containers in addition to oil. Greater 


28 | 
lull strength has been claimed for the ship. | 
we ! 
The desire to prolong the navigation period has created an 
/ 


i 
irgent demand for river ice-breakers, and a number of them were 


ee ee 


6 : 
Rechnoy Transport No. 1, 1971, pp. 6-11. 


2 
PRechnoy Teansport No. 4, 1970, pp. 6-7. 


vp 
Syodnyy Transnort, 10 October 1970. 


built. In addition to the conventional method of breaking the 
ice, a special ice cutting machine was designed and re aed 
Another device permits the conversion of regular pusher tugs into 
a sort of ice-breaker, thanks to the special mechanism generating 
tensive vibration of the ship's hull and thus crushing the 
ice around the vessel. With the duration of ee van period 
ror most rivers not exceeding 55% of the calendar year in the 
juropean part of the USSR and 45% in Siberia, the need for river 
30 


ce-breakers is obvious. ~ 


— ee 


The State Committee for Science and Technology recomnended 
ider introduction of pushed vessel trains "to increase the 
roductivity of the river tiene It is anticipated that 
uring the current Five Year Plan (1971-1975) the ace of the 
ushed-vessel trains in the Soviet inland water transportation 
ystem will be increased considerably. 

A number of new classes of passenger ships, including a 
amily of large hydrofoil types which have been in operation 
simece the middle of the 1950's have been developed and built. 


llarge series of semi-skimming boats (Zarya class) with water 


2t¢ propulsion is being presently produced. The shallow drait 








Bae Chapter, Northern Sea Route, for a descriptica of 


tie machine. 


, “EGER fransport, 20 January 1970, and Rechroy Transport 
N. 4, 1970. : 


1 | | 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta No. 28, July 1971, p. 18. 
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9f this boat, which carrics 60 passengers, permits operation in 


32 


small rivers with depths not exceeding .6 meters.’ Another 
4 


1asS produced passenger ship is the air-cushion Gor'kovchanin, 


rroject No. 435. It carries 48 passengers. Presently, 


sonsiderable attention is being devoted to the development of 
{ 


| ees 
ew Classes of air-cushion passenger ships. 


~ 


Plans for the Future 


In 1970, the Soviet river fleet transported 358 million 
ons of cargo. The total cargo turnover suountea to 174 billion 
on - Mifencters:° In 1971, according to the plan, the RSFSR 
ex fleet alone is supposed to carry 318 millicn tons, with 
argo turnover amounting to 168 billion ton ~ kilometers. It 
S also planned to transport about 122 miliion passengers. The 
argest increase in the transportation of cargo py river fleet 
5S planned to take place in the northeastern region of European 
lasSia and the Tee rivers (particularly western Siberia). 


{ 


| 
argo for the oil-rich regions of western Siberia through | 
v | | 
| 
| 


/ 
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River Transport No. 4, 1970. 
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The development of hydrofoil and air~-cushion ships is 


aalyzed.in the chapter entitled "Shinbuiiding”. : 
34 | | 
Rechnoy Transport No. 3, 1971. ! 
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Ob'-Irtysh Basin will anount to five nillion tons in io71.> 
In 1975 total SOviet river transport cargo turnover is 

| i 

dlanned to be 216 billion ton - Kilometers. Considerable 

improvement is planned for passenger service. Presently there 

- more than 150 passenger lines served by high speed boats 

‘mainly hydrofoils). The number of passenger 8 is planned to 

e increased considerably with Primary attention being paid to 

‘he small rivers where wide introduction of air-cushion ships 

i, speeds of 50-60 kilometers per hour, and later up to 250 i. 


36 
ilometers per hour, is planned. 


Until recently, the low cost of river transportation 

‘as the main advantages of this mode or transport. Mowever, 
ee the last decade, the rate of decrease in transportation 
osts in the river transport slowed down. While during the six- 
Le. period 1960-1966, the Soviet railroad system managed to 
ower transportation costs by 11 percent, the decrease in river 
Tansport for the —_— period was only five per cent. 


Since 1966 there was no trend toward further decrease in 


Vansportation cost. The most important reasors are the following: 
ee 





PieOtsialisticheskava Industriya, 26 March 1971 and Rechuoy 
Tansport No. 1, 1971, pp. 1-5. Details of 1971-1975 plan 
wre discussed in Vodnyy Transport 19 January 1971 and Rechnoy 
Pansport No. 1, 1971. : 
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i) The capacity of existing pete tie Lae ee 
does not match the number of ships already in operation, and 
lags behind in rate of development. More than 36% of —" 
time is spent by ships in ports. 
| (2) A number of technologically advanced ships designed, 
and some even with prototypes tested, were not built or were 
delayed in construction due to the lack of allocated shipbuilding 
Miecity. | . 

{3) The previous plan (1966-1970) to supply river fleets ~ Es 
with new eos was not fulfilled, and 140,000 tons of total 
cargo capacity of tankers and dry cargo vessels as well as 
380,000 tons of total cargo capacity sft aon~-seiz2-propelled 
vessels were not delivered to the river transport. 

In accordance to the new plan for 1971-1975, accelerated 
construction of river ports with the introduction of technologically <-> 
advanced cargo handling equipment and increased allocatien of 
the shipbuilding maueeee capacity Zor river vessels were 
promised. Party directives specifically projected delivery 
of river vessels with larger cargo capacity, inciuding a 
considerable Peisce in ships of mixed navigation. The constructiozn :_- 
of dry cargo - tanker ships employing the cylindrical method with a 
cargo capacity up to 9,000 tons as well as container ships and 


self-unloading bulk carriers is being planned. 


/ 
j 


/ L8G 
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Considerable work to improve the navivability of inland 


aterways along the lines discussed previously are visualized 


$ 


3 
»9y the plan. 


Military Role 


In addition to its tremendous economic importance, the 


‘oviet river transport has a number of military applications 


- 


“hose significance was well demonstrated during World War II. 


°° 


he river ships of the Don and Kuban’ Steam Ship Companies were 
Mieedinated to the Azov Naval Flotilla commanded by Admiral 
orshkov, and many were used for amphibious i: 

n fact, all river transport of the European part of the USSR 
djacent to the front was weiiec led py the Soviet Navy. A 
umber of river flotillas were organized, and actively particivated 
n the war. Many of the ships of those flotillas were formerly 


iver vessels converted into warships. During the defense of 


talingrad, the Volga River Flotilla and river vessels of the 
| 
| 


sae i 
At the’ present time, the role of river transport in military 
/ 
| 
ransportation is still considered important. Special cepartments 


‘Olga Steamship Company played a very imporvant role. 


perroduyy Trapsport, 24 April 1971. | 
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n charge of military transportation exist in every Soviet 
ilitary district. Incorporated in such departments are branches 
esponsible for the transportation of troops and a on the 
nland basins. They are aiso responsible for maintainance of 
iver vessels in a constant state of readiness for military 
ransportation, and the majority of river vessels have special 
guipment, not used during normal operations, needed for 
dhitary transportation. It is also the duty of those branches 

o see to it and reguire that "not a single vessel would leave a 
heir shipbuilding or ship eet enterprise with defective 
pecial Bonent." Undoubtedly the river fleet is being and 
ill be used for aie delivery of cuppiies to the-Soviet Armed 
orces. Particularly important are the "sea-river" ships. 

The existence of an extensive network of deep inland 
ways makes it possible to shuttle naval ships up to DrEsize 
S well as some classes of submarines among the various seas of 
he European part of the USSR. Seme types of river vessels are 
uited for the auxiliary naval combat role in coastal wariare, 
ucluding mine laying and mine sweeping. Familiarity of the river 
leet ~ “aR particularly their captains and navigators, with 


he theater of operation makes them ideal reserve personnel for 


he Navy. 





een i snabzhenie Sovetskikh Vooruzennykhsil - Rear Service 


ud Supply of the Soviet Armed Forces, No. 1, 1970, pp. 31-83. 


CHAPTER VII 
NORTHERN SEA ROUTE 


The Arctic Ocean differs sharply from all the other 
regions of the world ocean a respect to its climatic and 
Mpecialiy its ice conditions. The development of the reve 
‘Regions and the Northern Sea Route, Soviets consider as one of 
Fhe brightest pages in the history of Russia. Recognizing the 
‘important contribution by foreigners, historically Russia, and 
by succession, the Soviet Union was the major discoverer of 
most of the Arctic Islands and lands, and first to achieve 
practical mastery of navigation along the Northern sea Route. 

The first complete passage of the Northern Sea Route from 
East to West was made in 1915 by two Russian ships, Tainyr and 
Vaigach, under command of Captain Vil'kitskiy. The expeditions 

| 
of 1910-1914) éstablished a number of routes to the Northern 
Regions of Russia from its Pacific Coast. | 

In September of 1916 a note by the Russian no reuen 
Ministry was sent to all nations ascerting the Russian clain to 

= 


all territories explored and unexplored, discovered and | 


» 





undiscovered between the Russian Coast on the Arctic Ocean ana 
the North Pole, with the exception of previously recognized 
territories of other ee Thus, the recognition ee 
and strategic value of the eet was clearly demonstrated by 


the Russian government. 


As was pointed out by Captain O. P. Araldsen, Royal 


~ 
~ 


Norweigen Navy, "the October 191? Revolution changed maay thiags, 
put not the Russian preoccupation with the Atieie' | Practically 
from the very beginning of its existence, the Soviet government = 
has recognized the economic and strategic value of the Northern 
Region. In January 1919 a commission for the study of the north 
was created Sager the Scientific-Teciuicar wirectorate of the 
supreme Council of the National seen (YSNKH). In December 

1919 the Russian Academy of Sciences worked up a plan involving 
measures for the revival of hydrographic work in the northern 
seas. During the same year, tne famous Kara Expeditions for the 
delivery of fortiorn Siberian grain, were organized. In the 


course of the expeditions, the Northern Sea Route was opened up 


from the West to the mouth of great Siberian rivers, Ob and Yenisey. 





spor the details of this diplomatic move see: Coustantine 
Krypton, The Norther Sea Route and the Economy of the Soviet North, 
(Praeger, New York, 1956), and Ostrov Vrangelya (Wrangell Island), 
Moscow, Glavsevmorput, 1946, pp. 35-36. 


25. 9S. Naval Institute Proceedings, June 1967, pp. 49-57. 
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M@emientary ice service and weather service stallons wore 
rganized along the route of the expeditions. \ 

Soon, in the East, the ships also bogan to male a or 
ess regular voyages from the East to the mouths of Kolyima 
nd Lena Rivers. In 1921 twenty-three detachments of the 
‘orthern Scientific ashing Expedition were operating in the 
orthern waters and on the islands of the Arctic Cie On 
fay 4, 1920, the Soviet Government declared the White Sea to be 
He internal waters. A year later on May 24, 1921, a degree of 
‘he Council of People's Commissars signed by Lenin claimed the 
sight of the Soviets to exclusive exploitation of the fish 
resources and sea mammals in the White vca and in the Arctic 
Jcean along the shore from the State boundary with Finland to 
the Northern extremity of Navaya TemLy ari On 4 November 1924, 
following unsuccessful attempts of Canada to lay claim to 
Wraogel a a4 memorandum to all states was sent by Soviet 
Re caring the 1916 notification from the Russian 


Government 


Minister of Foreign Affairs and calling attention to the Eastern 


boundaries between Russia and the U.S. established by the 


nn nanpnmnanenennnmmmneinnnaiaeas 
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Morskoy Sbornik No. 6, 1970, pp. 83-88. 


ec. Krypton, op. cit., P- ey Ar 


Stbid., p. 38 


@envention of 1267. 


In 1924 the first ice-air reconnaissance was made in Kara 


7 
Sea. Two years later landing and taking off from the ice was 


a ee 


mastered. Gradually, the aviation began regular ice-air 

Bed issance and thus Polar Aviation was developed. The 
network of Polar Stations had been growing steadily. In 1932, 

an expediticn headed by O. Schmidt aboard Sibiryakov completed 

a voyage through the Northern Sea Route during one navigational 
Mason. In December of the same year, by the special resolution 
of the Council of Peopie's Commissars of the USSR, the Main 
Jirectorate of the Northern Sea Route, Glav Sev Mor Put', was 
Irganized. This organization, with extremely wide range of 
Seensibilities, played a very important role in ene development 
of Soviet Arctic in general and Northern Sea Route in particular. 
{n 1934 the loss of the Cheluskin and sae Operation for the 
rembers of expedition and ship's crew, performed by aviation, 
resulted in Paaate Por the first time the highest Soviet 
lecoration, Hero of Soviet Union, to the seven rescue pilots. 


2 1936 Arctic Seas were navigated by 160 ships, including some 


ships of the Soviet Navy. In that year two destroyers accompanied 
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OIbid., p. 46. 


‘MoPanoy Flot No. $, 1967, pp. 9-11. 
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Mmeeecc-breaker Liatke (the Russians call it ice-cutter) , ice 
reinforced steam ship Anadyr', and tanker, Lok-Batan, wore 
transferred from Kronshtadt (Baltic Fleet) via White sea~2 Baltic 
Canal to Vladivostak where they became the first sizeable 

arface Ships of newly created Soviet Pacific Fleet. The 
destroyer's hulls were reinforced with already tested lumbe r- | 
metal protective Wager aieae the water line called ant” ; 
During World War vie in 1942, the transfer of three ships from - 
Pacific fleet Gesteever leader ~ Baku, and two destroyers) 


to the Northern Fleet was Meaaeveds- The Soviet mastery of the 


route was demonstrated in 1939 when in addition to navigation 


Its 
iF 


by ships of the merchant marine, Percee = scket-dredgers, a 
Son-dreazer. and a number of tugs were transferred from 
Murmansk to Nikolaevsk on the Amur. Those were the ships of 

the so-called Technical Fleet, poorly suited not only for ice 
navigation, pat even for off-shore enya ad Prior to 

World War II, duration of navigation. reached over a ee days 


in the Western part of the Northern Sea Route and over seventy 


days in its eastern part. The first and to the best knowledge oz 





erskoy Sbornik No. 6, 1970, pp. 83-88. 
%sudostroyeniye No. 7, pp. 68-67, No. 8, pp. 69-70, 1966. 


ee ee ceca. No. 8, 1969, pp. W1-72. 





this writer, the only passage of forcign warship along the 


Northern Sea Route took place in 1940, when after'signing of 


Soviet-German Pact, a German raider, classified as Auxiliary 


Cruiser and called "Ship 45" (Comet) made a successful passage 


'to Pacific, assisted by Soviet pilotage and ice-breaker, Stalin. 


While in Pacific the Ship-45, in cooperation with other German 


-yaider Ship 36, and alone sank several allied and neutral 


merchant ships. During the war the route was used to all 


ae 
° 


possible extent, including the transportation of lend-lease = 
Supply from the United States, initially delivered to the Soviet 
Far East. Each year tens of ships passed from the Pacific 
toward the West being accompanied ia tiie western part of the 
route by convoys. German's effort to interrupt this rather 
important trausportation artery by employing submarines, raiders, : 
and aviation, though resulting in some losses, was generally 
unsuccessful, due to a number of factors among which climatic 
conditions, size of mae forces employed, and lack of reconnaissance 
were the major. 

After the war the efforts for furtuer mastering of the 
Northern Sea ei continued. Systematic, planned research 
in the Arctic was intensified during the period of 1948-1951, 
followed by three years of passivity. After 1954 the Soviet 


Union has maintained at least two drifting stations on the ice. 


v 


The total number of these stations in a 34 year period, 


sD 


starting with 1937 I. Papanin Station has been 20! Polar 


f 
‘aviation was reinforced with a greater number and better 


quality of aircraft. By the mid 1950's the Northern Sea Route 


was fully operational. 
Icebreakers 7 


The first Russian Icebreaker, Ermak, was designed: by 


j 


Admiral Makarov specifically for Arctic navigation and was built ~ 


in England in 1899. Makarov's efforts were supported by the 


12 
famous scientist Mendeleyev. Many ideas incorporated into the 


design of Ermak are still valid and being used in construction 
9f contemporary icebreakers. Ermak, which was called the 
‘Grandpa cf ice-breaker fleet" served 65 years, was awarded 
order of Lenin and, aiter final retirement in 1964, has been 


Jistinguished by memorial in Murmansk. 
' " 74 
Before the revolution of 1917, Russia had eight ice | 
{ 
| 
! 

mreakers and a number of steam ships reinforced for ice navgeetrcas 

a“ 


ye ' ! 
fost of the ships survived the revolution and civil war, but 


| 
Iajor reinforcement of icebreaker's fleet did not come until 
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1938 when four ice-breakers of the Stalin class (presently 


Sibir' Class) were built. 


$ 


The next reinforcement of Soviet Ice-breaker's Fleet 
came in the mid 1950's when three ice-breakers of Kapitan 


class (Kapitan Belousov,: Kapitan Voronin, Kapitan Melekhov) were 


puilt for the USSR by Finland. In 1959 the nuclear powered. 


~ 


ice breaker, Lenin, the most powerful ship of this type, was 


suilt. During the decadeof 1960's five units of Moskva class 


ice-breakers were built. 
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As of 1970, the Soviets divided icebreakers into three 
\ 


ajor categories: : 


(1) Harbor Icebreakers with propulsion plant up 

to 5,000 -—- 6,000 SHP (Shaft Horse Power) 
(2) Auxiliary Icebreakers up to 12,000 ~- 15,000 SHP 
(3) Liner Icebreakers above 15,000 SHP 


uch a classification reflects Soviet experience in the Arctic, 


=— 


here not as much displacement, although a factor, but power 


3 needed and icebreakers above 15,000 SHP, preferably in range - 


13 
ff 30,000 - 40,000 SHP, are required. 


All, but one (Lenin), post war Soviet icebreakers _ 
hilt in Finland. Presently, there are only six liner 
hebreakers in the Soviet Union. But, there are only three more 
hebreakers in the ontire world fleet which would fall in this 
ategory. They are: American Glacier, and two Canadian ships, 
buis S. St. Laurent bed John A. MacDonald. 

In the decade of the 1960's, the Soviet Union built two 
hebreaker type hydrographic ships - Petr Pakhtusov (1966) and 
Gorgii Sedov (1967) - both with 5,400 SHP. A large series of 


v 
lLrbor icebrcakers, V. Pronchisctsev-class, was also built in 


| 


13 , 
A. Arshenevsky "Ledokoly" (Icebreakers) , Transport, | | 
Mscow, 1970. = | 








the decade of the 1960's. 

Soviet experience in the Arctic, however, convinced then 

' 

that more powerful ice breakers and in greater number are needed 
in order to prolong navigation along the Northern oe Route and 
make it more Pointe . As a result, the Soviet Union ordered 
three large icebreakers to be built during 1971-1975 period by 
Wartsila, Finland. The 20,000 ton ships will be powered by 
diesel-electric plant of 36,000 SHP. They will be among:the most 
powerful motor ships in the wane fae Ther Soviet plan visualizes 
construction of two nuclear powered icebreakers of Arktika Class. 
With their help, it is planned to prolong navigation along the 
complete Northern Route up to six avuatis, and to make navigation 
in the route's western and eastern areas uninterrupted during the 
whole year. In addition, it is planned to double the speed of 


, LS 
the ships following the new nuclear icebreakers. But, it weare 


be incorrect to assume, that nuclear icebreakers would soon 


pabere is no internationally accepted classification of 
icebreakers. Canada, for example, divides its icebreakers into 
two major categories, full icebreakers, and light icebreakers. 
Roughly, the first category would include Soviet Liner Icebreakers 
and Auxiliary Icebreakers and the second category would include 
Soviet harbor icebreakers. 


15 | 
Vodnyy Transport, 15 October, 1970. 


16; vestiya, 21 February 1970. 


represeut the backbone of the Soviet icebreakers fleet. More 


likely, the conventionally powered icebreakers will continue to 
f 


play the most important role. Increased power of their propulsioa 
plants and improved hulls would make them as reliable as nuclear, 


but much cheaper. 


No country in the world is afflicted with so much loss 


and inconvenience by winter as the Soviet Union. Almost every 
sea which facies Soviet territory freezes over. The Baltic in its 
eastern part in severe winter is frozen up to 140 days. Even 
Odessa, a Black Sea port, is sometimes frozen in for up to 100 
days ina year. All this demands constant efforts to siaecuctos 
new means of cutting ice. . 

During the last several years, a number of new means to 
cut ice were designed. <A new type of special ee which appears 
to have very little in wont witn the icebreaker, but nevertheless 
serves the same purpose, was designed by the Ice Laboratory oz the 


Arctic and Antarctic Research Institute in Leningrad by a group 
7 


| 
headed by Professor Peschanskyi. The bow of the ship cae a 


VA : . 
forward below the waterline, forming a kind of slip-way. lNouated 
} ae sl 
on the bow are four rows of large rotary cutting discs which 
ie 
bite into the ice and cut out large bars of it as the ship moves 


; 


forward. These bars are forced up the slip-way where they are 
j 


crushed, picked up by a conveyor system, and throwa over the side 
4 
| 
bUC | 
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fe the icc, well away from the ship's side leaving an ice-free 


ganel. Though, theoretically, the new device can Saw through 
4 


ce Of any thickness, calculations have shown that it would be 


upractical to use it on the ice of more than two feet in thickness 


t 


2eause of slow speed. 


i} 


Another new method to fight the ice is the water jet gun, 


daimed to be capabie of pulverizing ice barriers more than three 


2et thick. It was said that the two new methods are planned to 
2 used for keeping channels and port approaches free of op ies 
nile conventional icebreakers will do the job in the open sea. 

A method to keep ice bound ports free of ice was said to 
2 also developed. It is achieved with tne help of pipes laid 
Wn on the bottom. Air, which was fed through the pipe, bubbled _ 
() through the water and constantly mixed the warm lower layers 


if the water with colder upper ones and so inhibited the formation Fas as 


if ice. p! | : 


4 
{ 


In addition to weather and navigational aid services and 


| 
leet of icebreakers, another essential element for successful a 


avigation in the Arctic is ice reconnaissance. The besi, of 


durse, and most preductive is air-ice reconnaissance, and Soviet dg 


Olar Aviation has been employed for this purpose for many years. 


*T soutnik (from magazine Znanie-Sila) No. 1, Moscow, 1968. 
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lo to recent times, the major means of ice reconnaissance were 
isual and photo reconnaissance - both depend heavily upon weather 


onditions. : 


Recently the system called TOROS (translated ICE HAMMOCK) 
F the ice reconnaissance and assiXting ice breakers and ships 
i Bice navigation was successfully tested. The systen, installed 
tra an aircraft, incorporates as its major element side-looking ~ 
z rborne radar. All weather operation and the ability "to see" - 
tirough the snow and observe ship tracks in the ice field was a . 
caimed for the system. The bigh resolution picture is Sei, ae 
rgistered on the scope and video-tape and via photo-telemetry 
tansmitted to ships and to shore conrtroi.nroints. Simultaneously 
y.th the picture, the ayaten produces the exact coordinates of a 
te aircraft which carries it. The system was successfully tested me 
i 1970.°° 

Another radar equipment designed to measure the tnickness 
¢ the ice field from an airborne belicapter was tested awe 
171. A cross section cut of the ice field is displayed on 
lie screen of the equipment. Many Soviet icebreakers and some 
mrchant ships, particularly those with ice reinforced hulis, 


#e carrying or are capable of carrying helicopters. These 


blicopters equipped with the above device (especially coupled 





! 


eo ravda, 3 May 1970; Morskoy Flot No. 9, 1970,.pp. 27-28. 





with photo telemetry capability} would help not only to improve 


and simplify ice reconnaissance but would increase ‘productivity 
$ 
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of ice breakers by permitting them to select thinner ice for a 
passage. The equipment could, under certain conditions, permit 
ships with ice reinforced hulls to navigate alone without 


assistance from cumenremer aa 


Legal Aspects of Soviet Arctica 
and Northern Sea Route - i 
The Soviet government has issued a series of legal acts 
related to the status of Soviet Arctic and to the explo aon 
and organization of the route. In addition to the above mentioned 
reinforcement of the Tsarist government acts concerning Arctic 
possessions, the resolution of 15 April 1926 by the Presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee of the USSR proclaimed the 
establishment of the geographical boundaries of the Soviet Sector 
of the Arctic between meridiaas 32°04'35" East longitude and 
168°949'30'"' West longitude. Within the boundaries of the | 
andicated Br, the Soviet Union claims to exercise full 
sovereignty of all "and and islands located in the ieee Ocean, 
north of the coast of the Soviet Union, as far as the North Pole". 
1! rrud, 12 June 1971. | - : 
| 


20 
Morskoy Sbornik No. 6, 1970, pp. 83-88. En / 
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The navigation along the Northern Sea Route is treated 

y the Soviets as navigation in Soviet Verritorial Waters. To 
t 

apport such a claim the Kara, Laptev, East Siberian and Chuxchi 
eas, through which the Northern Sea Route passes, are viewed as 
Nroad, shallow bays with specific ice eGndseue nee surrounded 
t the cost of the Soviet Union. The exception mee severe 
cimatic conditions of the Siberian seas and straits and the 
eesence of ice during the greater part of the year "serving as a 
srt of continuation of Soviet territory" are used to substantiate : 
tie Soviet arguments. The majority of the straits through which 
tie Northern Sea Route passes are said to be within the Soviet 
trritorial waters, particulariy Karskie Vorota, Yogorskiy Shar 
ad Vil'kitskiy Straits. The Straits of Dmitri Laptev and Sannikova 
ve considered as belonging to tne Soviet Union nistoricaliaian 

Colossal expenditures by the Soviet and previously Russian 
sates, are also cited in defense of the claim that the Northern 
oa Route is the + re route. The cost iuvolved in the 


Zo 
Lintenance of the route is of course considerable. 





et orskoy Sbornik Na. 8, 1969, pp. 80-88. 
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PAs an example, the "SEVER-69" upper-latitude expedition 
hyvolved dozens of airplanes and helicopters. The expedition 
faced seventy drifting automatic radio-nmeteorlogical stations 
dh addition to existixg SE ae 


r 


~~ 
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The Northern Sea Route is compared by the Soviets with 


‘ 


he Norweigan Indreleia Sea Route which the International: Court 
f Justice of the United Nations in its decision on 18 December 


951 recognized as an inner national Route of Norway. Canada's 


! 


aims of sovereignty over the passages between the Arctic Islands 
tight be used by the Soviets as another precedent. - 


The Canadian concern over the possible pollution in the 


| 
etic is shared by the Soviets. Unsuitable ships, especially 


ih the absence of icebreaker's assistance, have definitely ~~. 
resented the ecological hazard, for it can easily be damaged 

ad so cause the pollution. Following the Canadian Prime tiinister 
Biicau's visit to USSR (May, 1971), the development of Soviet- 


Gndian relations and future cooperation including that in the 


24 
Metic were praised by the Soviets. 


The present Soviet claims can be summarized as follows: 


i 
() The Northern Sea Route belongs to only one nation, the 
| 


Soviet Union, as an internal national route which guarantees the 
/ | 
7 . _ | 
t.tion's vital economic, political, and defense interests in 


J 
a \ 


tie Arctic region. (b) The special geographical location of 
| 


te Northern Sea Route, the most vital sectors of which bass 


trough Soviet Territorial and Inland waters, gives the soviet 


| 
{ 





a4 : 
| Typical was an article in Pravda, June 18, 1971, | | 
‘Nandshake Across the North Pole". 3 ’ | / 
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Jaron an indisputable right to regulate in it the regime of 


29 


mavigation by foreign merchant and naval ships. 


q 


The seriousness of the claim and uncompromisiveness of the 
soviet Union was demonstrated in the summer of 1967, when two 
J. S. Coast Guard Icebreakers, Edisto and Eastwind, after 
insuccessful attempts to pass north of Be zemnlya were 


forced to enter the Vilkitskiy Straits and were turned back by 
the Ticts. . 

The importance of the Northera Sea Route is elevatediby 
the numerous navigable rivers of the country (Pechora, Ob, | 
Yenisey, Khatanga, Oilenek, Lena, Yana, Indigirka, Kolyma and 
others) connecting it with the northern regions of the USSR. 
There are an extensive network of ports, the majority of which 
have been developed during the years of Soviet power. Among those 
of particular economic importance are: in the Barents Sea - 
Pechenga, which exports copper-nickel ores, and Nar'yan-Mar, a 
port for the export ee coal from the Vorkuta Basin 


and timber that has been rafted down the Pechora; in the Kara 


sea - Kilson and Dudinka, which provide an outlet to the sea for 
| | 





2° Norskoy Sbornik No. 6, 1970, pp. 83-88. 
2orne detailed description of this voyage is given in! 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, April 1968, pp. 74-79. 





te production of the Noril'sk mining region, and Igarka, the 
7 


irgest center of timber export; in the Laptev saa Nordvik 
’ 3 


Katanga, and Tiksi, the maritime Gateways to Yakut; in the 
gst Siberian Sea - Ambarehite and Pervete, aap bilby gacw tin Pees ah pun hae d pt 
ad industrial centers of tho Northonnt. 
The Soviet North is tho richost baso Jor the wood « 
Bical industry, a world exporter of timber. It is also 


| 
rch in useful minerals ~ mineral fuel, iron ores, phosphates, 


yrious construction materials, bauxite, copper, and a number ’ 
ther nonferrous and rare metals. New industrial regions are 
bing rapidly developed there. 

The Twenty-Fourth Party Congress Directives for the five 
yar plan (1971 - 1975) projected further development of the 
Nrthern Region. The special attention in the directives was 2 
gven to Norilsk Metallurgical Combine. The industrial development fe 
¢ the region which started in the decade of 1960's had already 
osorbed 24 billion rubles of capital investment, exceeding the 
sm speat in the previous forty years, 1920-1960, wore than cane i 

The development of the Arctic region has been accompanied with bi 
Wnber of original solutions. An urgent demand for power, 


or example, generated design, construction, and beginning of oe 


peration in the end of 1970 of Floating Gas-Turbirne Power Station, 





ZT ; 
Komsomol'skaya Pravda, 14 March 1971. 
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prthern Lights (20,006 KW). A decision was made to build a 
eries of such power stations which can be placed 2aywhere 
ere there is waterway (bay, channel, river) which rea 
pssage of a ship with 1.55m draft. 

Combined with the rapid development of Soviet Arctic 
pgions , where water transport is still, for all practical 


~e 


urposes, the only means of transportation, the importance of 
Webern sea Route to Soviet Union is obvious. The Route has 

ben used practically exclusively by the Soviet ships and zal ly 
pbody challenged it. With the growth of its merchant marine, 
bwever, and the deveiopment of much wider cooperation with 
ritime Organizations of the world, the Soviet Union is starting 
») change its position. Convinced that the mastery of the 

mute in general has been achieved and navigational period 
licreased and probably — the desire to obtain some reciprocity 
fr the Soviet merchantmen in the other part of the world, the 
sviets, starting with 1966, but particularly after the aes 


| 


¢ the Suez Canal in 1967, began the promotion of the route for 


freign shipping. The economic advantages for certain shipping 

t use the Movtiera ‘Sea Route are obvious. The length of the 
bute from Murmansk to Provideniya (southern part of the Bering 
Srait) is 3,400 nautical miles. Murmansk - Vladivistok awtance 


Va the ronte is 6,100 miles, while via the Suez Canal, more 


? 
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yn 12,000 miles. From London to Yokohama via the route is 
,30 miles shorter than via the Suez Canal. In Spite of some 


§ 
suction in speed while transiting the ice a ship saves 


laverage of 13 days in one direction via the Arctic — 
va London to Yokohana compared with that via the Suez Canal. 
11967 the Soviet Ministry of Merchant Marine announced the 

ih to open traffic along the nommena sea Route between ports 
ifestern Europe and the Pacific Ocean. The use of Ice-class 
IS was proposed. The navigation was promised to be supported 
yassigned icebreakers, polar aviation, by the Hydrographic 
svice, and by special "scientific-operational groups" from 

u« Hydrometeorologic service. Referring to the difficult 
Aigation and the ice situation in Volkitskiy Strait, the 
anlatory icebreaker and pilot use was specified for the convoys. 
ochern Sea Route Sailing Instructions were published for the 
N7oying of foreign ships. The scale of fees for the icebreaker 
oc pilot were announced. The Northeastern Adhinistration of 

he Merchant Marine was established in the center of the Arctic 
in headquarters in Tiksi with primary mission to support 
rasportation and Asap development of navigation along the 
Oe. 


The strategic value of the Arctic including tne Northera 


eéRoute was well understeod long before the revolution. The 


\S 


O03 


fous Russian scientist, D. I. Mendeleev wrote "When it would 
se possible to transfer fleets or even part of them from Atlantic 
Pacific Ocean and reverse, the naval defense of the country 
yil gain a lot, for Russia should keep strong fleets to defend 
ii vital interest in the both seencan epoviet war ships can 
Jeand have been transferred a Europeans — the Pacific 
riet Fleets avoiding the necessity to enter foreign waters 
He. to World War Il, during the World War II, and after World 
Ey mi. The umber of transferred ships has not been great, 
ever. The transfer of submarines is another matter, and this 
tloubtedly is done on a more regular basis. The calls for 
cistruction and use of the large transport submarines for 
@r-round delivery of cargoes and oil have been made in Soviet 
iron for maay years.~" 

The Arctic became one of the major places where Soviet 


il” Defense Units are located and quite extensive network of 


bervation radars and communication centers have been built. 





28rrom the Scientific Archives of D. I, Mendeleev, cited 
tMastering The Extreme North, Volume I, Academy of Sciences 
ithe USSR, Moscow ~- Leningrad, 1960. 


Ps detailed study, dealing with feasibility of such 
pject was completed by Professor Pokrovskii in 1955. Since 
int time, the problem was repeatedly mentioned by the Ministry 
M4ilerchant Marine and its Central Scientific Research Institute. 
, for example, its Transactions, V. 133, Leningrad, 1970. 


t 


Pesently hardly a month would pass without Soviet Military 
Pess mentioning harsh duty of Air Defense Units, performing 


4 


i Arctic Region. 


To summarize: (1) The Soviet Union successfully continued 
te Russian efforts of long duration to master the Northern Sea 
Rute and advance in the Arctic Region; (2) the development 


o Arctic and Siberia regions with their wealth of natural 
iearces drastically elevated the importance of the route; (3) ~- 
ee tantly increasing Soviet foreign trade, associated with AES 
gowth of Soviet Merchant Marine, added to route'’s importance; 

() the use of the route by foreign shipping, though up to now 
sow in developing, would probably be intensified in the future; 
() the military role of the Arctic Region and the Northern 


Sa Route is significant for the defense (Anti-Air and ASW) 


ad as a communication artery. 


| | 
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EPILOGUE 


Soviet maritime power of today is the result of more 


than fiity years of the Soviet Union's development as a state. 


- 


The magnitude of Soviet maritime ‘power historically has generally 


reflected the level of the Soviet economy ox, more correctly 


of the industrial capacities. More particularly, however, the a 


Raval element of Soviet maritime power in a number of instances 


swung upward in its development from the general level of the 


soviet economy. Traditional Soviet prescscusation with defense 


matters has for a long time produced a peculiar combination o7 


modernity and backwardness in its economy in which the armament 


sector has received the best production capacities and priority 


allocation of resources. The civilian sector, on the contrary, 


being supplied on a residual basis, has been developing much 


more slowly aad still has a technological level below that of 


most developed countries. Analyzing the hruschchev period, 
Michel Garder SEISCLE "Thanks to him, the Soviet Union's 
military power could aeaneeeycyny but its interaal economy could 
not inspire envy. Hitler at least okGauead cannons in order to. 


Belize the butter of other countries; the Soviet arsenal was intended 


? 
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9 protect a butter which in the Sovict Union remained an uncommon 
ommodity'. - 

Together with the seizure of political power in the course 
if the 1917 Revolution, the Communists inherited a considerable 
aritime tradition. MNistorically, the Russians have demonstrated 
any times a thorough understanding of the importance of the 
ea and were among the early pioneers of the sea. The drive toward -- 
he sea was an essential element of Russian policy for centuries. 
t is enough to recall Russian stubborness and cousistency in | “ 
.ttempts to gain control of the Straits Or rights to eneneeeroe 
yassage to doubt the claim that Russian development was marked 
y a lack of understanding of sea power. One may ask what they 
| the straits for - to march theix regiments through? The 
ileglect of maritime power by certain rulers was well compensated 
ry the achievements of Peter the Great and the skillful employment 
7 navy under Catherine ghe Great. The Russian Imperial Navy 
las a center where innovative scientific thoughts ortea found 
inderstanding and many were implemented. In tura, the navy 
Iroduced a considerable number of officers who distinguished 
themselves in exploratory and scientizic work, and some in the 
theory of naval art as well. One of the main reasons that Russia 
failed in the past to achieve a degree of world sea power was 


the backwardness of her technology and the general weakness of 


i 
» 
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tr? economy. The same factors had kept the Soviet Union fron 
beoming a recognized world maritime power, despite the fact that 


4 


is importance has always been understood and despite two . "age 


~ 


atenpts to develop at least the naval element of miritime power 
in excess of her eccnomic capability. 

The rapid industrialization of the sousereueuon interrupted 
5) the World War II was resumed after the war and the econony, 
retored. The death of Stalin permitted a major sey senee of Soviet 
fireign policy, not in respect to the goals, but to the means 
fir achieving the same ends. Mastering of nuclear energy and 
te beginning of the introduction of nuclear armament probably 
seeded up the realization by the new Soviet leaders that the 
9d policy of uncompromising confrontation, keeping the country 
9 the brink of war, was dangerous and, in the long rua, 
Rnproductive. The proclaimed course of peaceful ccexistence 
otter suited Soviet interests in the rapidly changing world. 
Vile continuing to ete aieeae to many basic interests 
i lene West, the new course implied the development of Soviet 
Mritime power as an essential element. Thus, the accelerated 
dvelopment and gradual coordinated appitenwien or the Soviet 
Lritime power, which pecmitted Soviet political, economic, and 


Llitary influence to be extended over a wide range and with far 


hss direct risk, started in the mid-1950"s. 
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Particular attention has been paid to the underdeveloped 

yrid, specifically the non-allied countries in it! Combining 

’ 
plitical support for key countries with economic and military 
‘id, Soviet foreign policy in the selected areas of the Third 
prid was in most cases quite pragmatic, demonstrating the 
«istence ofa mutually interacting relationenin pera Soviet 
dims and capabilities. H. Dinerstein distinguished three types of 
Oviet activity: 
| (1) denial of influence in neutral areas to adversaries;*  ~ 

(2) intrusion into the opponent's sphere of influence; 

(3) promotion of a revolutionary eirontiocee | 
£ is not difficult to see that the maritime power is needed for 
il three of them. 

The Soviet Union's own economic interests, evident in her 
apidly growing toreign trade and the development of renote areas 
i the country rich in natural resources needed to Support tne 
rowing industry, as well as defeuse iaterests were among the 
Le factors rer eating the quite rapid development of maritime 
ower, during the second half of the 1950's and the decade of the 
960's. Although having the longest coastline in the world washed 


y 12 seas, the Soviet Union's access to the open oceau is 





aH. Dinerstein, Moscow and the Third World: Power Politics 
vt Revolution?; Problems of Communism, January-February 1965, p.52. 
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maval aspect, does not prevent it. 


handicapped by the peculiar gcoyraphy, which, while restricting 
to a degree the employment of maritime power, particularly its 
| $ 
Moreover, the Soviet Union is not strategically located 
in relation to the world trade routes. These routes, however, 
are uot the result of geography alone, but to the large degree 
of the econinmic development of certain regions of the world, 
particularly their industrial capability to produce for export 
and their purchasing power for imports. Historically, trade 


—=_s 


routes are constantly shifting, depending upon the emergence 


or disappearance of those factors in certain regions oz the world. 


It seems that the ability of a military sower, and historically it 


has been a naval power, to adjust the distribution of trade 


routes is rapidly disappearing. The system of military alliaaces 
has produced a number of examples where two opponents belouging 
to the opposing camps and exercising their navies to combat each 
Other, might be quite faithful trade partners. Such a Situation 
not oniy has contributed to the development of Soviet foreign 
trade, but has helped tne development of Soviet industry, which, 
in the final analysis, ins trade possible. The trade also 
provides the Soviet Union with the SS onsen to buy advanced 


fe 


technology from the industrially developed countries os tne West. 


The direct assistance of these technologically advanced countries 


—_ 
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p the Soviet cifort to develop its maritime power, particularly 
ne merchant marine and fishing fleet, was quite substantial. 


i 
hradoxically, the same countries, in the mid-1960's realizing 


ee 


ie momentum and scope of the Soviet maritime development and 


bginning to feel its competition started to scream, "The Russians 


ee coming!"'. In fact, some had invited then. 


} 


~ 


The role of the Navy as one of the leading forces has been 
early recognized in the Soviet Union and, as evident from the - 
«tensive naval programs of the last seventeen years and the “ 
QOutinuous appearance of new, more sophisticated ships, the sumaal 
lavy has neither a shortage of allocated industrial capacity nor 
f funds for research and development. The Soviet leadership's 
atisfaction with the Navy's performance appears to be expressed 
o the continued presence oi Gorshkov as Commander-in-Chiezr of 
he Soviet Navy for 17 years, his membership in the Central 
‘ommittee of the CPSU and the presence as candidate-member in the 
lentrai Committee of two Commanders of the Soviet rleets, tne 
Oe tbern and the Pacific. The top echelon of the Soviet uaval 
ommand holds the highest ranks ever in the history of the Soviet 
avy, including one Admiral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union, 
hree fleet admirals, and a considerable number of full admirals. 


Even the top echelon of the Soviet Army has explicitly 


‘ecognized the importance os the Navy, and through the Comnander- 


Me 





in-Chief of Ground Forces expresses its “constant r@adaz 

support the Navy," a complete turnabout from the traditi 
treatment of the Navy as "faithful helper of the Ausriy — 
of Defeuse Marshall A. A. Grechko recently said, “under modern 
conditions combat operations on the oceans and seas are acquiring 


special significance. Navies can have an enormous impact on the 


2- 


entire course of a future war." 
The role of the Soviet ballistic missile submarines in the 
strategic delivery system is growing, as evident from the 


intensive Y-class program presently underway. Because of the 
relative invulnerability of the submarine-based system to 
preventive attack, it is unlikely that tuexr rvoie wiil decline 

in the foreseeable future. For several years, the Soviet ballistic 
missile submarines (SSBNs) bave been considered saeeae core 
only to strategic missile Baca The importance of the number 

of SSBNs on station seems to be Welt recognized by tho Soviets, 

as witness the Mirexse total number of Submarines and the 
attempts to increase the ranges of their missiles, which would 
make them even more invulnerable and reduce trausit time and 
heace, increase time on patrol. While ieee Soviet desire to 


have an advanced base in Cuba for their ballistic missile 


' submarines, similar to the US base at Holy Loch, cannot be 
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esha ti Grechko in Morskoy Sbornik No. 7, LOTTE, Deon 
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«fected out of hand, it does seem to be a very remote possibility. 
Wile available port facilities in the areas of naval forces 

3 
digloyment are utilized, the basic trend appears to be to avoid 


ee 
dgendence upon bases. Even the employment of tenders based in 


Ciba and replenishing submarines on the high seas (more likely 

ion a base for SSBNs) seems to be questionable; even if they 

wre so employed, it would be only in an auxiliary capacity. 

The thesis that the Soviet Navy can operate only behind 

Be chicld ot the full power base of the USSR seems to be outdated. 
Te Soviet Navy itself has become a very important e ledeneher the 
Bviet nower base, and the question "would the Soviets risk the 
hlocaust of a nuclear. war?" cannot bo applied to the Soviot 

Uion alone anymore. The most logical answer, of course, is "no"; 
it who would? It follews that at any point of conitrontation 
Bare the al forces ip an area are the main representatives 

° the military power of a state, and they alone have the 
Qpability to be employed world-wide, the need for a Crecoule 
‘Ssvel of these forces is evident. it appears +nat the vrinciple 
5 not only understood, but is being implemented by the Soviet 
lavy. if sucn an assumption is accepted, the logical step 

‘ould be a new vision of the Soviet naval policy in the direction 


f "further to the ocean", i.e. more ships with a self-contained 


apadpility in remote Genloyment, more submarines for close 


> 
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cooperation with such deployed forces, and inevitable enphasis 


on the availability of air power - long-range naval aviation for 


4 
ithe striking role and reconnaissance, and ship-borne aviation 


(VTOL aircraft and helicopters) for air defense, including anti- 
cruise missile defense, and local ASW. This would not mean a 


drastic revision of the previous Soviet decision not to build 


attack aircraft carriers, for-ships carrying VTOL's and helicopters ~~ 


t 


would not be employed in such a role. 
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It is questionable whether the Soviet Navy would try to - 
acguire an intervention capability, for there is hardly ot necd 
for it. By preventing intervention and supplying arms to friends 
to deal locally with the opposition 2s well as to resist 
intervention by a country whose forces have either outmaneuvered 
the Soviet Navy or even ignored it, Soviet Maritime power would 
fulfill one of its important roles. The Soviets have demonstrated 
a good understanding of tne potential of naval power in peacetime 
to achieve the desired exyfect in sunport of national ee 
“They have found that it is cheaper, less dcangerous, and more 
promising to grant protection from the sea, while supplying enough 
armanent to ae up a client country's capability to fight on land. 
Any noticn of superiority actually pursued by an opponent, 
Or just interpreted as being part of his policy from a position 


of strength, has been met wita irritation by the Sovict Union. The 


? 





Soviet government statement on 21 August 1963 declared: "As 
a result of intensive efforts by tho Sovict poople, and Soviet 
scientists in the Jeoepteee of nuclear weaponry, the Ane rican 
nuclear monopoly has been broken, the world Socialist system. 
has acquired its own nuclear shield, and the imperialist powers 
have been deprived of the material basis for conducting their 
policy of nuclear blackmail and their policies from a ‘position 
of strength’, in relations with the Socialist countries." Tho . 
discussions of the ULMS system in the US and the Washington Post 
claim that "the hawks and the doves in Congress have found» 
common ground in pushing for strategic weaponry that promises 
to draw enemy fire away from the continental United States and 
toward the sea" produced an extremely nogative reaction ia the 
Soviet Union. ioeveral reasons were seen by tne Soviets behind 
the alleged US attempt to adopt an "oceanic strategy": 
continuous reliance on force ‘ the chief means of 
attaining foreign policy goals which "remain unchanged", ner 


allegedly "imperialistic and aggressive"; 
l 


the desire to obtain unilateral military advantages while 
talking about "sufficiency" and equal security; 
"to divert a retaliatory strike away from the (continental) 


US"; 





SS ec 21 August 1963. | | : 


A? 1. 


. . 


“to improve the geography", particularly the maritime 
ography, which, with the advance of ballistic missiles,’ 


,legedly became unfavorable to the US ascompared to that of the 
( & | 
SSR. 

Krasnaya Zvezda stated that the calculation to achieve 


unilateral military advantages" did not materialize in the past, 


ri will not materialize now and "any attempt by anyone to assure 


j % 


ilitary superiority over the USSR will be met with a corresponding 
urease of military power to guarantee our defense". The official 


isazine of the Soviet Navy, Morskoy Sbornik, was more specific: 


| 
here is no doubt that the Soviet Navy, in developing itselz 


1 the future on the basis of the latest achievements in science, 
Ganology, and Produc Gion: will increase its strategic capabilities 
uthe scale necessary to. reliably protect our homeland and the 
<aatries of the Socialist community. And if the U.S.A. adopts 


t ‘oceanic strategy’ as a new course of the "grand strategy," 
| 


! 


Ms mavy will, of course, be on a level which will ensure the 
yj 


‘solution of problems in the new situation that will arise on the 
/ = 


| ! 
tS and oceans." | 





Fume Nixon Doctrine: Declarations and Realities”, a | 
iscsussion at the Institute on the US of the Academy of Sciences, 
ISR. USA: Economics, Politics, Ideology. Moscow, No. 2, | 
‘oruary 1971, pp. 18-48; Krasnaya Zvezda, 13 July 1971; Rear 
A@iral Stalbo, The Ziszaes of American Grand Strategy, Morssoy | 
Sbrnik No. 8, 1971, op. 96-99. oe. 
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Admiral Gorshkov's article in Pravda of duly 25, O71, 
proclaimed: 'Vain hopes! No strategy, including the socalled 
‘oceanic’ will save from condign punsihment any ——— 
would risk starting a war against the USSR". Basically an 
idea was advanced earlier, criticizing the alleged desire of the 
US strategy to divert Soviet retaliatory strikes to the oceaun-based 
Strategic delivery — by asserting that "American voliticaas 
understand that iv it comes to a matter of strategic nuclear warfare 
between the two super ee then all the socalled strategic = ~~ 
limitations will remain basically on paponmae 

meeuasubecone a standard asse reionsanetnensovieenuatean 
that the Americans have always bees disturbed by the advantage 
of the Soviet Union in the size of its territory, ia that the US 
"by expanding its naval forces, has, figuratively epoaeen 

attempted to expand its territory". It was claimed that "the 
U.S. transition to an ‘oceanic strategy’ should also be viewed 

as aun attempt to OF Mica ve itself from the diftficuit situatoa whica 
has arisen due to the fact that geography (as expressed by Vice 
Admiral Rickover) , following the emergence of intercontinental 
missiles, a a "nasty trick" on the U.S.A. - the oceans have 


ceased to protect her territory from the vicissitudes of war." 





“USA: Economics, Politics, Ideology, No. 2, 1971. 
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Rear Admiral Stalbo, op. cit., p. 98. : 
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The foregoing Soviet reaction illustrates a sensitivity a the 
Soviet Union to any attempt by its main opponent, real or. 
imagined, to — the balance of naval forces. The — emphasis 
on the strategic delivery system in the evaareveu: of "oceanic 
strategy" allegedly emphasized by the United States is not 
convincing, sor, in reality, Soviet concern about the possible 
growth of general purpose naval forces in the US Navy is not 
less, and perhaps, is even greater. While the possibility of an 
all-out war at sea seems to be clearly rejected by the sovet Union, 
as it has been in pronouncements of some US officials, the 
growing importance of naval forces in general, aici tale general 
Banose forces, is clearly recognized. 
Besides the military purpose, the role of the world ocean 
in supporting the life resources of mankind is sail by 
the Soviet Union as asians important, and their emphasis on 
the simultaneous development of other elements of maritime | 
power, besides the — is not accidental. Tne planned 37% 
| 
increase in merchant. marine during the 1971-1975. period (5.3 
million dwt; 550 new ships) represents a continuing amawe to 
. | 
develop efficient sea transportation, capable not only of | ‘ 
: . 
assuring the Soviets a pattern of commerce, but also of | 


: 1 
implementing Soviet foreign policy mainly through economic ana 


i é 
t 
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military assistance. Greater emphasis upon more efficient ships 
inevitably ng Stes in their specialization, a trend evident in 
the current Soviet shipbuilding and from their orders — 
The fast expansion of Soviet foreign trade and the demands 
of domestic transportation generated by the development of new 
economic regions in the North and the Far East are creating an 
increasing demand for sea transportation. The soviet Merchant 
Marine does not have excessive tonnage in relation to the tal 
demand and while the drive to increase the chartering of Soviet * 
| ships by foreign shippers continues, and will most likely 
_ increase, the chartering of foreign ships cannot at the seep 
time be reduced substantially. Moreover, while the size and 
composition of ee Merchant Marine are capable of 
influencing shipping policies in certain regions, they are not 
considered great enough to dictate those policies, particularly 
world-wide. The Soviets are also interested in the profit to be 
gained, and they are gitueny to operate on uneconomical terms. 
As members of various international shipping organizations, the 


| 
Soviets are obliged to observe the rules imposed by then. = 
: i 

It is logical to assume that tre Soviet Navy views tae 
Civilian ships as a reserve, and contingency plans:to utilize 


: qT 
them in war time, after conversion and arming, nave long existed. 





‘see, for example, Admiral V. A. Alaituzov critiga tev 
of the book, Military Strategy, Morskoy Sbornik No. 1, 1963, p. 96. 
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u further specialization of the ships and their growing ‘tonnage 


prticularly tankers), directed toward satisfying ithe need of 


4 
«merce to be competitive and profitable, makes their military 


@, even after conversion, questionable. 


I 
u 


The inability of Soviet agriculture to meet requirements 


¢ protein will most likely continue. This factor alone 


eresents a strong stimulus for further development of a Soviet 
i 
yh sea fishing fleet despite a declining fish stock and rising 


——- 


eee eee 


eger fishing ships and the necessity to search for new fishing 
vunds , which also requires larger and more sophisticated support 
Ips, will intensify. Soviet cooperation in conserving 
eine resources iS virtually assured. 

soviet oceanographic efforts represented by the joint 
Barn of numerous Tere organizations and coordinated by 


hy Academy of Sciences has no equal, at least in its scale. 
\ 
. "| 


efits obtained by the merchant marine and the fishing fleet 


4 
1 
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J e s } 
‘bM oceanographic research are numerous and growing. Heavy 


| 
Mhasis on military oceanography and its benefits to the Soviet 


ly, particularly to submarine operations and ASW, while 


2 ee i 
« 


ifficult to measure quantitatively, must be considered substantial. 


i! Scope of the Soviet work to master the denths for exploration 
al exploitation of marine resources is being widened. Intensive 
. ; | 


¢ 
/ 
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r.t cost. In addition, the demand for higher efficiency and = 
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a2 OF converted Submarines for testing equipment and concepts has 


s 


a4 known Pe adie in the West, and as an idea seems to be very 
phflising.° The simuitaneous coordinated use of several ships, 
uccrart and weather satellites for oceanographic research in a 
es region is becoming a routine Soviet practice. 

The Soviet shipbuilding industry continues to perform 
itisfactorily, being neither overloaded nor under atte 
" Output supplemented by sizeable foreign deliveries appears 
ibe satisfying the Soviet demands for ships, both naval and 
svilian. Compared with the previous five-year period, either 
“ncause Of enlarged production capacities coupled with increased 
lbor productivity, or because of a planned reduction in aaval 
3ip construction which is unlikely, or combination of the two, 
i: the current 1971-1975 five year period it is planned to 
icrease the domestic share of civilian ship production by 30%. 
Lyge Soviet orders for ship construction abroad have played a 
tltiple role. Not ae did they provide conditions for the 
rpid development of the merchant marine and the fishing and 


beanographic fleets, and permitted the Scviet shipbuilding 


idustry to implement extensive naval programs, but they assured 





Spo latest experiment, during which four aquanauts “who 
fr the first time ever left the submarine at depths measured in 
tree-digit numbers" (in meters), and wko were in.the water "Zor 
Sveral nours" daily for many days was described in Pravda, 

Bien 19, 1972. : 
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the avoidance of an overcapacity in the shipbuilding 1 Uses. 
Of particular importance has been the role of the Warsaw Pact 


4 
country shipbuilding industries with a considerable degree. - ~ 


—_ zi 
of specialization in certain types of ships built and mutual ~ 
deliveries. In general, Soviet shipbuilding has been quite 


innovative, and a number of new methods in hull assembly and 


os = 


propulsion technology have been employed. 

In addition to its important economic role, the development 
of maritime power has provided the Soviet Union with a tool to 
be employed in competition for political influence on a world-wide 


scale. In the Soviet approach, each element of maritime power 


| contributes to a specific political objective. While the main 


= 


task of the Soviet Navy's general-purpose forces is to neutralize 


the US Navy infiuence through selective containment in carefully 


selected regions, other elements do their job in a coordinated 


effort, i.e. delivering economic and military assistance, promoting 


trade, conducting research in waters adjoining a speciric region, 


building ports, teaching how to fish, etc. Quite often such 


4 
‘ 


coordinated efforts produce desirable results for the Soviet Union, 


but Soviet success, whenever and whereever it has been achieved, 


cannot be explained by their effectiveness along, Lor the 


laistakes and ineptitude of the West have played no lesser a roie. 


As Hans Morgenthau observed: "In large parts of the world there 
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* ° e e e * 
exists today an objective revolutionary situation. This 


revolutionary situation would exist even if Communism had never 
$ 


been heard of ... that this national and social revolutions are 
largely identified with Communism is primarily the result of the 


West's failure to identify with’ them morally and to support then 


9 . ; 
The Soviet Union definitely took advantage of a 


materially." 
number of opportunities, and maritime power played an important 
. role in their exploitation. | : 

The growth of Soviet maritime power has not been annua by 
size filone, but also by innovation. Its development has rested 
| 00 a powerful scientific and a reasonably well developed 
 technologicai base, both supported by the world's most powerful 

Maritime educational establishment, which graduates Specialists 
On a production-line basis. More important, with a obvious 
Support from the leadership, innovative maritime thinking was 
not only made popular, but encouraged and well rewarded, botn 
morally and Peviariy. such an attitude should and did produce 
positive results. In the United States, on the contrary, when 
the economy Slows down, the scientists whose efforts mould be 
essential in restoring the momentum of the economy are fired | 
first. Even while business is normal, those whose: research made 


¥ 
t 


"vans Morgethau, A New Foreign Policy for the US, Pracger, 
mew York; 1969, p. 149. | | : 
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design and production possible are often paid less than those 


who sell the product, thus, in effect, being cconomically penalized 


3 
for thinking. Such practices result in adherence to outdated 


concepts, lack of innovativeness, and extrememly high cost of 

_ new Systems. By way of example, during the post-war period, no 
single nation ever had more than one fifth of the aircraft 
carriers than the US Navy did. The carrier became the mad Semaeels 
around which, in effect, the United States Navy had been, developed. 

Of three major innovations, the angled deck, the steam catapult, 

and the mirror landing methods, each drastically fii rove 
carrier as a platform for launching its singular weapon systen, 
its aircraft, not one was of American origin; all were British 
inventions. It just happens that Great Britain has been tne 
closest ally of the US, but the fact by itself is ole 

| At present, in factors such as variety of submarines, cruise 

/ Missile eeemont, types of surface ships, and propulsion systems, 
it is not the Soviet TES but the US Navy, which has to eaten Gp. 

The development of Soviet maritime power has been product 

of the industrial and technological base of the country and . 
Skiilful use Be oreion technology, often obtained under adverse 
political relations with the West. Conceptually, it is wrong 
tO speak about tne sudden awakening or the Soviet leadershin pus! 


understanding the importance of maritime -power,; it iS more correct 
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t¢speak of the realization of the long-cherished Russian and 
Sviet dream to be a great maritime power, achieved by skillful 
$ 


al innovative application of efforts and considerable resources. 
Wier eg 


The further sophistication of the Warsaw Pact mechanism 
bes in the decade of the 1960's, resulted in the appearance of 
cmbined pact fleets, particularly in the Baltic Sea, and of 
sort of integrated merchant marine, no small asset to the total 
srength of Soviet maritime power. Under the present complex 
iiternational relations, each increment in Soviet maritime power 
> in that of her allies is in harsh reality detrimental oe hs 
a osts of the US and its allies, providing Moscow with 
ditional options in the framework of the proclaimed ,"'competition 
> the two world systems." The challenge to the West resulting 
fom the soviet aariitime development is constantly increasing 
troughout the whole maritime spectrum. 
| N. V. Gogol', a prominent Russian writer of 19th century, 
ompared Russia to a fase moving troika. In "Dead Souls" a 
ite, "Russia, whither flyest thou? Answer: She gives no 
uswer. The ringing of bells melts into music; the air, torn 
hto shreds, whirs and rushes like the wind, everything ime ds 
1 earth is flying by, and the other states and nations, with 


boks askance, make way for her and draw aside." In the 


patemporary world, there is a new Russia, tre Sovict Union, the 


X 


So Il 


~ 
~ 


a 


ett a ditferent ideology which is alien to £hamtee . 


mrything 


i 


in that state, including the economy, traditions, 
wional pride and aspirations, is directed by and subordinated 


<the interests of this ideology. Often chaotic in the past, 


bh gait of the old Russian troika has been replaced by a well 
Matrolled and coordinated movement, cver foreign courses, of a 
@ troika. Recently, for the foreign "drives", to the tired, 


eng and not very effective thill horse of Communist ideology, | 
| 


{ 
{ 


») young and growing trace horses were added: one of them 1s 

2 Soviet economy manifesting itself in the form of growing 
(eign trade, technological assistance, and economic and 

Weary aid, and the second, although a by-product of the first, 
“Soviet maritime power. The future will show if "“otner states 
Wi mations" will “make way and draw aside.'"' The aceneaon is 


ears.’ 


APPENDIX ¥ | ' 
WARSAW PACT COUNTRIES 
echant Marines 


The Counsel for Mutual Economic Assistance, CMEA, began : 
ordination of the.economic plans of its members in the 1950's. 
nil 1965 this coordination was exercised on the baclewen 
beady approved national plans, but starting in 1965, the-- 
drdination of plans preceded their approval by each individual 
Gntry government. In the course of such multilateral eon 
MeO, one Countries have exchanges inzormaticon on the key 
etures of their national long-term plans. For example, in 
CO and beginning of 1971, the CMEA countries have completed 
ek on the coordination of national economic plans for 1971- 
O15, Piiateral coordination between the USSR and other CMEA 
@eeries has also been arranged and formalized in the Signing 
fa series of protocols. Compared with the preceding five 
ars, the Soviet Union's trade with other Comecon countries 
, 1971-1975 is to increase as follows: by 57% with Bulgaria, 
Ce than 50% with Hungary, 56% with East Germany, about 65% 
th Poland, over 35% with Rumania, and over 40% with 


, ae 
achoslovakia. 
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The trade among Comecon countries relies upon the long 
px Contracts and consistent promotion of socalled Socialist 
gonomic Integration. The latter has been especially actively 
pomoted by the Soviet Union since the decision of the special 
2rd Session of the CMEA, held in April 1969. Total volume 
) Soviet foreign trades with CMEA countries in 1971-1975 
sriod is planned to exceed 76 billion rubles (growth of 13 
Mes compared with previous five veanoes The Bucharest's _ 
sh Session of the CMEA considered a long range program for 
“2 integration of countries! economies in the next twenty 
pars. 
| In the past members of the CMEA were acting on the 
veld emercer market practically exclusively as importers of: 
goduction of sea transport .? With the growth of their merchant 
acs, they are becoming more and more exporters of it. In 
ie economic terms, the goal is to achieve at least a positive 
lance and thus not being forced to spend foreign currencies 


fresea transport. Another goal is more pela ticoteyaa 


sonomic - “liberation from the dependence upon capitalist 


tuntries, in the area of sea transportation.” i 


About 65% of the total volume of Communist countries! | 
sade is amorig themselves. The volume of goods transported by 


sa is constantly growing. Presently more than 40% is carried 


| | | 


7 <New Times No. 3, 1971. io : 


' IBy chartering foreign ships and permitting charter of 
tir ships, the merchant marines of the Communist countries 
a2 conducting export and import of production of sea transport. 
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y sea and, in general, the rate of development of sea transport 
sceeds that of land transportation. 
The attempts to coordinate activity of the CMEA countries' 


uwechant marines goes back to its creation in 1949 in spite 


Pan 


3 the fact that both the merchant marines of the member ‘- 


vantries and the foreign trade were very weak. The acknowledged 
mal of such cooperation is the rational use of tonnage, 
soardinated action in charter market, and, in general, increased 
fectiveness of foreign trade and improved balance of payments. 
4 1952 it was decided that the conferences of organizations 
wolved in charter market will be held on the annual basis. 
11957, the &tb Session of the CMEA organized a working 
mep tor transport, whose function among others, was to 
sordinate plans for the foreign trade transportation. The 
(58 9th Session of CMEA established a commission for 
sonOoMmical, scientific, and technical cooperation in the area 
. transport. Commission coordinates plans Lor Cayo al 
westment in transport development, research, and is responsible 
‘o mutual efforts to create scientific research centers and 
sign bureaus. During the period of 1962-1965 the Commission 
sordimated plans for the development: of sea transport of all 
mecon members for 1966~1970 neri daa 

Considerable attention was devoted to the ship-building 
ljustries. It was decided to reduce the number of ships types 
vLlt by CMEA countries from sixty down to eighteen and to build 


ae 


iy. D. Mozharov, "Cooperation of Socialist Countries 
lithe area of Sea Transport", Transport FH, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 76-80. 


arene 


secialized ships in large series assuring their technological 
maernity and suitability for the needs of tne CMEA countries. 
In 1963 the Bureau for Coordination of Ships Charter was 
eeated. The Bureau with headquarters in Moscow asateees Bea 
dafting the organizational principles of joint shipping lines. 
Je of the reasons behind the coordination of ship charter is 
BOapply active influence upon world charter market through 
cordinated action".? The proposals for creation of CMEA - 


~ 


sarter center and liner conferences were under considerations 
i 1970. ‘ 

The CMEA organizations dealing with their merchant marine 
rsemble the North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping 
cown as PBOS. The PBOS purpose has been to mobilize ocean ~ 
fing shipping in a single pool and allocate it on a worid~wide 
9Sis in time of emergency. The Defense Shipping Authority, 
muablished by the Board, is to insure the effective use of NATO 
sips, which participating governments should, in war time 
eergency, place in a central pool for allocation by the 
Wfense Shipping Authority. Existing organizations and | 
ahieved level of cooperation among Warsaw Pact members in 
2ea of their merchant marines has all provisions if not more, 

9 the Planning Board for Ocean Shipping. In December 1971 
24 important agreement ‘concerning the CMEA countries cooperation 
i shipping was signed by all members. The agreement is to 


asure the coordinated transportation of all foreign trade 


argos of the CMEA mem-., rational distribution of cargo 
MONS ~ .ue ok Vaio eountries amd ileal lilype 1 iii 

fn geneiol, the development of the CMEA countrics merchant 
mrines has been as following: In 1951-1955 period, when the 
sa trade began to develop, the increase of their merchant Br case 
MS practically negligible (from 2.2 million tons in 1950 to 
25 Miilion tons in 1955). This growth was far behind the 


dmands. The period witnessed a considerable dependence upon 

cartered Ships. The United, States introduced a number of 

rstrictions demanding special permission to charter American 

Bas 1Or the Soviet and Chinese cargos and published list of 

srategic goods which were prohibited to carry on American > 

Bees and ships of the flag of convenience to Communist countries. 
In the period of 1955-1960 the foreign trade of the CMEA 

cuntries continued to grow, including that with the developed 

epitalist countries. The growth of merchant marines (2.2 

tmes during the period) approximately correspondent to 

Weetempo of their foreign trade development. However, it 

WS not enough to overcome lack of tonnage developed in the 

peceding period. The situation not only improved, but 

agrevated in the early sixties. Victory of the Castro 

Rvolution in Cuba generated considerable pressure upon the . 

CEA countries and their merchant marines. During only one 

Yar, 1961, socalled trade with Cuca grew from 192 million 

Mmes to €14 million rubles or 4.3 eineene Cmeno. she major 

SS STSid SS EES See also Vodny Transport, Jariuary 4, 1972. 
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argos has been oil. The economic sunctions aggrevated already 


= 


ad situation with tonnage. For example, Standard Oil of 


ew Jersey warned the associations of ship owners‘and brokers 


ja Coad oe 75 a ead x % Co Pe a 2 tps e i , 
mat it will not charter tankers involved in the transportation 


feoil to the Comecon countries and Cuba. A nwaber of decisions 
' 

y the U.S. Government applied pressure upon countries whose 
hips were involved in the delivering cargos to Cuba. All this 
orced the CMEA countries to accelerate the development of - 
heir mercenant marines and to improve their effectiveness. 

he task "to assure independence of foreign trade from ° 
apitalist charter market, to decrease spending of the foreign ~ 
xchange for charter and to increase effectiveness of the 

G@reien trade" was proclaimed. Tne task to eliminate the 

mercer of foreign snips was never set up. The available 

tatistics shows, that simultaneously with a fast growth of 

Ne CMEA merchant marines and the steadily increasing number 

jmeone Communist ships chartered by foreign countries, the 

MEA countries charter of foreign ships is being increased 

00. ! During decade of 1960's, the CMEA fleet tonnage | 
nereased more than twice, while foreign trade grew by Led 
dimes. There were qualitative changes as well. in 1968 more 


: | 
han 4.0% of the ships were less than five years old, of modern 


leésign, suitable for the needs of the CMEA foreign trade. the 


t 
! 


weaking point in the fulfillment of proclaimed task was 


ichieved in 1963, when the percentage of tonnage of chartered 
I 


© 


‘oreien ships was reduced. In 1966 the ships of Comecon 
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ountries carried four-fifths of the cargo sold by CIF and 
buent by FOB.” 
During the second half of the 1960's there wa's steady 


$ 


rowth of tonnage and percentage of the CMEA ships chartemecs 
— 


Beeoreign countries, i.e. the growth of the "export" of the. ; 
Wauction of merchant marine.” 
A brief review of the development of merchant marines 

F individual CMEBA countries (with the exception of the . 
viet Union) now in order. 
| Post World War II developments of Polish Merchant Marine 
egan in March poe 1946 when twenty-five ships, total capacity 

é 22; O00 registered tons, returned to the country. In 1947 
Oviet Union transferred to Poland 15%, of 56,000 registered 
ons, of ships received by reparations. During tne six years 
dan, 1950-1955, the growth of Polish Merchant Marine was slow 
nd mainly achieved through buying old ships from the Western 
ountres. Communist victory in China aggravated the situation 

n Polish Merchant Marine. Trade with China grew during period 
[f 1950-1955 more than eight times. In addition, roland was 
Major country Beeisine China's Merchant Marine crews. Tne 
Oint lines, ships of which were men by the mixed Polish-Chinese 


\ 


rews, were organized. During the first five-year pian, 


A) 


Saotd,, p. SL, 134-147. 


7For the details sea: 1) B. B. Gorozontov, i relia Ome 
nd international Poca 1 St EG DAVAS1.On_ of Labor", Moscow, 
M@maie, 1967. 2: ‘Sea Transport of the USSR during 1966-1970", 
oseous, Wransport, 1967. 3) "“rifty Years of sea Frans port of 
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956-1960, domestic -shipouilding industry provided half the 
meace, and the percentage of old Ships bousghGed@ec lame oe 
uring the second five-year plan, 1961-1965, the nercentage of 


omestically built ships delivered to Polish Merchant Marine 


hase 


— 


vew up to sixty-three, Starting with 1966, over 95% of the ‘ 
en of Polish Merchant Marine was achieved by delivery of 
ae Ships, the majority of them built by the domestic yards. 

1@ growth of Polish Merchant Marine tonnage (thousand tons, 
ead-wei ght ) was as follows:. 1949-206; 1955-392; 1960-826; 
965-1,288; 1967-1,608.19 In the middle of 1960's a nunber 
if advanced ships were ordered aboard. Z 

All these measures resulted in quantitative renovation 
nd improvements in economic performance of the Polish Merchant 
arine. & the end of 1960's the future of the Polish Merchant 
larine was widely debated. A Special committee of the 
lerchant Marine Ministry recommended a plan of merchant marine 
velopment up to 1985. According to plan, "the development 
£ sea transport of the country should be oriented mainly on 
he earning of foreign exchange", and its tonnage in 1985 
mould reach 8.5 - 9 million dwt, out of which 3.5 - 4 million 
lwt should be allocated for "export", i.e. for the purpose 
f earning foreign exchange. The main task of the 
_ iON. DY Mozharov, "Cooperation of Socialist Covntries im 
ihe Area of Sea Transport", Transport PH, Moscow, 1969, p. 94. 


Al vorski Roczgnik Statystycanv; B. Polkowski. Stan i 
struktura poliskiej floty trar ‘sportowe} 31 ¢ erudnia 1967, Wyd. yas 





metyvtut : . Morskieso,_ Ceanck, lee waritime re Suavisvical 
e@arbook. Bb. PoLKoveRi , The Condition and Structure of 


2olish Merchant Ma vine, 31 December 1967" , Published by 
laritime Institute, Gdansk, 1968. 





archant marine of the country was formulated as "protection 
yment of the state and active Support for is 
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ee. 
jiprovement”. 


. The Polish Merchant Marine industry is relied upon its 


~ 


ae 
ll developed ship-building industry. There are three me je. 


ais-building yaras in Gdansk, Gdynya, and Stettin. As of 
tiddle of 1970 a thousand ships were built in the Polishmyauee 


ut of which were more than 700 ships sonia Nguot igoo me 
i | il 

3% of ships sold were delivered to the Soviet Union. . At 

| 
he ceginning of 1971, Gdansk shipyard had built for export 


66 shins out of which 425 were built for ther Ugohy use 


‘SSR bought close to three million tons of Polish built ships 
fring the decades of 1950's and 1960's. Presently, about 


10% of Soviet Merchant Marine tonnage are represented by 


1) 


ships built in Poland. 
The size of the Polish built ships is being constantly 


increased. Polish ship-building techniques is quite advanced - 


and many innovations (including welding of ship-s sections 
Toward the end of 1970, the following 


afloat) are employed. 
three types 


types of ships were under construction or planned: 


IZplan perspektywiczny Zen lued morskic,. Teghniie i 
aspodar! norska Prospective an ot Merchant arine 
ees pocarxa morsk oe ospe cts TS = i, am ) 

Technology and Maritime Managemen ae meres: No. ; 


lo sovetskaya Rossivya, Jgune 9, 1970, and Economicheskaya 
Gazeta No. 27, July L909. : 





l4pnavda, April 16, 1971. 
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of tankers, the largest 94,500 dwt; seven typves of bulk 


e 
C, 9199S CWO 
Cal a8 Boks 5 ws 


er , tne iargest 75,000 dwt; twelve S\ynesuor seem 
@argo ships, some with seppd of 22 knots; three types of 
meitrigerator ships. Soviet Union continues to be the major 
customer of Polish built ships and in 1971 additional orders 
were signed with Polish foreign trade enterprise Centromor. 
MPeording mo the agreement, in a period of 1972-19 (eee Ota 
will built thirty-five universal ships with total cargo - 
capacity of 262,000 tons and nine large fish processing 
Metories. | : 

Most of the propulsion plants for Polish built ships = 
are domestically produced. Poznan's Cegielski plant is Se 
of the largest European diesel building enterprises. Most 
of Mememesc lS are built on foreicn licenses from Zullzer, 


cab! 
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Duilds smaller high revolution diesels of 1,500 to 3,000 
horsepower output. A rather extensive network of education, 
research, and design institutions support the Polish Merchant 
Marine industry. 

At the end of 1970, the Polish Merchant Marine consisted 
of 259 ships, with total cargo capacity of more than 1,900,000 
tons. More than half of this tonnage was represented by ships 


less than five years old. According to the Vo secre plenk 


t- 


Polish Merchant Marine will be enlarged by 99 ships and in 
1975 its tonnage should reach 3.5 million tons. A new "Northern 
Port" in Gdansk, capable of handling ships up to 100,000 dwt 
® Loria. 
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(and in future up to 250,000 dwt) will be built. The con- 
+ 4 ¥ oe + Se Ae * 9 4 7 
Seruceion O1 ©nis pore proclaimed to be a national task. 


East Germany (German Democratic Renublic - GDR) has the 


> 


third largest, after the Soviet Union and Poland, merchant 
marine among Warsaw Pact Countries. At the end of 1955 East 
German Merchant Marine nad 9 ships. In 1957, the first two 
domestically built ships entered the service. The urgent need 
ror a greater number of ships forced the East German Government 
to adopt in 1958 a decision for accelerated development of 

its merchant marine. During 1958-1960 period, fourteen ‘old 
ships were bought agroad and twenty new ships were built at 
Memestic yards. Two tankers were built in the Soviet Union. 

All these measures resulted in the rather rapid growth of 

Bast German Merchant Marine. If in 1950 it nad 1.3 thousand 

Gwt, in 1960 it has 277,000, in 1965, 794,000, and in 1970 

me was 1.3 million awt , +8 Between 1958 and 1967 

iCargo turnover of East German Merchant Marine grew more than 

Meat uy times, and in 1967 it was 23,608 million Je 
‘Simultaneously, East German port structure was rapidly developed. 
maccording to a special decision of October 1957, Ghe construction 
of Rostok port was: proclaimed as a national task. This port, 
the largest iX East Germany, became the major Kast German port 
| 


_ ‘?yoanyy Trarsport, July 15, 1971. 











18 vatistiches Jahrbuch der Deupseges Demoktattschen 
Reouolik, 1966. ("German Democratic Re; Sublic's Yearcoook 


Br Statistics", 1968, 1970). : 
19. 


New Times No. 17, 1969. 
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me service cargo to Cuba, oheeeeacne to new 1971-1975 plan 

gn 1975 East German Merchant Marine should grow to 1,750,000 dwt. <0 
East German ship-building industry is no less, impomGernc . 

There are twelve ship-building yards. The major of them:are 


located in the Rostok area: 


1. The Warnow Yard in Warnemunde, employs over 8,000 
workers, and specializes on construction of dry - 
cargo ships up to 16,000 dwt. Total annual 
mBeeauction close to 200,000 dwt. : 

2. The Neptune Yard in Rostok specializes in building 
dry cargo ships up to 11,000 dwt, research vessels © 
and auxiliary ships. . Total annual production close 
mo LOO,000 dwt. 

3. The Stralsund Yard employs over 6,000 workers and 
specializes in building fishing vessels. Annual 
output is more than 80,000 reg tons (74,369 reg. 
tons of 1970 output went to the Soviet Union). 
Quite advance methods of ship-building - sectional 
and block, automated steel processing - are employed 
by the yard. 

h. The Wismar Yard also employs over 6,000 workers, 
Bee Ft specializes in building of passenger Dimers 
up to 25,000 reg. tons, fishing factory-ships, 
refrigerators and expeditionary ships. Annual 
output is 50,000 dwt. 


Two macnine building factories, one in Rostok and second in 
Magdeburg, are producing diesels for all types of ships. 
Presently, East German ship-building industry completely 
‘Satisfies the needs of its merchant marine, and the bulk or 
mie production is going for CXpOrtaa ae major consumer 1s | 
Fhe Soviet Union. | | 
During twenty years more than 3,000 ships were built. | 
Twenty-six countries have ordered ships from East Germany, 
Particularly famous for its fishing vessels (19% of world's 
total are East German built). In 1970 92% of the newly 


““Norskoy Flot No. 11, 1970. | 





@astoructed tonnage went for export. “+ According to all agree- 
ents signed between USSR and East Germany only in 1970, the 
otal delivery of ships amounted to 800,000,000 rubles. East 
erman ship-building industry was first to initiate construction 
f container ships among Communist countries. At the present 
Wavainer ships up to 23,000 tons are built.** The industry 
s Supported by an extensive network of research institutes. 

As a result of World War II, Rumania lost practically 
ll of its merchant fleet. In1950 eight ships were obtained 
nd, later, up to 1960 Rumanian fleet did not grow. In .the 
riod of 1960-1965 the fast growth of Rumanian fleet was . 
chieved, mainly by the deliveries of domestically built ” 
meeps. the growth of Rumanian fleet can be illustrated by 
he following figures: 1960-31,000 dwt; 1965-164,000 dwt; 
970~-around 600,000 dwt £3 

Rumanian ship-building industry is quite advanced and 
fast growing. During 1971-1975 its output should be tripled, 
sompared with 1970. There are six ship-building yards, major 
~ them located in Galati, Turnu-Severin, and Constanta. 
Prict Union has been ‘the major customer of the Rumanian ship- 
uuilding industry. However, in the last two or three years 


oviet's orders have been reduced. 


Mee Todnyy Transport, June 15, 1971; Sudostroyeniye No. 8, 
mee, pp. 72-73. 


2“Vodnyy Transport, May 8, 1971; Pravda, Maven 275772 


“IN. OD. Mozharov, pp. 107-108. 
Aroan ingemienort, October Zier iam : 
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Up to 1960 development of the Bulgarian Merchant Marine 
Was Slow, but was vastly accelerated during the decade of 
u960's. If in 1960 total deadweight was 60,000 tons, in 1965 
it was 576,000 tons and in 1970 it exceeded one million tons. 
Beginning im 1967 Bulgarian Merchant Marines became profitable 
and started to earn foreign exchange. The growth of Bulgarian 
Merchant Marine has been mainly achieved by domestic ship- 
Building industry. In 1950 a joing Soviet-Bulgarian ship- 
Bealcing and repair enterprise, Korbso, was set up. In 195. 
it became a Bulgarian enterprise which merged with three other 
shipyards in Varna and became known as Georgi Dimitrov an ee 
Sship-building yard and ship repair yard. Another ship-building 
Sein Burgas, is presently being enlarged. Bulgaria 
Maalds ships for Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, North Korea, 
China, PmemNorway, but its major customer has been the Sovieu 
Union. Presently, different types of ships are being built, 
including bulk carriers up to 38,000 dwt. The Bulgarian 
Merchant Marine should be doubled during the 1971-1975 period 
primarily by the deliveries at domestic ship-building industry. 
Meeis also planned to’increase the use of Bulgarian ships for 
Charter and the task to increase foreign currency earning 
power of merchant marine has been set.“ 

Hungary has two types of merchant fleets - sea and mixed, 
river-sea, navigation. Total tonnage of both fleets in 1967 
exceeded 28,000 awt 2° Hungarian ship-building industry builds 
+ <LVodnyy Transport, February 14, 1971. 

20y D. Mozharov; p. 116. 
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hips up to 2,000 dwt. Seventy-five per cent of its production 
@eeoing for export. Most ships have been ordered by the 
oviet Union. However, orders from England, Belgium, fvaly, 


af 


mba, Greece, and other countries have been received. 
Even Czechoslovakia has its own merchant marine. As of 


967 its whole fleet - ten ships of some 150,000 tons was 


» 


' ) e Sees aly See Nox a e > 
@oloyee in liner shippings, Serving two Linc@e. i teat, 


‘om Black Sea, and Baltic-Cuba (joint with East Germany, : 


-~ 


7 1 a] 28 
tuba, and Poland). 
Growing foreign trade of Comecon countries, among them- 


selves as well as with capitalist and developing countries, 


she desire to economize on the transportation, particularly 
in terms of foreign exchange, the need to participate 

in programs such as economic-military aid, assistance to 
forth Vietnam, and Cuba forced the CMEA members to accelerate 
the development of their merchant marines. None of them 
excludes charter of foreign ships, but the policy of 
"positive balance in the sea transport charter" has been 
vigorously pursued, particularly by Poland, Bulgaria, and 


Kast Germany. 


| 


‘ 


Meee ain the past, considerable percentage of ships ie 
da 


. | 
their merchant marines was bought from Western countries and 
i 


Japan, the development of domestic ship-building industries, 
y } 


has reduced it considerably, and the majority of CMEA countries 


are ship's exporters. By large, the major portion of theta 


Z7New York Times, March 7, 1967. : 


28) b. Mozharov, p. 124-125. 7 
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gip-building capacities is occupied by the Soviet orders 

wich certainly stimulated the industries! development and 

hve helped the Soviet Union to develop its merchant marine, 
Mung, and oceanographic fleets. Parallel to the constantly 
nereasing tonnage, the measures designed to improve affectiaae 
pss of the industry have been implemented. At the present, 
née coordination of the CMEA countries' Merchant Marines, 

bent nature of their operation and control exercised from ~- 
bscow are such, that to a certain degree one can speak of 
erated fleet, or CMEA's Merchant Marine. Effectiveness 

f it has been particularly well demonstrated by the 
Mancerrupted delivery of cargo to Cuba, North Vietnam, and 


Ya 
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The development, or more precisely, the gradual restor- 
610n of the navies by the present East European members of 
ne Warsaw Pact: was initiated soon after the end of World War 
£, The Soviet Union granted major assistance initially to 
he Polish and Bulgarian navies, and later to the East German 
ad Rumanian navies. The initial order of battle of the 
lst European countries' navies represented a not very 
lmerous collection of old, mainly obsolete ships with the 
ame quality of armament. soviet deliveries of warships 
‘> these countries could not and did not change the situation, 
DF in the main they, too, were old and to a large degree ; 


NsOlete ships. The situation with the personnel of East 


Y 
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hropean navies was, however, different. A large number of 


g43Snh and Rulgarian and later Kast German 


~ a 1@)= = 
arnG 10 anian 


nval officers were trained in Soviet naval school's and the 


3 
Mademy. Since the early 1950's these countries initiated 
v@ training of future naval officers domestically, but 
avanced training, although on diminished Scale, ceneimued 


j 


i.the Soviet Navy education establishment. 
Meeenitle the Polish, Bulgarian, and Rumanian navies had - 
en developing openly, the East German Navy officially did 
come into existence until January 1956, Nonetheless, 
i East German naval forces, although not numerous and 
ong, have been in existence since late 1940's when the 
vst units of the socalled Sea Police were organized.*? . 
With the creation of the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) 
r14 May 1955, a new course was set for the development 
fEast European navies. Much closer cooperation between 
f East European and Soviet navies has been established, 
@alleling the renovation of forces. An operational system 
C.posed of the Soviet Baltic Fleet, the Polish Navy, sacl 
nh East German Navy, which in the event of a war would 
l be subordinated to a joint command , has been established 
athe Baltic.?° During the second half of theso5Otesune 
Olets delivered warships to Poland (Skory-class destroyers, 
‘ a 
” *“"avine Rundschau No. 1, 1969, pov too 
30 


Polish Maritime Review) No. 6, 
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submarines and torpedo boats) and Fast Germany (Riga-class 
escores, ctorpedo and patrol boats). Ona somewhat smaller 
scale, Soviet ships were transferred to the Bulgarian and 


] 
Rumanian navies as well, Simultaneously, domestic construction 


was initiated of warships outfitted with Soviet armament . 
and equipment or produced according to Soviet designs. 
Gradually, Starting in the late 1950's there have been joint 
exercises of the Soviet Baltic Fleet with the Polish and = 
East German navies and the Black Sea Fleet with the Bulgarian 
and Rumanian navies. While Rumania‘has refrained to a Large - 
degree from joint exercises, in late 1960's Bulgaria, in 


contrast, went further than ever before, exercising her ships 
together with the Soviet Mediterranean Eskadra. ; 
In the Baltic, the ‘cooperation of Warsaw Pact navies is 
particularly extensive. After acquiring an amphibious 
capability, development of which started in the early Tooucr 


a number of joint landing exercises have been observed, 


including one during exercise Sever (1968), in which forces 


; aa 
from all three navies participated. The Polish Navy has a 
Shore defense division trained for amphibious landing while : 


East Germany uses specially trained army regiment Lor eogaue 

1 | 7 
purpose.” In the summer of 1971 joint Soviet-Polish + a 
and East German naval forces for the first time carried out | 


exercises in the Skagerrak off southern Norway.3@ 


7 Sa chau, January-February 1972, PP. 91- 97; 
and Hor 2, 1969, pp. 32-33. 


P?retemation bofense Digest No. ky 1971. 
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The decisions of the March 1969 Budavest meeting of the 
Meeeolivicel Consuitative Committee established Sua Comme ee 
f Defense Ministers, and outlined new provisions concerning 
he combined (Ob'yedinennyye) armed forces and combined 
‘a@rsaw Pact command. The necessity for wicer application of 
‘ommon Bernciples in military theory, training methods, and 
ilitary education were emphasized during the meeting. The. 
mits for the combined naval forces of the WTO are allocated. 


BS: 


‘rom the navies of member nations. The March 1971 Bucapest 


eeting of the Committee of Warsaw Pact Defense Ministers 


onsidered the further improvement of the WTO armed forces 7 Ea 


-_—— 


nirastructure, the further development or means of control 


nd prospects for the joint development of their armies and 


34 


avies. 
Recently, the Warsaw Pact navies have been supplied with 

iore sophisticated armament and better ships, both domestxeaeiy, 

nd soviet built. Thus, it was reported that Kast German 

SW Forces are being reinforced with new ships propelled by 


, combined gas turbine-diesel plant. The Polish Navy 


oe 
‘eceived its first missile armed ship, a converted Kotlin- | 


Be 


‘lass destroyer armed with SAMs. 
J 
33Marshall Grechko in Pravda, February 23, 1970; and 


rmy General Shtemenko; Combined Brotherhood, Krasnaya 
vezda, February 22, 1970. 
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34+Tavestiya, March 5, 1971. 7 : 


SSpolitik und Wirtschaft No.95, 10 December 1972. 
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ahe naval strength of the Warsaw Pact countraegua mes 


é * e . ® - 
Mmeced by the table obviously augments the Soviet Navy poten- 


a3 = 


meal tor coastal operations in the Baltic and Black Sea areas. 


om, 


t also provides the Soviet Navy with a legal pretext for the 


dvance (300-400 miles) base system. The East European navies 


' 


mosess types of ships in considerable number which are essen- 
dal for fulfilling certain tasks assigned to the naval forces 
f£ the Warsaw Pact, including amphibious operations, mine and 
ounter-mine operations, ASW. and limited support of Soviet 
ubmarines, and support of the army flank. The Warsaw Pact 
rrovides the Soviet Union with better opportunities to improve 


ts strategic position in the two maritime flanks of the Euro- 


- 4 aS Pe 
ee Glacaver OL War. 


30See Dr. Rh. A. Remington, The Warsaw Pact: Case Studies 
in Communist Conflict Resolution, Cambriage, Massacnusetts: 
ml... Press, 268 pp. 3 LS 7 re 
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SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE, ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID 


oreign Trade 


' 


Pre-revolutionary Russia traded with many countries, 
ut only a few major European countries and the United States 
ylayed a decisive role. Germany was the most important en 


—_— 


wrading partner, accounting for nearly 40% of trade turnover 
im 1913. 

Soon after the 1917 October Revolution, all foreign and 
internal debts were soetied In December 12, 1917, the 
jupreme National Economic Council (SNEC) Roce the resolution 
fon interim order in the field of foreign trade” under 
which the export and import activity could be conducted only 
9y permission of the export department of the SNEC. By the 
29 December 1917 resolution of the Council of People's | 
commissars the foreign trade department of the People's 
Commissariat of Commerce and Industry was granted exclusive : 
right to issue licenses for export and import. Finally, by 
amdecree of the Council of People's Commissars of 22 April 1918 
foreign trade was nationalized, thus creating a state monoply. 


During the first years of Soviet power, trade relations 


TVoprosy Tstorii (Problems of History) No. 6, 1967, pp. 38-53. 
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were maintained only with few neutral countries, mainly Sweden. 
fering the first three years, 1918, 1919, and 1920, the 

exports totalled only 7.5 million rubles and imports 87.5 million 
rubles, thus creating an 80-million ruble deficit. [In Janeen 
1920 ehe Entente Supreme Council resolution permitted the 
sxchange of commodities with Russia on condition that trade 

xe carried out with the Soviet cooperative organizations 

scather than directly with the Soviet government, which was - 

mot recognized. 

Tne Soviet government then began its diplomatic maneuvering. 
{ peace treaty signed with Estonia on February 2, 1920, was 
im important step in the development of foreign trade, for 
t helped the Soviets to come out on the West European markets 
ima thus reducing the impact af the Entente Supreme Council 
“esolution. The peace treaties with Lithuania, Latvia, 

"inland, and Poland served the same purpose, because the 
ireaties were followed by the organization of foreign trade 
Mencies abroad in‘the form of the trade delegation of Soviet 
Mesia. The result was that in 1921 Soviet foreign trade was 
ment times greater than that. of 1920, exports: growing 14 times 
ind the imports more than seven times. (In 1921 the import 

£ food stuffs constituted 60% of all imports and played an 
mporbant role in easing the famine. ) 

But the Entente resolution continued to handicap the 
levelopment of Soviet foreign trade a great deal. “Under the 
rircumstances, the Soviet government decision on December 2, 1922, 
‘ranted the Centrosoyuz (The Central Cooperatives Union) the 


? 


‘ight to administer its foreign trade through national 


Mieratives associations and also through any international 
nolesale purchases cooperative union. On December 5, LO am 
ne People's Commissariat of Foreign Trade and the’ Centrosoyuz 
igned an agreement under which the latter acted as the 
ommissioner of the Commissariat in foreign markets.“ The 
alance of foreign trade continued to be unfavorable to the 
oviet Union, and in 1921 reached a deficit of 150 million _ 
ubles, which has to be covered by the sale of gold, reserves 
f which were very limited. ‘What the Soviets needed were 
redits, which were refused until the Soviet government - 
recognized the pre-war and wartime debts of Tsarist Russia 
ind the Provisional government. During the Genoa Pconcnme™ 
ponference, the Soviets were presented with a bill for ice 
»Lllion SO called gold rubles, whereupon the Soviet delegation 
sresented a counterbill, indicating that tho Allied inter- 
vention and blockade, and the Civil War which tney supported 
For more than three years had caused losses to Russia of 
39 billion rubles. Obviously, the Conference was deadlocked. 
The Rapallo Treaty signed on April 16, 1922, helped the 
Soviet Union in developing its foreign trade. Even more | 
favorable development resulted in-1924 after the establishment 
Of diplomatic relations with Britain, Italy, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden, China, Denmark, Mexico, and Mastoretsy 4 lenge foreign 


trade turnover in 1924 reached 4:70 million rubles, in 1:02 5. 


| ZVoprosy istorii No. 8, 1967, pp. 12-8. 
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Weed million rubles, and in 1928, 1,377 million@egoee ee 
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Meng ene 1our years of the first Five Year Plar (1929-1922), 
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Sioa! MUS Ie PO mies Ceate was "5 UCD ia ieee wivladie @ , 
Mllowing a policy of promoting rapid industrialization, the 
Ommodity group "plant and equipment" represented close to’ 
0% of the entire Soviet imports during the period and was 
qual to the total amount of plant and equipment imported 
‘uring the period of 1918-1928. - 


> 


| The major stress, however, was placed on the policy 

£ so called liberation of the Soviet Union from import 
lependence py developing domestic industry. The mose 
evealing example of such a policy can be cited in case xen 
memevor production. In the early 1930's, forced collectivi-- 
meron Of the Soviet agriculture required machines, mainly 
sractors. In 1931 the tractor imports were already 2.5 times 
rreater than in 1929. 


The first large industrial enterprise built during the 
Pirst Five Year Plan was the Stalingrad, now the Volgograd, 
[Tractor Plant, stocked with American equipment which cost 
26 million rubles to import. The. Kharkov Tractor Plant, 
which was built two years later, was partially equipped with 
Soviet made machinery, while the value of imported machinery 
was only 12 million rubles. While in 1924-1931 180 million 
rubles were spent to import 86,000 tractors, in 1934 the 
Soviet tractor producing enterprises produced 93,500 tractors 
at a cost of 58 million rubles. Starting in 1933, tne tractor 
imports into the Soviet Union were stopped. 

/ : 
"  4Voprosy istorii No. 6, 1967, p. Al. 
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During the second Five Year Plan (1933-1938) and in 
peneral up to the beginning of World War Li, Soviet 
foreign trade had been consistently declining (with the 
exception of 1940, when trade with Nazi Germany somewhat ? 
increased total foreign trade turnover after the Signing of 
‘the Soviet-German pact). There were a number of reasons for 


this. Soviet authors liked to emphasize industralization as 


amajor one. While this is an important factor, it should 


_—- 


be stressed, however, that a number of political reasons were 
no less important in the curtailment of Soviet foreign trade. 
Before the Nazis came to power, Germany was the biggest 
trading partner of the Soviet Union. Also important were ~— 
Brading relations with Italy td Japan, which degenerated ‘ 
Sharply after 1933. Moreover, the major export items were 
raw materials, which the Soviet industry, involved in an 
extensive military build-up, needed for itself and hence 

the shortage of foreign exchange. The trade figures in 


@etlions of rubles were as follows: 


Year Export Import Turnover 


3 0 $130 S30 1, 623 
p93 3 | 388 205 661 
8 5 255 ae 189° 77 
194.0 21.0 22 182 


Bpemree: Voprosy istorii No. S 1967 


The first post-war years produced drastic changes in the 
orientation of Soviet foreign trade, which began to grow 
steadily soon after the restoration of the Soviet economy, 


which was basically completed at the end of 1940's. If in 


346, total trade turnover with Western countries amounted to 


Miemiliion rubles of which 304 was with the Uni 


Weel 


ted States; 


2 1950 it was 440 million rubles, of which only 50 Wie: 


wbles was with the United Statece 


ith socialist countries, especially after the creation of 


Meanwhile, the trade’ 


ne Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) has played 


idecisive role, as can be seen from the table below. 


POSTWAR SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


(Millions of rublos, in prices at the time) 
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SOVInT TRADE WITH DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


(In millions of rubles) 
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After the Communist victory in China, Soviet trade with 
wnat counvery grew steadily, reaching its peak in 1959, when 
total turnover was 1,850 million rubles. However, the decline 
since 1959 was considerably faster than the growth during the 
previous period. Between 1960 and 1965 the volume of Soviet- 
Chinese trade dropped to nearly one-fifth and in 1965 it 
amounted to only 376 million rubles. In 1969 the trade 
between two Communist giants reached its lowest point (around 
(30 million rubles) .4 At the: end of 1970 a trade agreement 
between the Soviet Union and China was signed resulting-in the 
Se@arac AnGreaced amount of trade for che following pear. > 

erect deliveries of industrial raw materials played an 
important role in trade with the CMEA countries. Between 1955 
and 1965 the USSR delivered 168 million tons of iron ore, 
5 million tons of manganese ore and more than 25 million 
tons of coke to the CMEA countries. Trade between them has 
been conducted on the basis of long-term agreements. During 
the decade of the 1960's East Germany replaced China as the 
Soviet's biggest foreign trade partner. 

Khrushchev's decision to intensify the development of 
the Soviet chemical industry at the end of the 1950's contributed 
to a considerable increase in the Soviet foreign trade with 
the developed countries. But the availability of credit 


remained to be a major obstacle. The method of bilateral 


trade and clearing accounts applied for the first time after 





feconomicheskaya Gazeta No. , dune 1971, and Izvestiya, 
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i war in trade between the Soviet Union and Western countries 
Be replaced during the 1950's by accounts in freely convertible 
urrency. Under these conditions, the problem of palancing 
xports and imports became less acute. 
However, it has always been general Soviet foreign trade 
olicy to strive to Salle ee lts receipts and expenditures for 
ny given individual country. Soviet imports from the 
meustrially developed ‘countries consist mainly of machinery 
nd equipment and sophisticated manufacturers. The major 
oviet problem in trading with industrially developed countries- 
s the structure of Soviet exports, which has been mainly 
epresented by raw materials.° 
The structure of Soviet exports and imports has also 
me changing in the post World War IT period. The share 
f£ plant and equipment in export has been growing and as 
Wely as 1965 amounted to 1,472 million rubles. Oil and 
411 products had been the next largest item in the Soviet 
xports. During the period of 1955-1965 more than 360 
tillion tons of oil and oil products valued at 6,300 million 
subles were exported. The third biggest Soviet commodity 
sroup, accounted for over 10% of the total export, was iron 
md steel. 
On the whole, the turnover of Soviet foreign trade during 
she period of the Seven Year Plan (1958-1965) had been 
increasing faster than planned. According to the plan, Soviet 


foreign trade in 1965 was to exceed the 1958 level by 50% but 
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Internacional Affairs No. 12, 1969, pp. 29-33. 


te actual increase during the period was 1.9 times. 
Tne 23rd Party Congress Directives for the 196621976 
Rve Year Plan demanded a further increase in the poviet 


dbreign trade with the improvement of the structure of — 


oviet exports to be achieved mainly by stepping-up the Steal 
¢ machines, equipment, instruments, transport, and commun- 

zation Tacilities and other finished goods of the processing 
idustry. z 
| As can be seen from Bing etoile, Soviet Foreign Trade, | 
965-1970, the volume of Soviet foreign trade during the 
priod 1966-1970 exceeded 91,000 million rubles compared 


ith 64,000 million rubles in 1961-1965. The average annual 
nerease of Soviet foreign trade during that period, 8.8%, ~ 
meeeded the rate of growth of national income, 7.1%.° 
The Soviet Union is trading with over a hundred countries. 
ut, nearly moe chards of the trade turnover in 1966-1970 
60,600 million rubles) was with the Socialist countries 
CMEA countries amounted to 51,600 million rubles). Nearly 
alf of the machinery and equipment exported by the CMEA 
Ountries were bought by the Soviet Union including 85% of 
he shipping tonnage and marine equipment. / 
While the volume of trade with the developed countries 
uring the five years increased from 2,800 million rubles in 
965 to 1, 700 million rubles in 1970, their share in the total 
Olume of Soviet foreign trade decreased somewhat toward the 
nd of the period from 21.9% in 1969 to 21.3% in 1970. 
#ek, June 1971. 
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Trade with Japan during five years, 1966-1970, amounted 


fo 2,600 million rubles. In 1970, it stood at 653 million 


rubles, placing Japan first among Soviet trading partners of 


mae developed countries (Great Britain, with 641 million ’ 


rubles, was second). Nearly 96% of Soviet exports to Japan 


§ 


were raw materials and less than 1%, engineering products. 


Soviet imports from Japan, in contrast, were mostly manufactured 


goods. 


The new trade agreement signed at the end of September 


= 


+ 2 envisages a total turnover of 4,750 million rubles over 


the five years 1971-1975. The 1975 annual target is set at 


1,000 million 


Wrangel, with 


8 
imme si Joint development of the Port of 
its facilities designed to handle 10 million | 
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annually and Soviet approval for the transshipment of 


containerized cargo across Siberia between Japan and Europe, 


should further increase the volume of Soviet-Japanese foreign 


trade. The general agreement concerning the development of 


the Port of Wrangel Bay was signed in December 1970 with the 


YV Kabushiki Kaisha firm acting on behalf of fourteen 


cOoperating Japanese companies. 


Trade with the developing countries during 1966-1970 


amounted to over 11,000 million rubles - 4,000 million more 


shan in 1961-1965, - representing 13.5% of the total Soviet 


foreign trade. 


In 1970 total turnover with Egypt was 606 million 


fubles, with India, 365 million rubles, Iran, 231 million 
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bles, Algeria, 118 million rubles. 
time 1970 Soviet exports amounted to 11.5 billion wupmes! 
ime task set by the 23rd Party Congress for a considerable 
merease in export of machinery and equipment can hardly ‘be 
‘alled fulfilled, increasing from 20% in 1965 to 21.5% in 1970. 
In 1970 imports amounted to 10.6 billion rubles, of 
mich more than one-third was spent on machines and equipment. 
m 1970 more than 600 million rubles were spent for ships 
ma ship equipment and 297 aes rubles, ior auve transport .t° 
According to directives of the ohth Partys@ongress, (¢6meiegn 
made during the period of 1971-1975 is supposed to increase 
¥ 33-35% with the main role, as always, assigned to the 
Meralist countries. In 1975, annual foreign trade turnover. 
@eoupposed to reach approximately 30 billion rubles. Total 
rade turnover with the CMEA countries for 1971-1975 period 
s planned at over 76 billion rubles, an increase of more 
han half compared with 1966-1970. An unspecified increase in 
Olume of trade and greater scientific and technical 
Ooperation with the developing countries was also promised. 
number of long-term agreements signed with France, Britain, 
inland, Japan, Italy, Sweden, and other developed countrigs 
hould certainly produce a considerable increase in trade. | 
he availability of long-term and rather large credits from 
he developed capitalist countries, particularly for a truck 
_ plant, large diameter oil pipes, and the development | 
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of Siberia might help to generate a considerable increase in 
the Soviet brade..- 
For years, the Soviet Union has been active in oil 
exports, the majority of which have been seaborne. 
(Oil exports have brought a considerable amount of hard 
Currency and have also generated the demand for a rather 
Sizeable tanker fleet. In the period between the two world 
wars, the USSR exported 50 million tons of oil and oil products. 
After the war the export of oil was resumed in 1955.12 A 
considerable portion (approximately 1/3) of the Soviet oil 
Bxport goes to the Socialist countries, particularly to the 
CMEA members. The remaining two-thirds are sold to West 7 
European countries and Japan. Starting in 1960 the Soviet > 
Union began delivery of oil to Cuba {approximately 4 million 
tons per year). Soviet oil to Poland and East Germany, with 
the further possibility of delivering it to some West 
European countries, is pumped through  @ae Druzhba (Friendship) 
Pipeline. In 1966 the Soviet export of oil amounted to 
73 million tons, of which 41 million tons were sold to the 
developed countries. ?? The Soviet Union presently operates 
a few oil corporations, which might be called international, 


NWAFTA-A in Finland and NAFTA-B in Belgium. In Belgium the 


Soviets hold 60% of the company's stock with an investment 


— <t1¥Gonomicheskava Gazeta #24, June 1971, and New Times 
#24, April 1971. — 
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f 750 million Belgian francs. A Soviet Company, NAFTA 
ited, exists in Great Britain. +4 
Tne Soviet Union has 18,600 miles of oil pipelines, 
spresenting 13% of the world's total. New pipelines from 
stern Siberia oil fields are planned. In addition to the 
BStern line, the 3,700-mile eastern line would bring 
wberian oil to Nakhodka, which is about 1.00 miles from 
@pan. tt was reported that the Soviet negotiators tried 
b persuade Japan to participate in the construction of 
ese pipelines, arguing that the 1.9 billion dollars needed 
t Duilt the line would be a small price to pay meg reduced 
@pendence on Middle East oi1.?? | = 
The plan for stepped-up cooperation with the Soviet Union 
i exploiting Soviet natural gas and oil resources was 
Smounced in Tokyo. The agreement, reached on September 7, 
J71, reflected the decision of Japanese business to go 
acad with two projects to explore oil deposits in Tyumen', 
Meern Siberia, and to secure stable natural gas supplies 
br Japan through.a pipeline from north Sakhalin and Yakutsk, 
listern es... ; 4 
Construction of a refinery at Nakhodka oil base had 
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eready handled 4 million tons of oil.t! It is planned to 
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1 Washington Post, February 28, 1971. 
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Vyshka, June 15, 1971, p. @. | 


Merease the base capacity by 150%. Large off-shore gas 
Ind O11 ueposits were discovered in the Sakhalin area. 

During the previous five-year period an important oil 
ixport base was established in Ventspills on the Baltic Sea 
feen a capacity to export 6 million tons a year. tas 
ylanned to double this capacity during the current Five Year 
Yan. The Soviet oil output for 1975 is planned to be 500 
fillion tons, so it would be logical to expect an increase - 
jm oOviet oil exports. 
| At the end of 1963 the Soviet Union entered negotiations 
ith a Mier of foreign ship owners for the delivery, of a 
Oviet built ships. t& the Soviet Union had delivered ainaine 
Oo some foreign, mainly Communist, countries, previously, 
ut their number was small. Since..the middle 1940's, the 
hip export has been growing steadily. During the last 
Mur years, Sudoimport sold to a number: of countries, including 
‘est Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, 26 dry cargo ships, 
‘wo tankers (one fifty thousand tonner), eight production and 
ransport refrigerators. A hundred or more Kometa passenger 
ydrofoils: have been exported Sa mee 1987 to Yugoslavia, 
est Germany, Finland, and since spring 1970, to the Western 
@émisphere, when International Hydrolines Incorporated of 
ew York, bought the first vessel and started hydrofoil 
ervice in the Virgin Islands. The company expressed 


eadiness to buy eight more of the vessels. A number of 


LoTHe New York Times, February 17, 1964. 
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Regoletto-class ships have beon built for Sweden in an 
Meparent barter deal. 

The Soviet drive to accelerate the export of 2 cnn eae 
products can be illustrated by her recently axpuccean readi- 
ness to sell enriched uranium and atomic reactors to anybody 
‘in the West who will pay for them. Moreover, the quoted 
Brice ($27.00) was almost $5.00 less than the U.S. unit 


fy" 


Merce 20r enriched uranium. The Soviet Union kas also 
been conducting a vigorous compaign for the sale of Soviet oe 
made commerical jets. In September 1971 it was reported 


that Moscow made an attractive offer to that end to Chile. °° 


Economic Aid 
Since 1954, the Soviet Union has extended an estimated ° 
Mee Dillion dollars in economic aid to over 40 developing 
countries. The ten top recipients in the 1954-1970 period 
mec india, (1.6 billion), Egypt (1.1 billion), Afghanistan 
(700 million), Iran (560 million), Turkey(370 million), 
Indonesia (370 Million), Iraq (320 million), Pakistan 
(265 famieeion), Syria (235 million), and Algeria (230 miljion), 
Providing an alternative to Western-aid,- Sovaiet economic 
aid probably helped to create a climate for neutralizing 
Western influence, and thus provides Moscow with a sort of 


leverage in international affairs. In general terms, bac 


eOVashineton Post September 11, 1971. 
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program was neither a roaring success nor a dismal failure, 
and successes seemed to outnumber the failures. 

With time, the Soviet Union has become more sophisticated 
in the distribution of its economic aid, and during certain 
periods, much tighter with her purse, developing a more 
business-like approach to the program. Such changes occurred 
during the middle of the 1960's when extensive surveys prior 
to making new aid commitment were conducted and a considerable 
Meortion of commercial credits were distributed with the 
design to promote exports of Soviet machinery and equipment. 
Moreover, in 1967 there was a decline in the economic aid | 
commitment to the developing countries. Tle decline probably 
did not constitute any fundamental change in the Soviet : 
attitude toward foreign aid and should probably be attributed 
to the large backlog of unexpended credits which were still 
available from the allocations of the two previous years. 

During the last two years of the 1960's and in 1970, 
the economic aid figures have been growing. In the spring of 
“1971 during the 14th Annual Meeting of the UN Economic | 
Commission for Latin America, the Soviet Union offered ss 
technical and other aid to Latin nei As reported by 
phe ees Committee for Foreign Economic Relations under the 


} 


Soviet Council of Ministers at the beginning of 1971, the 
Soviet Union had economic and technical cooperation agreements 


, | ee 
with 18 Asian, 20 African, and 2 Latin American countries. |, 


Washineton Post, May 30, 1971. 
“New Times, No. 3, 1971, pp. 18-20. - 
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The distribution of Soviet aid among the basic branches of 


the economy of the developing countries is es follows: 


Industry and. power 68.7% 
Agriculture 6.2% 
Transport and communications 10.0% 
Geological prospecting 10.0% 
meamcation, culture, public 

health, and sports L. 2% 
Housing construction and 

municipal services 0.4% 


Other branches 0.5%: 


Total 100.0% 


| Source - New Times #3, 197 


In total the Soviet Union has helped with the construc- 


tion of more than 700 industrial enterprises and other projects, 


of which some 340 have already been put into operation. The 


openly proclaimed goal of the Soviet aid is to help to 


mereate and extend the state sector of the recipient country's 


economy, particularly heavy industry enterprises, for which 


more than half of the total aid is going. In most cases 


‘the Soviet credits are of long duration and at relatively low 


Miterest rates (2.5 - 3% annually) applied only on credits 


actually feed.” 


e 


In many cases the credits are repaid in the developing 


country's traditional exports and, in some cases, in 


national currencies, for which the Soviet Union is buying some 


raw material and consumer goods. A statement by V. Sergeyev, 


Vice-Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign Economic 


Relations, emphasized that "Soviet economic and technical 


Movelimes No. 3, 1971, p. Lo: 
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aid to the developing countries benefits both sides and in 


£2 


no sense is a matter of charity”. ! 


The exported Soviet machinery and equipment has few buyers 


in the industrial countries, but are in demand in the ; 
developing countries. In addition, many developing countries 
found that the Soviet Union represents a market for their 
agricultural, raw materials and foodstuffs. Thus, the Soviet 
economic aid to the developing countries aun re with | 
them has a rather sound SOoaIE basis and very likely 
Wall not only continue, but grow. 
soviet Military Aid 

While economic aid represents a phenomenon originating 
mainly in the post-Stalin era (Afghanistan, in 1954, was the 
first country to receive aid), Soviet military aid to 
Moromising" movements goes back to the early years of Soviet 
power. During the 1920's the movements led by Kemal 
Attarturk of Turkey and Chiang Kai-shek of China received 
Soviet mericary aid. Doct the second half of the 1930's, 
* considerable amount of ammunition, arms, and advisors were 
sent to the Kuomintang in China and the Spanish Republicans. 
fter World War II, the goal of undermining Western countries 


20Sition led Mo the supply of arms to Israel. Later, however, 


/ : 
| 
she rigidity of the doctrine pronounced by Zhdanov in the | 


tominform session, the weak economic situation of the USSR, 
she beginning of the Cold War and the opposition of the i 
Inited States and its allies clearly expressed in the Truman 


“New Times No. 
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Doctrine, forced the Soviet Union to refrain from active arms 
Suppor. i211 late forties and early fifties (excluding, of cource, 
Korea type situation). ’ 

In the mid-1950's, however, the situation had changed, 
maa rather drastically: calin was dead, the military sector 
of the Soviet economy improved considerably. 

Wm the spring of 1955 Mikoyan visited Yugoslavia. 


Obviously designed to prepare the ground for Khrushchev's 


-Meeting with Tito, tthe visit produced an unusual classified 


letter from the CPSU Central Committee. The letter reported 


the results of Mikoyan's meetings with Tito, emphasizing 


dito's advice concerning the number of non-allied nations 


and their leaders. In particular, Nasser was mentioned as -. 


26 


a strong anti-imperialist quite in need of support. Events 


followed one another with remarkable speed. Shepilov, who 
Was considered as the best Soviet export in the Middle Hast , 
meee &2 trip to Cairo and was soon appointed Soviet Foreign 
Minister. A number of military aid assistance agreements 
were signed, thus initiating what has become an essential 


instrument of Soviet foreign policy towards the underdeveloped 


| 

world. . | 
/ | _ 

Initially, the Soviet Union preferred to remain in se 
background, using Czechoslovakia and Poland as inter- | 
mediaries. Czechoslovakia signed an initial arms agreement 


| 
{ 
2otany leaders of neutralist countries used to be viewed 
at that time by the Soviet propaganda as counter-revolutionary, 


at best, or "imperialist puppets”. . 





with Egypt, syria, and Yemen. “¢ 

Toward the end of the 1950's such ill devisegd camouflage 
was dropped, and the Soviet Union began Supplying arms to 
various countries, and primarily the Arab World, openly. ' The 
first Soviet naval Ships arrived in sane just prior to the 
Suez Crisis of November 1958, Starting in 1958 an arms deal 
with Indonesia was closed, and the first groups of Indonesian 
naval officers and crews started to be trained by the Soviet. 
Navy in Poland. During the next five years, one Sverdlov- 
class cruiser (Ordzhonikidze), Seven Skory-class destroyers, 
12 W-class submarines, 7 Riga-class destroyer escorts, about 
two dozen torpedo boats, a number of minesweepers, Komar-class 
missile boats, and auxiliary ships were transferred to the | 
Indonesian Navy. Neither were the majority of transferred 
Ships suitable for the environment and Operational requirements 
nor was the Indonesian Navy ready or capable of Operating: 
them properly. Moreover, it is doubtful that the Indonesian 
needed such a collection of naval armament. The Soviet Navy 
at least was honest in the deal involving the crulseny Gime 
to persuade the Indonesians that they did not need it. As 
for’ the rest of the ships transferred, the majority of them were 


obsolescent and the Soviet Navy was glad to get rid of then, 


. <’instead of "military aid", a more accurate term would 


be "military Loans" for almost all Soviet agreements involved 
long-term, low-interest loans. For a detailed analysis oz 

a m “~ ae tT, ie 
Soviet supplies of arms, see: Arms for the Third World: 


) Soviet Military Aid Di lomacy by Wynrred voshua anc ovepnen 
_P, Givert; Baltimore: ‘the John Hopkins Press, 1969. 
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rot a difficult task in the case of such an eager "buyer" as 
mekarno was. | 

In 1961 the Soviet Union began to supply arms, to Cuba. 
irms shipments were especially substantial during the sedond 
lalf of 1961 and 1962, up to the Cuban Missile Crisis, after 
which it was continued on the basis of maintaining a certain 
legree of combat capability of the Cuban armed forces. During 
she 1960's, arms were also supplied to a number of African 


lations. 


The first agreement for the delivery of Soviet arms to 
India was reached in 1960, but the agreement on naval ships | 


las not signed until 1965, 78 


Apparently, India was reluctant 
© be dependent upon Soviet arms supply and for a while tried 
Mm reach an agreement with Western countries, particularly 
Mitain. The Soviet Union had long before expressed her 
‘eadiness to cooperate. In February 1957 a Soviet military 
lission headed by Marshall Zhukov visited India and toured 

fe Indian defense seen Tennent During Judy of tie wseme 
‘ear, a return visit was made by a group of high ranking 
ndian military officers, headed by General Timaya, then 
Meer of the Indian General Staff. The group was not only | 
ery well Meccived "as personal guests of Marshall 7a oa 

an July 5 this had significance), but it was also given 

; rood look at the Soviet ships and naval establishments. 
nother high ranking Tndian delegation visited the Soviet Union 
nd was given a good opportunity to see the Soviet 's Navy in 


he middle of the 1960's. Apparently, the second delegation 


ty 


irms For the Third World, p. 87. yi 
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Was Becisive, and a plan to acquire a number of submarines and 
ships was worked out. The Soviet Union not only delivered 
four large attack F-class submarines and a number of small 
Surface ships, including some missile boats, but offered ‘to 
aélp India build its own submarines and other ships.*°? ~~ 
Presently, it looks as tienda ‘cs dependence upon Soviet | 
armaments, wnich might lead to a dependence upon tactics, is 
growing. | | 
The supply of Soviet arms to North Vietnam, very substantial 
in volume, though restricted in nature, is common knowledge. 
ther countries of the Indochina Peninsula, Laos and Cambodia, _ 
were also given Soviet military aid. In the case of Laos, 
41960 emergency request from the regime of Souvanna Phouma . 
was met by an arms airlift °° ; 

loward the end of the 1960's the list of Soviet military 
mo recipients included 25 countries .?~ While, 2n enema 
the arms were supplied to neutralist, former colonial, countries 
most of which were openly anti-western, there were some 
exceptions (such as the case with Iran and Pakistan) ames 
Soviet military aid programs progressed, they were justified 


bye 


@m che basis of aid to movements of national liberation. 
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Miternacvional Defense Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, February 1977, 
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PT | Gol, G. Eskov and Col. Priil@gsicew MYforld Socialise 
System: A Decisive Contemporary Factor," Kommunist Vooruznennykh 
Sil, No. 22, November 1964, pp. 34-41. : 
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Neither the infrequent failure to produce reliable 
friends fas was the case with Ghana, the Congo, and recently 
Sudan), nor poor prospects of repaymen , nor the costs of the 
programs prevent the Soviet Union from continuing military aid, 
particularly to certain key countries in given areas. Geographi= 
ically, the: scope of the Soviet military aid has also been 
widening. The competition with China for the influence in 
the Third World has definitely been a factor, and, materially, 
the Soviet capacity compared.with the Chinese is considerably 
greater. As for the quality of the armament supply, I Sed aaa, 
it was adequate for the needs of the recipient countries. 
In a number of occasions in the past, certain key recipient 
countries (particularly Indonesia and Egypt) were supplied 
vith the better armaments than the majority of the Warsaw Pact 
nembers. Bgypt, which to a certain degree represents a special 
sase, prior to the June 1967 war possessed and at present 
still possesses many weapon systems still in use by the Soviet 
armed forces. The increased sophistication of the armaments 
supplied through the military aid programs was to be expected 
since technological advances resulted Taino cerca pasa changés 
in Soviet weapon systems and hence, the ready availability of 
‘eplaced systems for the military aid programs. But the 
yecnnological progress of developed countries produced ever 
i greater gap between them and the developing countries. Such 
{ gap and the sophistication of the weaponry received in turn 
jenerate a greater dependence on the part of the recipient 


‘MOuntries upon the arms suppliers. 





Military assistance has become an essential instrument 

m@ soviet foreign policy toward many developing .coume maces 

and will definitely continue in the foreseeable future. The 
obviously unchanging goal of the Soviet Union of undermirting 
Western positions might even intensify the military aid program. 
Bn ciusions 

During the very first years of Soviet power, the state 

‘monopoly on foreign trade was established. cee che niesiees 
has been viewed as one of the "commanding heights" of the 
economy and closely guarded. After the so called economic 
reform of 1965, the number and specialization of foreign 
trade associations were increased and some of them were 
transferred from the Ministry of Foreign Trade to other 
organizations (including some in the merchant marine). 
However, no further steps to give producing industries direct 
access to foreign markets were permitted. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union has exercised a close watch over the situation 
concerning the state monopoly on foreign trade in other 
Socialist countries, openly admitting that "it theemoeneieand 
Meaae monopoly were lirted even in one Socialist country, 
—— 2 wile 7 
fhe very strictest maintenance of the foreign trade monopoly 
has been viewed as the necessity to achieve the close inter- 
weaving of the foreign political and foreign economic tasks 
of the Soviet government, admitting that "in developing its 


BOreign economic relations, the USSR cannot fail to take into 


2e"Foreien Trade", The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
muly 1967) p. 6. , 


| 


account the position which one country or another occupies 
me relation to our country and to states allied with sous 

Soviet foreign trade, particularly since the end of | 
1950's, has been growing steadily and rather rapidly. The bulk 
of it has been with CMEA countries. Trade with developed: > | 
Western countries and Japan, especially during the last five 
or six years has been considerably increased too. While the 
main export items to the developed countries continued to be 
raw materials, particularly Sil natural.gas, timber, and 
cher minerals, imports from them come mainly under the, 
heading of machinery, plant, and equipment or, in general, 
advanced technology. The recent Soviet trade agreements with 
Italy, Austria, Japan, and other countries indicated that . 
Such a trend will continue, at least for a while. Since the 
middle 1960's, the task to increase the export of machinery 
was set, and while its total volume increased (mainly thanks 
to exports to the developing countries), it's share in Soviet 
foreign trade did not. But foreign trade inevitably helps 
to improve the efficiency of domestic production which in 
turn further stimulates the trade itself. A number of Soviet 
owned banks were established in many European countries, the 
most important being the Moscow Narodny Bank Ltd. in London. 

Since the middle 1950's, the Soviet Union has been 
involved in economic and military aid to the developing countries. 
As a rule, the recipients of the Soviet military and economic 


aid are also trade partners, representing about 14% (3 billion 
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rubles in 1970) of total Soviet trade turnover. As the Soviets 
tremselves acknowledge "the significance of the Soviet Union's 
ties with Asian, African, and Latin American countries is 
measured not only by figures. These ties promote the break-up 
of obsolete forms, the development of society's new productive 
Porces and the early winning of economic independence. Today, 
although the positions of the West in foreign trade and 
economic ties with the Third World are still strong, the - 
| external economic policy of the Soviet Union and other Socialist 
| states has deprived imperialism of its monopolistic position 
in trade, the provision of technical assistance and technical . ~—- 

know-how and also in the purchase of export goods from the — 

developing stones ee A portion of the Soviet economic aid . 

has been devoted to the development of maritime industries 

of the recipient countries, particularly ports, thus, 

benefitting not only the Soviet Merchant Marine but in a 

number of cases the Soviet Navy as well. The growth of 
the Soviet foreign trade and the Soviet Union's involvement 


in economic and military aid have definitely influenced the 


development of the merchant marine. 


. 8 e* #* 8 @ 
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APPENDIX III 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE MARITIME LAW, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


6 growen oF the Soviet maritime power has been naturally 


SASLONS, nd imvensigg€é Mee bens 
Of various aspects of the Soviet Maritime Law (in general, 
relevant aspects of international law as well). The Soviet 
system of normative acts governing internal and territorial 
waters, jurisdiction over foreign vessels, concept of 
Banocent passage, various treaties and statutes, etc., has 
been considerably widened. W. E. Butler, in his survey of 


“ had found that 


Soviet maritime legislation and practice 
menere have been and are significant even creative differences 
of opinion among Soviet lawyers with respect to international 
legal questions which can nave an impact on Soviet state 
practice, Soviet positions in maritime disputes with other 
states, and the Soviet approach to study of international law 
in general", 


While restraining from any attempt to undertake analysis 


of the jurisvrudential foundations of Soviet Maritime Law, 


rial Wagers. 


Willieam E. Butler, The Law of Soviet Territo 
vice, Newaremws 


A Case Study of Maritime Legislation and Prac 
Frederick Praeger, 1967, p. (192. 





it is desirable to outline the major Soviet normative acts 
Bec ocate Prectices, for they cefinitely comsyaaigeueee 
insevarable part of the development of Soviet maritime power. 
Similarly, the oceans are being taken more and more into’ 


the sphere of politics and the legal norms of states auite 


} often are, or even in more cases might be, sources of 


Jinternational problems. 


_ 


fn general, both principal sources of international law, 


the customary international law, (the practices of states, 


) precedents) and conventional international law (formal . 


agreements, treaties) are widely practiced by the Soviet Union.. 
The Soviet Union is a member of various international maritime 
Organizations. Since 1958, it has been a member of the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO). 
At the beginning of 1971, some Soviet ports were accepted 
into the International Association of Ports and Harbors.@ 
A number of socialist countries and their ship lines organized, 
in June 1970, the International figeocistlos of Shippers - INSA. 
At the end of 1963, the Soviet Association of Maritime Law 
was founded with the task "of protecting Soviet merchant | 
marine interests". In May 1969, the Soviet Union was made 
the 31st member of the International Maritime Comet 

An important source of the Soviet Maritime Law is the 
Soviet Merchant Shipping Code (KTM - Kodeks Torgovogo 
Moreplavaniya) which was prepared by TsNIIMF (Central Scientific 


Yeshyy Transport, 20 February 1971. 
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Research Institute of Merchant Marine) and approved by the 
Bresidiun ot the Supreme Soviet on 5@ pt embemiae 1968.4 Tne 
code contains norms applicable to the right of sailing under 
moe ooviet flag, the right of ownership of sea-going vessels, 
mene registration of vessels in the Register of Shipping, we 
crew composition of sea-going vessels, etc. The Code also 
contains provision relating to contracts of carriage by sea, 


general and particular average, compensation for damages 


resulting from collision, rewards for rendering assistance 


at sea (including salvage), and maritime insurance. The, 


provisions contained in the Code are amplified by subordinate 
degislation: ordinances of the Counsel of Ministers of tee 
USSR, orders of the Ministers of Merchant Marine and Fishing, 
meoustry, tariff regulations, etc. 


According to the Code, the Ministry of Merchant Marine 


as obligated to control adherence to laws on mercantile 


navigation. and to agreements signed by the Soviet Union. 

The USSR Registry of Shipping, also administered by the USSR 
Ministry of Merchant Marine, executes independent (irrespective 
Bi the ownership of ships by various ministries and departments) 
Bechnical control over sea-going ships and their preparation 

and Bee er iction. The Registry is also responsible for the 
classification of ships and for issuing ship documents as 


y) 


provided by international agreements and conventions. 





TIsN LIME Transactions, 1970, Vous 133 ; eee 


PA, A. ‘Volkov, Morskoe Pravo (Maritime Law), Pis¢eh ire 
Moscow, 1969, pp. 14-16. 
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It has been a standard Soviet claim, that Soviet ship 
Pines are judicial versons and are lawful owmers of the Soviet 
merchant ships. Simultaneously Soviet merchant ships are the 
property of the state and hence, have privileged immunity. 
Article 10 of the KTM recognizes the person who uses the 
vessel as ship owner irrespective of whether he is its actual 
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me ober dlecel 
ground. Soviet legal publications assert© that the immunity 
xf state property in general, and state owned vessels in 
sarticular, results from the principle of the equality of 
sovereign states and hence, no compulsory measures against 
yoate property can be undertaken. Article 20 of the KTM ~~ 
rovides that state vessels may not be arrested or sued without 
me consent of the Counsel of Ministers; Article 7/ oi the 
aM directs that the rules regulating detention of a vessel 
t the request of plaintiff do not apply to the vessels owned 
y a foreign state, ! 

The Soviet Union is a party to various international 
Onventions including older ones such as, The International 
Onvention for the Protection of Submerged Telegraph Cables 


| 
igned in Paris in 1884, The Brussels Convention of 1910, | 





he Lisbon Agreement of 1930 (conce sna maritime signals), 

‘ne International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, and | 

| 

; : j 

Z. | | | 

ita, pp. 14-16. | | 
a, . the exceotion of cases specified in the Article 


{ 
l of the Basic Provisions of Civil Procedure of the Sovieue. 
hion and Union Republics. 





The International Regulations for Preventing Colijeion atucee 
geened i: London in 1960. The Geneva International Gonmmemeaen 
of 1958 dealing with, the territorial sea and the continuous 


zone, the high seas, and the continental shelf, were signed 


ome, 


yy the Soviet Union and ratified by the Presidium of The so 


jupreme soviet. However, the provisions outlined in “eticile 
20 of the Geneva Convention of 1958, on the territorial sea 


md the contingious zone, recognizing the right of coastal 


voates to take proceedings against and to arrest foreign 
sips in the territorial waters was found inconsistent with 
ne principles of international law by the Soviet Union and 
regarded as unlawful. While signing the convention, the 
OvViet representative stated that "the state vessels in : 
reign territorial waters enjoy immunity and therefore, 
Beplication to them of measures mentioned in this article 
lay take place only with the consent of the state under 
Smose flag the vessel sails.'"? - | 
Certain provisions of the Geneva Convention of 1958 on 
‘ishing Boa conservation of living resources of the high 
eas were found unaccéptable by the Soviet Union and were 
ob Signed. The Soviet Union is a member of various inter- 
ational commissions dealing with fisheries. A number of 


ishing regulations were recognized and officially approved 


y the Soviet Union. 
6rritorial Waters 


The Soviet Union for a long time was the only major power 
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maiming a 12 mile extension as the base line lor its 
erritorial sea. During tne decades of the 1950's and 1960's 
particularly after the 1958 Geneva Convention) there has 
wen & notable tendency to expand territorial waters. At’ the 
ginning of the 1950's there were only thnee states pelagic 
memile limits, the USSR, Columbia, and Guatamela; toward the 
nd of the 1960's the number had increased to 41 (Columbia 
Ganwhile reduced its claim to six miles), and more than 

0 states claimed more than a ee mile limit. Many states, 
me luding the U.S., while Scar maintaining three mile , 
imits,7° extended their authorities over fisheries to 

@gions beyond their territorial waters up to a total depth 
H12 miles. - ; 

Pie lera] regime of the Soviet territorial waters is 
ainly constituted in The Statue on the Protection of the 
tate Frontier of the USSR, approved by the Supreme Soviet 
mevecember 22, 1960. The statute provides thaw the terri eme-ss 
aters of the USSR are comprised of a 12 mile-wide belt 
@ coastal waters measured from the low water mark both 
ong the mainland and around islands, or from the line 
Onstituting the outer limit of the interior waters of the 
DSR. The outer limit of the Soviet territorial waters is 
Onsidered as the state sea frontier and the vertical extension 
mecnis line is the frontier of Soviet air space. Foreign 
ur ships require prior permission of the Soviet Government 


7&t may oe assumed that for all practical busposes eine 
lited States recognizes claims up to 12 miles as valid by 
Sling to challenge the claims. 


[ 


' 
{ 
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for passage through the territorial wavers and forvencmee. 

eco inveriox waters of the USSR, and must observe special’ 

meoulLations published in the "Notifications to Mariners", 

Foreign submarines, permitted to visit the territorial ! 

and interior waters, must stay on the surface and not suomerge. 

B@eeright of innocent passage through the territorial waters 

of the USSR, which is defined as sailing through the terri- 

torial waters for the purpose of--traversing them without - 

entering into interior waters, or for the purpose of ieaving 

the interior waters and entering the high S6as, 1S givew 

exclusively to foreign vessels other than warships. The 

passage is considered innocent if the vessels follow the 

usual navigational course or one recommended by the competent 

organs of the USSR, and if the vessels abide by the prescribed 

regulation and avoid regions closed to navigation (such 

regions are usually announced in "Notifications to Mariners") ,++ 
The Soviet Union has taken a negative stance on the 

tendency to extend territorial waters beyond the 12 mile 

fimo, stating the practice “infringes on the principle | 

of freedom at a8 and, constitutes a violation of international 

law", 2° For example, the Soviet Embassy in Buenos Aires 


/ , ! 

declared on January 25, 1967, that "the Soviet Union does | ; 

4a 7 | en as | 
not recognize as lawful the Argentine Government's recent _ 
iz mer : 


decision to extend the territorial water limit to 200 nautical 


ih, Wolcov, p. 68. i 
Ab 


“nterritorial waters and international law", Internenmer 
Affairs No. 8, 1969, pp. 76-81. , 
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conducted by the frontier forces of KCB (the State, Committee 
for Security). Frontier servich Ships are authorized to»: 
pursue and detain offending vessels not Only within territorial 
or interior waters, but also on the high seas until a 
pursued vessel enters foreign territorial waters and to 
use arms if the violation cannot be stopped. 7+ . 

The Soviet Union has een exercised the concept of 
interior waters and "historic" vays.? For example, the 
White Sea is considered as interior waters based on historic 
tradition. The Bay of Peter the Great has been called _ 
historic bay and special permission of the Soviet authorities 
is required for foreign vessels to navigate there with the 
exception of calls at (and departure from) the port of 
Nakhodka. There were attempts to consider the Sea of 
Okhotsk as an internal sea. The official Soviet navy magazine 
stated that "in points of fact, many historical, economic, 
foreign policy, military, and legal arguments confirm the 
rightness of fixing the status of the Sea of Okhotsk as 
both a closed and an internal sea, comiite under the international 


law concept of historic waters". But in Spite of the claim that "the 


i3izvestiya, February 7, 1967. 
eh. Volkov, pp. 71+72.. 


to According to the Geneva Convention, interior waters 
are those situated between the coast and the Sase line trom 
whicn the extent of territorial waters is measured, 
Pi Ms ; > 
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question of closing the Sea of Okhotsk to i oreadigne mala agar 
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no official declaration has been made. 


mOnvinental Shelf 


The 1958 Geneva Convention on the Continental Shelf 
Specifies that the coastal state has sovereign rights over . 
the Continental Shelf in order to explore and to exploit 
jats natural resources. The term shelf was used to designate 
‘the sea bed situated beyond the territorial waters Up vo 
a depth of 200 mec cusumox beyond that limit up to a point 
where the depth of the water allows the exploitation of Be 
natural mesOurces. But the growing technological development 
already left very few regions of the world ocean, and soon 
will probably leave none, where man cannot penetrate. The 
ability to mine and harvest the resources of both the 
Continental Shelf and the deep sea bed has created the 
possibility that large areas of oceans will be used by a 
few technologically fe teiioned nations for their own benefit, 
tothe detriment of the less developed states which are in 7 
the majority. The existing ambiguity in the definition of | 
the Continental Shelf, in the part stressing the limit of 
expolitability, generated legitimate concern in a number of 


Western states, particularly among some American scholars 


: 
| 
: 
| 
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Morskoy Sbornik No. 8, 1967, pp. 14-15. 
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However, no similar 
po Cem @ES expressed in the Soviet Umior OreCVe re Gag 
cecree of the Presidiun of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on February 6, 1968, in effect expanded the definition of 
the Continental Shelf given by the 1958 Convention, adding 
that “the sea bec and the sub-soil of cepressions situated in 
the Continental Sele end es USS ey pesto setelerorl of their 
depths shall be part of the Continental Shelf of Che Usen 18 
The Counsel of Ministers of the USSR instructed the 
corresponding ministries and departments to work out the 
necessary regulations and instructions for rational use and ~ el 
protection of the natural wealth of the Soviet Continental 
Shelf and to pay special attention to the Organization of . 
Control over the observance of the law operating in the 
USSR on these questions".*” _it was further stated that 
ptoreigners may exploit the natural wealth only on the basis 
mot inter-governmental agreements or special permits issued 
by competent soviet aula norecsses. 
The Joint Declaration on the Baltic Continental Shelf 
was signed in Moscow on October 23, 1968, by the Soviet Union, 
| | 
| Lhe problem was discussed in great detail during ae 
international Symposium held in Stockholm, June 1968. “See 
Towards a Better Use of the Ocean, Contemporary Legal Problems 
in Ocean Development by Professor W. T. Burke; Comments and’ 
Recommendations by an International Peace Research Institute. 
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phelz, Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 6 rebruary 1965, 
American Journal of International Law", January 1909, p. 10k. 
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Poland, and East Germany. & was declared that the Baia 


F-b 


Monctinental Shelf must be used 


o 


Lor peacciul purposes Gama 
and that the signatories will consult with one a@neegmemman 
macters of mutual interest relating to the shelf, and thé 
particulars of the bar on its military toon me 
The declaration does not establish the actual boundaries 


of the Continental Shelf appertaining to different Baltic 


pcates, leaving determination to the provisions of the 


1958 Geneva Convention. Further, the participants agreed 


mmot to give over parcels of the Baltic Continental Shelf to 


non-Baltic States or to citizens or firms of s0ncsemseawes 
Mor the purpose of exploration, exploitation, etc. 

Apparently, the attempts to persuade certain Baltic 
States to join the declaration were made. During the summer 
of 1969 visit of Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme to Moscow, 
the declaration on the Baltic Continental Shelf was heoesed. 
But, as was later stated in Stockholm, "the difficulty in 
Carrying out this work lies in the fact that Sweden and 
Other Nordic countries have no diplomatic relations with 
the GDR. A solution needs to be found to make it possible 
to conclude an agreement with Sweden on an official basis. "** 
The USSR possesses about 20% of the world Continental Shelf 


and for this reason alone, any legal steps initiated by the 


soviet Government are important. 


“New Times No. New Ties No~ 47, 1968, vp. 6-7. 
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Cooperation, Treaties, Acreements 





Fishing in certain regions of the world ocean has been 
carried on with excessive intensity and too often without 
| 


regard to the state of fish stocks. The expected result 


was the sharp decrease in the catches in certain areas. The 


increase in fishing efforts is by itself a major factor in 


fishery jurisdictional problems. Fishery development and 


conservation, mainly thanks to the United Nation efforts 


“Supported by the major states, have been strengthened consid- 


erably during the decade of the 1960's. The Soviet Union, 

mo seems, supports the effort. In May of 1965, a joint 
American-Soviet inspection team, the first joing inspection 
by the two nations, spent thirteen days cruising the Georges 
Bank fishing grounds in the Northwest. Atlantie.*4 The a Oueune 
inspection was result of plans made to exchange law 


enforcement officers at the 1964 meeting of the International 


Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. It was reported 


that the Soviets offered American fishermen free emergency 


medical care aboard their ships and also suggested "that 
Misputes between American and Soviet fishermen coulda be 
solved on the spot", “4 

The Permanent International Counsel for the Exploration 
Bt the Sea is the sides invernacwenen organization concerned 


mith fishing and fishery research. Established on 22 July 1902, 


at a conference held in Copenhagen and attended by represen- 
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tatives of Russia, the counsel presently enforces over 60 © 
incernational agreements relating to fishing, and the 

soviet Union is a party to many of them. Apparently, the 
_most difficult area, as far as the Soviet Union is concerned, 
and where interest with other states have collided more 
often, is the Northwest Pacific. 

The Soviet-Japanese Convention on the High Seas Fisheries 
in the Northwest Pacific was concluded on May Lh, 1956, and | 
in its subscquont development a Soviot-Japanose Northwest 
Pacific Fishery Commission was established. It spite of 
this, it became common practice in the Soviet press and 
in official government statements to blame the Japanese side 
for overfishing and violating the conservation practice. ~ , 
In the spring of 1971, Japanese fishermen and, indirectly, 

' the Japanese Government were accused of overfishing for 

herring in the Sea of Okhotsk and of being in violation of 

existing agreements on crab catches. Japan was reminded 

that the permission for its fishermen to catch fish and 

crabs in the Sea of Okhotsk is an act of good will on the 

side of the Soviet Union, and that the provisions of 1958 

Geneva Convention as well as the Edict of the Supreme Soviet 

of February 6, 1968 concerning "the sovereign rights of 

Bovtet Union upon its continental sheli™ applied. ©? | 
An inter-governmental agreement on the settlement of 


claims with respect to damage to fishing gear was ‘signed in 


——"“*"Tryestiya, 15 April 1971, and Sevetskaya Rossiya, 
mS April 1971. | 3 , 
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by the Counsel of Ministers on 15 September 195 


Moscow on December 9, 1959 between the governments of the USSR 
mac Norway. Two special commissions, one in Moscow, and Bees 
in Oslo, were set up to deal with claims made by their 
mespective fishermen. The commissions were not competerit 

to hear cases of damage to fishing gear which occurred within 
mec territorial waters of the state, since they fall into 


Baclusive jurisdiction of the state in whose territorial 


mwaters the damage occurred. In case of dissent with the 


Bommission's verdict, either se plaintiii or detendantee enc 
eOmmission could address both parties with a proposal to 
Beuvle the dispute by way of voluntary arbitration. Such | La 
arbitration would take place before the Maritime Arbitration 
Commission in Moscow if the defendant were a Soviet ship . 
owner, and in Norway if the defendant were a Norweigan ship 

owner. (Norway has no permanent Maritime Arbitration 

Commission and hence, a special arbitration tribunal would 

have to be set up for each concrete case). Fishing in the 

Soviet waters is regulated by the statute on the Conversation 


Bt Fish Stocks in Water Bodies of the USSR No. 1045, approved 
3. 26 : 
The Soviet Sea Rescue Service is composed of the veeene 
pervices of the Soviet Merchant Marine, Fishing Industry, , 
and the isan cy Rescue Service (ERS) of the Soviet Navy. 


' ‘ 
t 


phe Service ‘has been coordinated by the ERS and in January : 


1971, celebrated its 50th Anniversary. The Soviet Union has 


eight agreements with its neighbors for rescue at sea; the | 


é a ° ee ? J 
EON Volkov, waritime Law, p. 69. : 
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cooperation 1S particularly well organized in the Baltic 

mea where joint exercises are held occasionally with Poland, 
Sweden, and other Peonenicee = In October 1965, the Soviet 
Union and Denmark signed anew agreement on salvage and ° 
‘Ship raising operations. The Agreement, in addition to the ~~ 
mutual obligation for help to a ship in distress, provides | 


the rights for rescue ships of one country to be called into 


eemeecrraicvorial or inland waters of the other in case or 


- 
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The International Convention for the Prevention of | 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil concluded in London in 1954 and 
amended in 1962 was signed by the Soviet Union, but so far7™ 
mes not been ratified by the Supreme Soviet. Rather extensive 
‘measures Eecercised to prevent oil pollution Nave beenereporiee 
By Soviet Press and at least for one sea, the Caspian, it 

was claimed that the oil pollution nas been halted. The 
Special types of ships, one to clean the harbors and another 
to clean storage tanks on tankers and whaling factory ships 
have been employed by the Soviet Merchant Marine and Fishing 
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mae oca Bed Treaty 


~ The decade of the 1960's witnessed intensified interest 
Mi national rights and international obligations relating 
to the oceans, their sea beds, and their resources. During 


She second half of the 1960's, the subject of the military 
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use of the sea bed was of prime concern. The August 1967 
United Nations Malta Resolution proposed a "declaration 

and treaty concerning the reservation exclusively for peaceful 
purposes of the sea bed and the ocean floor". The United 
Nations Ad Hoc Committee of -35 nations to study the peaceful ~~ | 


uses of the sea bed and ocean floor beyond the limits of 


national jurisdiction was established. The Soviet memorandum 


of July 1, 1968, on some urgent measures for sto pping the 


- 
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-arms race and for disarmament, proposed that the sea bed and 


- 


“March 18, 1969, the Soviet Union placed before the 


the ocean floor be used for peaceful purposes only. On. 


Disarmament Committee a treaty draft on the prohibition of 


/the implacement of nuclear weapons and other weapons of 


mass destruction on the sea bed, the ocean floor, and the 


sub-soil. This draft was accepted as a basis for the 


2 
) Committee's work on this problem. Z As a result of the 


negotiations within the framework of the Disarmament 
Committee, a joint Soviet-American Treaty Draft was worked 
out and submitted for the Committee's consideration on 
October 7, 1969. The-Soviet draft proposed a 12 mile off- 
Pare zone, contending this took due account of the 


Security interest of the coastal states while insuring the , 
maximum coverage of the sea bed area Dy June tweaty, line 
Soviet-American draft also proposed the 12 mile limit for 
the widest contigious zone provided for by the 1958 Geneva 


Monvention. During the course of debates, various proposals 
27 international Affairs No. 1, 1970p epee soe 
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by other states, including the U.S. proposnl, mada ly 

President Nixon in May 1970, were argued against .?° The 
Soviets claim that "there can be little doubt that once the 
U.S. has established aeep water bases or sea bed Pomstilil nadie 
it will sooner or later use them to back up its claims to’ a 
sizable portions of the world setae The United States 
had been accused of allowing the Navy to dictate policy. 


Towards the end of 1970, however, the Geneva Sea Red Arms 


cmd 


Talks Showed definite progress, especially when the United 


States and the Soviet Union came up with a new draft on the 


» 


treaty in September 1970. The Soviet-American draft 

envisaged a ban on the implacement of mass destruction weapons 
over the whole sea bed outside the 12 mile coastal zone. 
Finally, on February Ji, 1971, the treaty was signed by the 
Mnited states, the Soviet Union, and some 60 other states. 
During the Signing ceremony in Moscow, Soviet Premier Kosygin 
referred to the agreement as the "first step toward complete 


@emrlictarization of the ocean floor". 


- 


3°T= Should be noted that the initial position of the 
United States at the Ad Hoc Committee of the United Nations 
and some articles which appeared in the American Press made 
good ammunition for Soviet propaganda. For example, during 
the third meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee, the United States 
set forthe the view that peaceful purposes did not preclude: . 
military activities "in pursuit of peaceful aims or in : 
“fulfillment of peaceful intents, consistent with the United ° 
Nations charter and the obligation of international law”. | 
An article in thé U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings in May 1969 
entitled The Paper Torpedo, claimed that "the United States 
has a huge stake in the outcome or tne U. N. sea oeds 
discussions" and demanded tnat "the U.S. Navy's voice must 
@ome througn loud and clear and above ali eitiecei ver fae 
argued against the Malta Resolution and in effect-tne proposed 
ir eau Y < 
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In July 1971, the Soviet delegation toruenemoemem 
or peaceful use of the sea bed proposed a preliminary 


draft of the treaty for peaceful use of the sea bed beyond 


the Continental Shelf. The proposal stressed the necessity 


to keep the shelf open, if already closed, for undiscriminated 


exploitation by all states and prohibiting its use for 


military purposes. It was claimed that particular attention 


was being paid in the draft to the interests of the developing 


- 


f countries and the interests of all states regarding navigation 


and flignts in the area of international straits and Pigs 


A number of bilateral shivoing agreements exist between 
the Soviet Union and other countries. The first one was 
concluded between USSR and France in Paris, on April 20, 1967, 
and became effective on September 1, 1967. In addition to 


the express desire of both sides to ensure first and foremost 


the coordinated use of their merchant marine, the promotion 


of the normal development af international shipping on the 


basis of freedom of mercantile navigation was also stressed 


as an aim of the agreement .?> Articie III of the agreement 


\ 


‘ 
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States "the parties to the agreement again confirm their 
7 | 


adherence to the principle of freedom of international maritime 
i : = | 


t 


Ve | , 
shipping and agree to refrain from any action of a discrim-' 


vA : 
| 
inatory character, since they are confinced that such actions 
may cause harm to the development of international trade". | 
~ i 


The agreement also emphasized that both sides will encourage 
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Marine, in turn, occasionally employing an aggressive 


the participation of Soviet and French ships in the transpor- 
vation of cargo between their ports, and neither side will 


hamper the participation of the ships of other side in 


_carrying cargo between its ports and third countries, etd. 


The agreement also made the provision for a joint commission 
to observe the implementation of the agreement and to discuss 
unsolved problems. Somewhat similar agreements were signed 
between the Soviet Union and° Great Britain in 1968, and 
between the Soviet Union and the Netherlands ste) 1969. 
Beginning in 1965, the Soviet steamship companies have 
been entering various freight (rate fixing) conferences. 
The process has not been a smooth one and has been accompanied 
by numerous accusations. Western ship owners accuse the . 
Soviets of attempted rate cutting, unfair competition, 
untrustworthiness, etc. The Soviet Ministry of Merchant 
tactics demanded fair treatment, blamed the West for the 
blockades, black lists, a desire to maintain a monopolistic 
position, etc. Debates were particularly heated on the 
Soviet Berance to the Australian conferences. Finally, during 
1969, the disputes were settled and it seems that the original 
fears of Western ship owners were not justified. In the ilesoyes 
run; it might be even beneficial for world shipping to have 


the Soviets inside and cooperative, than outside and rate 


3 
euvtcing. 


Varch 16, 1969; Vodnyv Transport, 10 October 
No. 2, 1970, pp. 80-82; ana No. 3, 1970, 
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Since 1956, the Central Scientific Research Institute 


Sed 
! } 


Mercnant Fleet, TsNIIMF, tecame the center for work 


or 
Sealing with Soviet and International maritime legal problems. 
The TsNIIMF prepared recommendations an@ working papers for 
the Soviet delegation to 1958 Geneva Conventions, the 1960, 
1965, and 1966 London Conferences, the 12th Session of the 
Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law in Brussels in 1967, 
meee tne Institute plan for BS AILS WS) visualized ataneire 
work on the problems of maritime law, including céeommendeeeere 
“concerning the relations between Soviet steamship lines and 
ports with foreign shipping companies; recommendations 
concerning the satety of navigation, and protection of _ 
property and Soviet merchant fleet interests in case of 
collision, and other works dealing with the general improvement 
of Soviet maritime legislation.?? 
It may be concluded that the Soviet Union's development 
of its merchant marine, fishing industry and other aspects 
of maritime power, and their unavoidably broader association 
With the world's maritime community have produced considerable 
intensification of, and the necessity for much wider partici- 
pation at various international organizations dealing with | 
the maritime problem and corresponding development of Soviet 


| ~ 


maritime legislation. 


E a : 
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GLOSSARY 


Attack carrier striking forces: Naval forces, the primary 
offensive weapon of which is carrier-based aircraft. Ships, 
Semgeretnan carriers, act primarily to support and screen 
against submarine and air threat, and secondarily against 
surface threat. (D., ee 855) Nhe 


-~ 


Deployment: In a strategic sense, the relocation of forces 


) to desired areas of-operation (D., p. 95) 


% 


Displacement: The weight of a ship, in long tons. It is 
equal to the weight of the water displaced. 

Gross tonnage (GT): The entire.internal cubic capacity of 
eeomiep Cxpressed in tons of 100 cubic feet to the ton. 
Certain spaces such as ballast tanks, inner bottoms, deck 
shelters, wheel houses and the like are included. 


Dead weight tonnage (dwt): The total weight-carrying 


eweeryy Of a ship in 2240 pound tons. Tt includes cargo, 
Pueleoll, fresh water, stores, crew, etc., which brings 
the ship down to its maximum permissible draft. 


Knot: The sea-going unit of speed and is one nautical mile 
(6080.27 feet) per hour. 


Draft of a vessel: The vertical distance in feet between 
the waterline and the keel. It is indicative of the load 
carried. 


Sigeveetc mission: A mission directed against one or more 
of a selected series of enemy targets with the purpose of 
progressive destruction and disintegration of the enemy's 
war-making capacity and his will to make war. Targets 
include key manufacturing systems, transportation systems, 
Semmemrcacvions facilities, and other such target systems. 
AS opposed to tactical operations, strategic operations are 
designed to have a longer-range, rather than immediate, 
Bameee On the enemy and his military forces. (D., pb. 20 
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Submarine strikine forces: Submarines having guided or 


ballistic missile launching and/or guidance capabilities 


formed to launch offensive nuclear strikes. (D., p. 269)* 


Surface striking forces: Forces which are organized primarily 

to do battle with enemy forces or to conduct shore bombard- 

ment. Units comprising such a force are generally incorpor- 

ated in and operate as part of another force, but with 
provisions for their formation into a surface striking 
ae such action appear likely and/or desirable. 
oie. 291 


*D. - Dictionary of Militarv and Associated Terms. 
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